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PREFACE. 

In the suinmer of 19 lo the Prussian Boftrd of Education provided me with 
the means to undertake a journey to the Northern Sudan. Hy object was to 
make linguistic studies. During my stay in the Sudan the material for this work 
was collected. My studies in the Shilluk language and people are due to a 
request made to me by the Reverend C. R. Watson D. D., of Philadelphia Pa., 
Corresponding Secretary of the Mission of the United Presbyterian Church of 
North America. Mr. Watson, having heard of my intended journey to Egypt 
and the Sudan, asked me to visit the United Presbyterian Church's Mission 
on the Sobat, and to study the language of that district which lies within the 
sphere of their activity. By supplying the necessary funds for this part of the 
journey and for my stay in the Sudan, I was enabled to carry out this propo- 
sition, which was at the same time of importance for my linguistic studies. 

I left for the Sudan at the beginning of August 1910, where I staid in 
Khartum and on the Sobat tiU the middle of November. 

The results of my work obtained during this comparatively short time would 
not have been possible had it not been for the extremely active and kind 
support rendered me eveiywhere in the Sudan by the American missionaries. 
Not only was I able to profit by their kind hospitality, but they also most 
generously placed at my disposal their extensive knowledge of the country, 
people and language. I owe my practical introduction to the language to Dr. 
Thomas A. Lambie, medical missionary at Khartum, in whose house I was 
privileged to stay for over a month. In addition to the contributions signed 
by him he also supplied me with several native texts firom his collection which 
will be found incorporated in this book. 

The missionaries on Doleib Hill, Mr. C. B. Guthrie and the Reverend D. 
S. Oyler also helped me on all possible occasions; above all they introduced 
me to the ShiUuks and put me into touch with those natives who were necess- 
ary and useful to me in my researches. Both these gentlemen and the Reverend 
E. McCreery and Mr. R. W. Tidrick have supplied me with very valuable 
information in answer to questions addressed to them since my return to Ger- 
many, some of which appears as signed contributions. Part of it has been 
included in the introduction. During the winter of 191 1 I had the pleasure of 
receiving the Reverend McCreery while he was in Berlin, and thus had an 
opportunity of discussing grammatical questions with him. 

I must express my sincere thanks to all those who have assisted me in their 
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cooperation and by placing the necessary funds at my disposal, which enabled 
me to complete this work. 

I am indebted to the Arthington Trustees, who by their financial support 
made the printing of this book possible. 

My gratitude is also due to Mr. L. Hamilton of the Oriental College, Berlin, 
who has read and corrected the English text. 

The Reverend C. R. Watson was kind enough to read and correct that part 
of the work which relates to Folklore. 

Berlin, August 1912. DIEDRICH WESTERMANN. 
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L DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTRY 

AND ITS PEOPLE. 

NAME The inhabitants are called: dchSlh, "a Shilluk**, plural wqU ckdl^ "children 
of ShiUuk'', ''ShillukB'' ; the country is ctJledfdfi chol "country of the Shilluks.'^ 
The word chdl perhaps means "black^, vide below. A second name of the people 
is okanQi "descendants of kanq^^ this name is connected with Njikang, the 
national hero of the Shilluks. The name "Shilluk'' (singular Shilkawi) is given 
to them by the Arabs, and has now become their common designation; it is 
of course derived from ocHoIq. Other appeUations, which are in use among the 
neighbours of the Shilluks, vide page 44. 
EXTEN SION The Shilluk country is situated on the western banks of the White Nile, from 
COTOTBY ^^'^ ^^ Lake No, that is from about io<^5' to 9^5' northern latitude, a 
length of nearly 350 km, and a width of 5 to 6 hours. Near the mouth of the 
Sobat (Bahr El Asraf, "Yellow River*') a number of Shilluks live on the 
eastern shore of the White Nile, on both sides of the lower Sobat, chiefly on 
its northern bank. They extend about 35 miles up the Sobat, the last Shilluk 
village up river being Nagdyeb. There is also a group of Shilluk settlements 
at Shakwa El Shilkawi (= Shilluk), near Bahr El Zeraf, on the right bank of 
the Nile, and on Ehor Atar, south of Tonga (TQuq). North of Eaka the first 
Shilluk settlements are found on Aba Island, on the north- and south-end of 
which there is a small Shilluk village each. Near Masran Island there is also 
a Shilluk village on the right bank of the Nile. Again single settlements are met 
with on Masran Island, Wad Dakona Island, and on the north-end of the Gezira 
Wad Beiker. 

The Shilluks themselves designate the extension of their country by naming 
the most northern and the most southern village and district of their Kingdom, 
viz. Mwomo and Tonga (MicQmQj TunQ)^ which term corresponds exactly to the 
expression of the ancient Hebrews : from Dan unto Bersheba. 

In former times the country of the Shilluks seems to have been larger than 
it is now. According to older reports it not only extended farther northwards* 
whence they were driven back by Arab tribes, but they are also said to have, 
in the 17 th century, inhabited both sides of the White Nile south of Eawa; 
Eawa is situated a little south of El Dueim; so, provided this re|>ort is right, 
they owned at that time a trait of territory nearly three times as great as diat 
they inhabit to-day. 
CLIMATE From January to April the climate of the country is dry and warm. April is 
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the hottest month of the year. June to September constitates the rainy season, 
and from October to December the larger part of the country is flooded with 
water, but the marshes and smaller Ehors ' all diy up by April. From November 
to April the climate is not unhealthy for Europeans. During the wet season 
mosquitoes are numerous. Malaria and black water fever are the diseases most 
dangerous to white people. 

The country is a plain with only inconsiderable elevations, on which the vill- SOIL 
ages of the natives are built. The soil is black and fertile near the river and the 
khors, back from the water courses it is in most places poorer, sometimes 
sandy. 

The chief vegetation is high grass^ interspersed with shrubs. A light forest of VEGETATION 
acacia trees is found mainly along the Nile. The acacia is the chief represen- 
tative of the tree-flora: heglig (Balanites aegyptiaca), sont-acacia (Acacia ara- 
bica), Talh (Acacia Seyal), different kinds of gum-acacias, etc. A characteristic 
feature of the landscape are groups of deleib- and dom-palms (Borassus fla- 
bellifer and Hyphaena Thebaica) ; a beautifiil tree is the mahogany tree (Ehaya 
senegalensis) ; it is most useful as timber, but seems to be rather rare in the 
Shilluk country; other notable trees are: different kinds of Ficus (Sycomore 
fig), the ardeib tree (Tamarindus indicus), nabag (a fixiit tree) etc. The vege- 
tation on the river is most luxuriant. Though this is not the region of the sudd, 
yet the river is at most times largely covered with single plants and swimming 
islands, formed of papyrus, ambach (Herminiera Elaphroxylon). several kinds 
of reeds, lotus, Umm Suf (Vossia procera), Potamogeton, Ottelia, and many 
others. The floating vegetation often serves birds for a fishing place. Trees are 
much hampered in their growth by the fires which the natives light while the 
grass is dry ; the reason for burning the grass is to hunt up game, and to get 
the ground cleared for cultivation. 

The country being thickly populated, game is not veiy numerous. But at ANIMALS 
some distance from the settlements large animals are still frequent, chiefly near 
the river towards Lake No ; the neighbourhood of Eaka and north of it are also 
rich in game. Elephants, giraffes, buffaloes are met with, though not very 
frequently; antelopes and gazelles abound: bushbuck (Tragelaphus scriptus), 
reedbuck (Cervicapra bohor), white-eared cob (Cobus leucotis), ariel (Qazella 
soemmeringi), dorcas (O. dorcas),i8abelline gazelle (G.isabella), oiyx,waterbuck 
(Cobus deSusa), Mrs. Gray's waterbuck (Cobus maria), gazella rubifrons, 
roan antelope (Hippotragus equinus bakeri), hartebeest (Bubalis jacksoni), 
tiang or Bastard Hartebeest (Damaliscus tiang), Oribi antelope (Ourebia) etc. 
Of the carnivorous family the most notable are : lion, leopard, jackal, hyena, 
fox, ZoriUa (a little black-and-white animal resembling the American skimk), 



* Khor (Arab) =: water course dfyliig up in the rainless season. 
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ichneumon (mangooste). The natives also hunt die hare, porcupine, ground- 
squirrel, rat, and hedgehog. The riyers and khors, and chiefly their sidearms, 
are populated by crocodiles, hippos, and numerous fish, some of which weigh 
up to lbs. 200. The birds are mainly riverain: cranes, storks, herons, egrets, fish- 
eagles, marabous, pelicans, ibises, ducks, geese ; die guinea*fowl is very com- 
mon; numberless swarms of dura-birds (Pyromelana fi»nciscana) are a great 
nuisance to the farmer; besides them quails, pigeons, turtle-doves, hawks, 
crows, swallows, owls, and starlings are firequent. Of snakes the laif^est ist 
pytfion; of poisonous species die puff-adder and some others occur; harmless 
snakes are numerous. 
POPULATION The population amounts to about 60000 souls, ■ who live in a litde more 

than 1200 villages, and 10 000 "domiciles^, each of which consists of three 
to five huts. Accordingly die average number of people living in a village is 50, 
and one domicile is inhabited by about six persons. The laif^est village is 
Atwadoi in a district of die same name nordi of Kodok; it consists (1903) of 
1 20 domiciles. The villages generally lie in the belt between the swamp of die 
Nile-bank and the forest. There are, however, eight groups of villages 12 — 22 
miles inland, away firom die river. The country is, for its sise, and considering 
die fact diat only in die higher parts setdements are possible, diickly populated. 
^Right away firom Elaka to Lake No is a continous string of villages lying about 
a nule firom die river. There are only two points in die whole of dus distance, 
at which die interval between villages exceeds two mUes, and these are die 
points where grazing is bad, between Akurwar and Nun, and between Nielwag 
and Nyagwado.** A. E. S., p. 193. 

According to Schweinfnrth, the population was much larger formerly. In 
1 87 1 , when the Egyptians had conquered die coimtry, a census was taken ; die 
villages on die left bank of die Nile were ahnost exacdy 3000. The inhabitants 
of this part numbered one million, each village consisting of 45 — 200 huts, a 
hut comprising four persons. No part of Afirica, not even of die world, is so 
densely populated. '^The whole western Nile bank, as far as die boundaries of 
die country reach, is like one single village, whose parts are separated by a 
distance of only 500 to 1000 steps. The hut-clusters are built in an astonishing 
regularity, and are so crowded togedier that firom a distance they look like a 
cluster of mushrooms.^ 

The statement of a population of more than one million is probably too high; 
die Shilluks have doubdessly suffered cruelly firom wars and raids, but in spite 
of diis a decrease firom one million to 60000 widiin a time of forty years is 
hardly thinkable. 

Since the time the people live under die peace of An^o-Egyptian rule, they 

1 This is the number of the White Nfle and 8obat Shillnks only; if all the Shillnk speaking people 
are included, the population will amount to sereral hundreds of thousands. 
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are increaaing in numbers. The average number of children reared in one fiiunily 
may be from three to four. The number of children bom by one woman is not 
low; women with ten children are no exception. But as a rule no more than 
three or four children grow up to maturity in one fiunily, the rest dying from 
want of reasonable nursing. If in course of time the natives are taught to take 
better care of dieir children, the population will no doubt strongly increase. 
A cause of the low birth rate in many families is the fou^t that a man is not 
supposed to have intercourse with his wife while a baby is nursing, that is, till 
the baby is from two to two and a half years old. They consider it a great 
shame for a woman to become pregnant before this time has elapsed. If such 
a case happens, they generally will say that the woiban has committed adul- 
tery. 

The Shilluks are tall in figure, the average height of the men being nearly OUTWABD 
1 . 80 m. 1 They are generally lean, rather narrow in the shoulders, and have but ^?^^^o^|js 
thin calves; their arms and legs are long, especiaUy the legs below the knees 
and the* forearms; hands and feet are small. A characteristic posture of the 
Shilluk man is to stand on one leg, and bending the other, press the sole of 
his foot against the inner sur&ce of the knee, while one hand holds a spear 
stuck into die ground; he will stand dius for hours, looking admiringly at his 
catde. They are very clever in running and jumping, and are capable of 
sustaining considerable fiitigue. 

Their skin is dark, almost black; albinoes seem to be rare. The physical 
appearance of the Shilluks is not that of pure negroes, they might rather be 
called negroids, in spite of their dark colour. Most of them have a fierce, some- 
times a proud, haughty look. The cheek-bones and lips are protruding, but not 
excessively; the nose is flat, but high noses are not infrequent. Toung people 
of both sexes are finely built, while in old age diey generaQy become veiy thin 
And bony. Their gait is erect and elastic. 

What makes the Shilluks look most ugly and almost frightful in the eyes of PAINTINO 
a newcomer, is their habit of smearing the whole body. While the lower part is "^^^ BODY 
covered with ashes, the breast and head are painted with red earth or with 
chalk, or, if they can afford it, with oil or butter. Sometimes the whole body is 
painted white or red, and Unes or figures are drawn across the fou^e. 

Like most Nilotic negroes the Shilluk remove the lower incisors; this is done EXTRACTION 
in early childhood; its omission would, in the belief of the natives, cause sick- ^^ INCIBOBQ . 
ness; for instance, a case occurred where the teeth were taken out tO CUTQ SQrQ 
eyes; a woman who had just had them removed from her child, said that un- 
less they were taken out, her child would undoubtedly be deformed in some» 
way, when it grew to maturity. Another explanation for extracting the theeib 

' fire feet ten inches. 
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is, that tibis will keep them from using abusive language. — Some natives say, 
members of the royal family do not remove the incisors ; but of this I am not 
sure. 
TRIBAL MARKS The tribal marks of the Shilluks, women as well as men, are from three 

to five rows of dots across the forehead. The regular instrument for tattooing 
these dots into the skin is a crude iron similar in shape to our scalpel. But not 
infrequently individuals are met with who have not these marks. Sometimes 
women have from one to three rows of small scars across their foreheads. These 
are in most or all cases simply caused by wearing bands of buttons drawn 
tightly across the forehead. Tattoeings on other parts of the body are seldom. 
SHAVINO The women wear either no or only short hair on the head; they shave their 
heads with a razor consisting of a straight piece of thin iron, whose edge is 
sharpened, or widi a short piece of iron with one side beaten out to a thin edge. 
But lacking a razor they use almost any metal instrument they can get hold 
of for this purpose. Both sexes scrupulously remove any hair on the body by 
pulling it out with a kind of pincers ; the men even pull out their beard and 
eyelashes. — They do not circumcise. 
HAIR-DRE88INOS The men, chiefly youths, indulge in elaborate hair-dresses of varied forms. 

Such hair-dressing takes several hours to arrange, and has to last for weeks, 
the natural occassion for renewing it being a village-dance, where everyone 
wants to appear at his best; in dressing it, the hair is first loosened with a stick, 
which serves at the same time for scratching the head. Then it is twisted and 
brought into the right form by means of a mixture of gum, mud, and sometimes 
cow-dimg; from time to time oil or butter is poured on it. In order not to spoil 
the hair-dressings while sleeping, the neck is supported by neck -supports. 
Sometimes the hair is bleached either yellowish-red or grey. Bleached hair is 
generally not twisted or dressed, but is left standing out in all directions "like 
the feathers of a fighting cock.'' Bleaching is done by smearing a thick plaster 
of ashes, chalk and cow-dung on the hair and leaving it there for about two 
or three weeks. Another mode of bleaching is to rub the plaster well into the hair, 
then gathering it up from the back, and bringing it forward, forming it into the 
shape of a horn. While in this state, they must be very careful not to break it, 
lest the hair is broken off. The same result is obtained by washing the hair 
continually with cow-urine. These processes take the kink as well as the colour 
out of the hair. This bleached bristle-like hair together with their tall, thin 
body covered with ashes or brick-dust, and the want of eyelashes sometimes 
gives die people, in the eyes of one who has never seen them before, a rather 
frightful appearance. Boys wear their hair in little knobs, formed with red earth 
and fat. Cowrie-sheUs, in strings or single, are often twisted into the hair, and 
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youg men are very fond of adorning their hair with ostrich or other fine 
feathers. 

The men and generally also unmarried girls go naked. In recent times many CLOTHING 
men wear a cotton cloth, which is knotted on the left shoulder, and slung round o^ahents 
the light hip; chiefly people living near the mission have pardy adopted this 
clothing; the desire to possess such a cotton-cloth is a stimulus for many 
a Shilluk to work for a few days or weeks in the mission-compound; the number 
of those who do so is apparently increasing. Animal-skins are generally not 
worn by men as an every-day dress. Women, and sometimes girls are dressed 
in cow, calf, or antelope skins, which are either wrapped round the body, or 
hang over the shoulder. 

[The full dress of a woman is described by Mrs. GKffen in ''The Egyptian 
Sudan*' as follows: First of all there is a small apron. This is a piece of 
coarse doth — originally white — about two feet long and eighteen inches 
wide. It is made of two thicknesses, and it is tied by strings fastened to 
two comers around the waist, but just below the abdomen, and falls 
down to the knees. 

Then there are two skins, of sheep, goat, calf^ gazelle or whatever it may 
be, tanned with the hair on, and worn with the hair side out. One of 
these is tied around the waist, using one foreleg and one hindleg of the 
skin for strings to tie with. The tail and the other two legs — or the skin 
of them — dangle and flap around the legs as ornaments. Indeed these 
are sometimes ornamented with beads, brass or iron rings. This skin is 
tied in front so as to show the white apron undemeatii. 
The other skin is worn on tiie upper part of the body. The fore and 
hind legs on one side are fastened together at their very tips ; this is then 
slipped over the head, tiie legs of the skin thus tied togetiier resting on 
the right shoulder, and the other side passing under tiie left arm. This 
is tiie full dress of a woman. Of course in addition to tiiis they may 
wear as many beads and other ornaments as tiiey can afford; strings of 
beads around tiie waist, neck, and arms, and armlets, of brass; some- 
times as many as ten or twelve brass or iron rings, weighing several 
pounds, and extending from the hand half way to tiie elbow. These are 
not loose, but drawn tight to the flesh, and each made fast by tiie black- 
smith. Similar rings of iron are often worn by the elder women on the 
ankle. These are very heavy and produce great knots in the flesh. 
The littie girls wear tiie apron only, and when a littie older, put on the 
shoulder skin, and when full grown wear the skin about the waist.] 
When meeting for a dance both sexes are richly dressed. While present at 
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a great dance. I have noted the omamentB and clothings worn by the young 
men and girls on the occasion. They are a) for the men : above the ankles a 
strip of sheep or goat skin with the hair on it outside; the same just below the 
knee; above it are the knee-bells, a number of metal bells each consisting in 
a hollow, oblong piece of iron, in which a small iron ball moves, thus producing 
a rattling noise; about the loins there is a skin of leopard, gepard, wild cat, or 
jackal, suspended on a eight to twelve-fold girdle of ostrich egg shells; the 
girdle may also consist of European beads; on the wrist a bracelet of brass or 
iron, above the elbow an ivory ring, above it a six- to eight-fold ring of ambach^ 
about the neck they wear one or more necklaces of beads; on the head orna- 
ments of horse-tail or other long hair, and ostrich feathers; round the forehead 
strips of red or white bristles are fastened; each man holds two lances, two clubs,, 
one club-shield, the lances generaUy being adorned with ostrich-plumes ; some- 
times the skin-cloth round the wabt is adorned with bells or iron chains. Face^ 
arms, and the upper part of the body are smeared with red eartii, over wich 
melted butter is poured and stripes of Ashes are drawn. Several, if not all, of 
the dancers carry a dancing-stick, a long stick, bent at its upper end like the 
handle of a walking stick, and covered with brass or some other metal, b) The 
girls present the following appearance : above tiie ankles a bundle of heavy 
iron rings, on the loins a large antelope- or more frequently calf-skin sus- 
pended by a bundle of ostrich egg shell chains ; round the neck and hanging 
down on the breasts a large bundle of blue or green beads; on the wrists^ 
bracelets of beads; round the forehead a string of beads; the hair is sometimes- 
dressed on the occasion; in the hair an ostrich or some other good feather ia 
stuck, in one or two cases I saw even flowers instead of a feather; the girls are 
not painted, only anointed with oil. 

The most characteristic adornments of tiie men are thick, heavy bracelets, 
and armlets of iron, brass, ivory, twisted ambach, tree-bark, and cowrie shells. 
A wreath consisting of a strip of skin with the hair on the outside is laid round 
the head. Bings of metal, ambach, cowrie or bark are worn above the ankle. 
Women and girls also wear armlets, but not ivory ones. The legs below the 
knee are loaded with heavy metal rings. Men as well as women, but chiefly 
tiie latter, pierce their ears at tiie top, and wear rings of brass or iron in them ; 
sometimes merely a piece of metal or a stick is fastened in tiiem. Both sezea 
wear strings of ostrich egg shells about the loins; besides these chains of cowries, 
of river shells, of leatiier, and of varied beads are frequent. Many grown-up 
men and youths wear a necklace of a peculiar kind of small, well-shaped^ and 
marble-like stones, which have about the size of a pigeon-egg; they are very 
much valued, and tiie natives always ask an ox in exchange for them. These 
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stones are collected by the Arabs of Kordofan about the numerous mountains 
there. The amount of labour required to work them into the proper shape 
accounts for their high value, as well as their scarcity among the Shilluks. 

A Shilluk man hardly leaves his home without carrying a spear or two, and aBMS 
a club. They have two kinds of spears, one whose blade has the form of a 
laurel-leaf, another with a cylindric blade, ending in a sharp point, the sur&ce 
being either smooth or barbed. The shafts are of common wood without any 
ornaments. The spears often have a tuft of short ostrich feathers or of wool, near 
the butt. The cylindrical (round) spears are used not only as arms, but also 
in fishing. Besides the spears, they have two species of clubs, at least one of 
which a man always carries with him. One is simply a thick stick about one 
meter long, and heavy at one end. The other is about two feet and a half long, 
made in one solid piece of hard, heavy wood, with a big round knob at 
one end. 

The ShiUuks are a haughty, proud people. They are much inclined to consider characteb 
themselves and everything belonging to them as superior to the strangers, 
including the white men. ''The things of the Shilluks are good, and the things 
of the strangers are bad**, is a common saying among them. They do not in 
any way want the foreigners and their mode of life. This strong disinclination 
is not only due to their innate character, but also to the evil experiences they 
have had with Arabs, Turks, Abyssinians, the Dervishes etc. 

The well-founded feeling of suspicion and even of contempt for white people 
wiU grow less intensive or may disappear altogether in consequence of the 
peaceftd intercourse they now have with the representatives of the white race. 
In conversing with a white man they at the best treat him as their equal, but 
hardly ever as their superior. It requires therefore considerable tact to deal 
with them. Once having gained confidence they are fi»nk, open-minded, and 
always ready for a joke, but they are also quickly offended. 

As warriors the Shilluks are brave; they make excellent soldiers in colonial 
troops, and are renowned as the best soldiers in the Sudan; generally they be- 
come really attached to their leaders, whether white or black. 

Working for the white man is done only in times of dearth, when no food is 
obtainable in other ways. But in spite of this difficulty the mission has, during the 
last few years, had remarkable results in educating the natives to regular voluntary 
work. — If one sees a Shilluk standig for an hour or longer almost without ever 
moving, except now and then scratching his head or chewing his tooth-stick, 
or if one meets them lying in the ashes of the village place for hours together, 
one might believe them to be an extremely lazy people. But this would be 
only partly right. Indeed during the dry season they have not much work 
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to do except huDtiDg, fiBhing, building or repairing the houses, or practising 
some craft: their chief occupation in this time is idling about, seeing friends, 
dancing, etc. But in the rainy season all people, including women and children, 
are engaged in farm-work; during these months they are really hard-working. 
To give an opinion on the mental abilities of the natives would require a long 
and intimate acquaintance with Ihem. From my personal experiences I can only 
say that I feel an admiration for the few men who have been working with me 
during my studies. They were never tired in giving explanations, in procurihg 
folklore and helping me to acquire a thorough knowledge of the language. 
Whenever their store of tales was exhausted, they used to go to their families in the 
evening to get new informations; historical reports being provided by old men, 
chiefly from those belonging to the royal family, while for stories, riddles, etc. 
women were the best source. Though we ^ere at work day after day, which 
meant for them a considerable and quite unaccustomed mental exertion, they 
never showed any unwillingness, but were really interested in the work. I con- 
sider them an intelligent, quick-witted people. This is confirmed by their folk- 
lore. They have a decided senile and predilection for historical traditions, being 
the only black people of the Eastern Sudan who are able to trace back their 
own history for centuries. The fact that they have had, up to the European 
occupation of the countiy, a kingdom with a well-ordered provincial government, 
shows no doubt certain political capabilities. 

II. OCCUPATIONS. 

HOUSEBUILDmO ^i^® P*g® 9^ ^^^ 97- 

The homestead is surrounded by a fence of dura-stalks. The villages are 

built in a circle, the open space in the centre containing sometimes a meeting- 
house for the men, and a small, narrow hut which is dedicated to Nyikang or 
some other ancient king. 

AORICULTUBE Vide page 99. 

CATTLE- The favourite occupation of the Shilluks is cattle-breeding; cattle mean 
BBEEDIKO wealth and a social position, while the cultivation of the ground is merely the 
means of procuring 'daily food. Besides cattle goats and sheep are kept. The 
number of cattle has in earlier times undoubtedly been much larger than it is 
to-day, the desire of robbing cattle being one of the chief reasons for the raids 
of Arabs, Turks, and other enemies. The cattle census of 1903 showed 12 173 
head of cattle and 63473 sheep and goats, which is very little compared with 
that of the Dinkas. But the number of cattle is increasing now. 

The catde are of the zebu race, with a hump behind the neck; they are tall. 
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with rather long legs, a Blender body, and large horns. The horns, while young, 
are dressed into most manifold strange forms, this being the business of a par- 
ticular craftsman, the "dresser of horns'^. Sometimes in a large herd one sees 
hardly any cattle with the horns in their natural shape. An illustration of how 
cattle are cherished and almost regarded as personal beings is the fiict that they 
haveabout40 di£Ferentnamesforcatde, according to their colour, the configuration 
or size of the horns, etc. Vide page 107. — Domestic animals are not butcher- 
ed, except when sick or exceedingly old. Oxen and goats are killed on festal 
occasions, such as funeral or marriage meals, or as sacrifices to Kyikang and Jwok. 
Neither do they sell cattle; for a stranger it is practicidly impossible to purchase 
a cow or an ox. The price of a cow is about £ 5 ; an ox is half the value of a 
cow which has calved; a young heifer has double Ihe value of a cow. — Slaying 
a cow is done by stabbing it with a spear in the nape, so that the aorta is 
pierced. The blood is collected and cooked as food. 

« The cows are milked morning and evening, usually by boys, sometimes also 
by old men, but not by women, the latter having nothing to do with cattle. The 
quanti^ of milk obtained is but poor. A gourd is the usual milk vessel. These are 
washed with cow-urine, which gives the milk an un(>leasant flavour. They also 
wash their hands in cow-urine; but they do not mix the milk with it, as is the 
custom with Dinkas and Nuers. 

Each village possesses a common cow-shed, but into it the herd is put at 
night during the rainy season only, when the mosquitoes are very bad. The 
rest of the year they are kraaled in the open yard, where they are tied with 
ropes to short pegs driven into the ground. This cattle-court is a semi-circular 
enclosure; at the entrance to it there is a small circular place built of com 
stalks and covered with ashes, in which the young men who watch the herd 
sleep. A fire of dried cow dung is kept smouldering all night in this place. Sick 
cattle are nursed in the cow-shed during the daytime, to keep them out of the 
sun and away from food, but not in the night, unless it is Ihe season when all 
the cattle are housed. Many cattle die every year, from intestinal worms and 
other diseases. A considerable number of cows are barren. 

The cattle are herded by young men and boys. As soon as the dew has dried off 
the grass, the herd is driven into the pasture. During the dry season, when 
grass is getting rare, the herds migrate into the lower and swampy parts of 
the country, where the grass is still flourishing; the ShiUuks along the White 
Kile cross over to the east bank; likewise the cattle of the Sobat Shilluk& 
descend to the lagoons south of the Sobat. So in both cases they have to cross 
the rivers, which is, on account of the many crocodiles living in them, not 
undangerous, and is therefore done with much care and accompanied by 
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weighty ceremonies, in order to keep the crocodiles away; this forms an im- 
portant part of the duties of the witch-doctor; vide page 172. All the youths and 
boys over ten years accompany the herds, leaving their homes for several weeks 
or even months, and enjoying the free life in temporary huts. When after the 
first rains the new grass springs up, they return home. The struggle for the 
best pasture grounds very often becomes the cause of bitter quarrels, and has 
in the past not unfrequently led to tribal wars. 
GOATS The Shilluk goats have rather high legs, they ahnost unvariably look thin 
and not well fed; their colour is mostly grey, but black ones too are not un- 
SHCEP frequent. The sheep have no wool, but hair. They have a kind of mane on 
shoulder, neck and breast, the rest of the body being covered with short hair. 
FOWLS Most sheep are white, brown-white, or black-white. — A race of small fowls 
is kept, but the natives do not make much of them; many chickens are stolen 
DOGS by snakes and other small animals. — Dogs are very numerous, they are a 
kind of greyhound, of red or yellow colour, and have a black, long snout. They 
are exceedingly quick in running and most clever in jumping. They overtake 
gazelles with easiness, and are much used in hunting. 
HUNTING Hunting is practised b^ all men occasionally, but is, as a rule, not very 
successftil. They use spears, clubs, and traps in killing or catching animals. 
Sometimes, chiefly in procuring animals whose skins form part of the revenue 
of the king, all the people of a village assemble for a hunting match, vide page 125; 
a large circle is formed, and the animals inside it, when wishing to escape, are 
killed. When an animal is wounded, but runs away, they will persecute it for 
days, till it breaks down. The skin of a killed leopard belongs to the king, 
and could, at least formerly, be worn by privates only by special permission 
of the king. A lion's skin is considered as evil, and is not worn. 

Hippopotamus hunting is done by combined parties in canoes, harpooning 
the animal* and dispatching him with spears, when he comes to the surface 
to breathe. 
FISHING Their way of fishing is that with the round barbed spear, and with traps, 
which are made of com stalks and reed. Fish-spearing is done in muddy water, 
where they cannot see anything below the surface, and therefore cannot aim. 
But nevertheless by this rude mode they sometimes have good results, the fish 
in the White Nile and Sobat being numerous and large. Sometimes they carry 
on fishing during the night time by holding burning grass-torches over the 
water, and thus enticing the fish, which are then speared. In recent time nets 
and fishhooks are bought from the white people, and are employed in fishing. 
HANDICRAFTS The Shilluks practise a great number of crafte, which are carried on in fiamilies 

for generations, the father and mother imparting their skill to their children. 
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A list of craftsmen and their larade vide page 105 . A few words may be added here 

on some particular crafts. Thej have skilful blacksmiths ; these make spears, BLACKSMITHS 

hoes, axes, harpoons, picks, arm-rings of brass and of iron, bells, chains. Their 

handicraft, which is carried on chiefly during the dry season, is a travelling 

one ; they take their tools and go about from one place to another. While 

among the Dinkas the blacksmiths are considered a low, despised class of 

people, who live separate from the villages in the bush, with the Shilluks they 

are respected persons, and accordingly their pay is good. The employer has 

to support the blacksmith working for him, and pays him a sheep beside. Iron 

is not found in the Shilluk country. Previous to the opening up of the country to 

the traders the iron secured by the Shilluks came from the Dinkas and Nuers, 

who seemed to buy it from the natives of the Upper Nile regions (Jurs, Bongos), 

where iron is smelted; some may also have come from Darfrir through Kordo- 

fan. In recent years, however, nearly all of it is procured from the north, and 

is of European origin. A remarkable proof of the growing vrillingness on the 

side of the natives to work for wages is the fiact that during the last two years the 

American missionaries have introduced and sold to the natives some thirteen 

tons of raw iron, together with a great number of good iron tools, as axes, etc. 

Not only the raw material, but even the finished articles of native manufacture 

are gradually being replaced by European imports. Their good spears are still 

made by their own blacksmiths, but many cheap spears are bought from the 

traders; so are their crude axes, mattocks and hoes. Iron bracelets and other 

ornaments are made by their blacksmiths from iron rods. If the rod is too 

large, it is heated and beaten out. Whatever the Shilluk blacksmith makes, is 

superior to the imported article that he gets from the Arab or Greek trader. 

It may be mentioned that the word bodo, which means originally and properly 

'^blacksmith'', has also the wider sense of "craftsman'', and has become a 

designation for all other crafts they practise. 

An important craft is that of the thatch-maker. The roofs of the Shilluk OTHER CRAFTS 
houses are of a peculiarly neat description. While the Dinkas generally leave 
the roof with the appearance of being unfinished, the grass not being smoothed 
down and cut at the ends, the Shilluk thatcher makes his thatch with a 
neatness which really excites admiration. The framework of the roof is always 
made on the ground and placed on the circular wall like a great conical cap. 

Plaiting is pratised by both sexes. Men make the large, coarse mats for 
enclosing yards, and also the large grain baskets. Women plait small fiancy 
mats for covering food, and also very nice small coloured baskets, sieves, etc. 

Most of the men make their own ostrich shell girdles. The shells are first 
broken into irregular pieces, which are pierced in the center with an awl- 
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shaped iron instniment. The hole is made by holding the sharpened point of 
the iron on the piece of shell and rapidly revolving it between the palms of 
the hand. The pierced pieces are then rounded by crushing the edges against 
a stone with a cow's hoof. 

Skins for wearing apparel, such as the hides of calves, goats, gazelles and 
other small animals are usually prepared by drying them first and dressing, 
then curing in ashes. After this they are stretched tight on poles stuck in the 
ground, and grease or oil is rubbed on them; then they are rubbed and worked 
for several hours, till they are soft, and the oil well worked into them. The 
hair is left on; a skin with a large amount of the hair gone would be consi- 
dered very poor. The skin is worn with the hair on the outside. 

Ropes are made from plant fibres, grass, and the leaves of the dom palm. 
BOATS Canoes are hollowed out of trees ; this is, considering the poor took they have, 
a very tiresome work, but the boats they make are fiBuriy well; they are pro- 
pelled by means of long sticks. A peculiar kind of boat or raft is made of the 
ambach tree; it is composed of a thick bundle of that pith-like, light cane 
tied together, turned up at the bows, and propelled by a paddle. These boats 
are so light that they are easily carried by one man. 
MUSICAL Their musical instruments are small and lai^e drums, a stringed instrument 
INSTRUMENTS ^jnH^^ |^ mj^ ^ ^jn^l instrument consisting in a cow's or antelope's horn; 

this is used in wars and in war-dances. The drums are logs of wood hollowed 
out and braced with skin ; they are beaten either with the fiat hand or with a 
stick. The pm is made by splitting in the middle a small section of a log and 
hollowing out the flat side a little. A piece of raw cow hide is stretched wet 
over this, and the flat side becomes the fSiKse of the instrument. A round stick 
some 1 8 inches long is fastened at each end. The ends of these two upright 
pieces pass through a cross-stick, which is large enough in diameter to allow 
them to pass this and still be quite strong. The holes are made in it by burning. 
The strings are made of tendons of animals or of the root bark of a certain 
plant. These are attached to the head, drawn across the fiice over a small 
wooden bridge, and wound about the cross-stick. They are then tightened, and 
the instrument is tuned by wettening these strings and tightening or loosening 
them about the crosspiece. They are tied to this stick, and by winding over 
themselves, keep firom slipping. 
POTTERY Pottery is the handicraft of women. They make pots of di£ferent kind and 
size, for carrying water, cooking, brewing beer; they ako make pitchers, cups 
for drinking beer, heads for smoking pipes, etc. Gourds and calabashes are 
also much used household tools. The pipe-heads are made of clay; they are 
large and rather clumsy, and are generally ornamented with some simple designs. 
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mostly consiBting of ring-sbaped lines with dots in them. The pipe-stem is a 
long, thick, hollow reed of about i '/a — 2 cm in diameter. The juncture be- 
tween the stick and the head is tightly closed with a leather cover. On the 
upper end of the stick a small, oblong gourd with a pointed head is fastened; 
here again the juncture is made tight by a leather cover wrapped about it Along 
the stick four or five strings are fastened, by which the pipe is carried; a long, 
pointed stick for cleaning the pipe is tied to the stem with a string. They are 
exceedingly fond of smoking, both men and women. The smoking materials is a SMOKING jlND 
little tobacco and much charcoal. The pipe being rather heavy, they usually sit xOBACCO 
down, bowing their head deep over the pipe while smoking. When sitting in a 
circle they take only one or two draughts, and after that hand the pipe over 
to their neighbour. — Tobacco is not only smoked, but also chewed passionate- 
ly; this habit is more common among women and girls than among men. 

In cases of sickness the doctor is called. His chief means of curing consists 
in charms, but they also know some reasonable medicines, among which cutt- 
ing stands in the first place; but although they inflict much pain, they often heal 
a sickness. — Sick people are nursed by their relatives with care; temporary 
residences are fixed for them by screening off a place in the yard. 

Building houses, making fences, dressing skins, working neck supports, carv- 
ing and polishing clubs and spear sticks, making ambach boats and other 
common work is understood by every ShiUuk. The neck supports are '^invented keqk SUPPORTS 
by Kyikang.'' They are carved of wood, and are made to resemble the forms 
of animals, viz. of hippopotamus, giraffe, tiang, camel, ostrich and another bird, 
which seems to be an ibis. The Shilluks have no chairs or stools; old men 
sometimes sit on a piece of ambach wood, young people squat or lie on the 
ground. 

The craftsmen do not practise their trade with the exclusion of all other kind 
of work; each one of them cultivates his farm and tends his cattle, and only 
during the time there is no farm- work, he works at his craft. 

There are villages which are renowned in practising certain crafts; some in 
fishing or hunting, some in cattle-breeding or cultivating dura, some in making 
pots or baskets, etc. As these goods are exchanged between the villages, a litde 
trade is going on; but in this trade among the natives no money is used, and 
it is practised only occasionally; they have no markets. The very little develop- 
ment of trade is illustrated by the expression used for it : nsaviq:^ which means 
'^to sell*' as well as "to buy*' ; all trade being done by barter, selling and buying 

are identical actions; the native cannot "buy'' anything without at the same time j 

"selling'' another thing; he exchanges one thing for another. In trading with i 

the Arab or Greek merchant they have, however, learnt the use of money ; 

WE8TERMA5N, The Shillnk People. Ill 
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here articles of purchase and sale are calculated in silver currency. 

The daily work of the women is cooking, carrying water, cleaning the house 
and yard, etc. During the time of farmwork they help the men in cultivating 
the fields. 
FOOD The staple food is dura. It is cooked, baked into a bread (kwen), roasted, 
brewed and, when green, eaten raw. For different kinds of food vide page 102. 
Their diet is rather monotonous, dura being its constant chief component. The 
dura is pounded and ground. The mortar is either a log of wood hollowed out, 
or a flat excavation in the ground, limed out with clay. The mill-stones — a 
large and a small one, with the latter the grinding is done — are secured from 
districts west of the Shilluk country. — Fire is made by twirling a hard stick 
on a soft piece of wood. 

Besides dura they eat sesame, duchn, maize, beans, some onions, various 
grass seeds, the seeds of Ihe lotus plant and of some kinds of nymphaeae. The 
fruit of several trees, as deleib, nabag, etc. also serve as food; they even rob 
ant hills to procure the winter store of hoarded seeds. White ants, when in the 
winged state, are a delicacy to them. — Milk is used in the household in many 
ways: it is drunk fr^sh, sour, or boiled, or dura meals are prepared with it. 
They also make butter, by shaking or rolling the milk in a gourd. — As dome- 
stic animals are almost never slain, meat forms no part of the daily food, but 
is rather an exceptional delicacy, which is, however, sought for with eagerness ; 
of game they hardly leave any piece uneaten, skin and bowels not excepted ; 
they do not even despise dead animals. The blood of kiUed animals is kept 
and cooked, but they do not tap the blood from living catde, as is the custom 
with the Bari and Masai. — Oenerally they prefer the meat ot castrated animals. 

Two chief meals are taken daily; one from nine to ten in the morning, and 
the second at sunset. 
BBEWIN Q OF A large quantity of the dura the people reap is used in cooking merisa or 

beer. The grain is put into jars and water poured on it. Thus it is left till the 
grain begins to sprout. Then it is spread in the sun to dry, and then pounded 
or ground; this wet meal is mixed with flour from the fr^sh grain and put a 
second time into jars which are filled with water. After stirring and mixing well, 
a little diy meal is sprinkled on it; the jars are covered with small mats and 
allowed to remain a day or two, until it begins to ferment, when a little more 
water and meal are added. When the whole mass is well fermented it is filtered 
through a grass ftumel, and the following day is ready for use. It will keep 
about a week. Though this drink is slightly intoxicating, it does not seem to do 
great harm; it is very nourishing, and the natives regard it rather as a food 
than a beverage. 
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III. FAMILY LIFE. 

When a young man wants to many, he himself asks the girl he has selected; MARRIAQS 
if she assents, she directs her lover to her parents and the old people of the 
village; if these also do not object, they ask him to bring the dowry, which 
consists of cattle. From four to six head of oxen and one milch cow is the 
ordinary price for a woman, besides a number of sheep and goats. But the 
whole of this dowry is in most cases not paid to the father-in-law at once, be- 
fore the marriage takes place. One ox is paid to the elders of the village when 
they arrange the marriage business, one or more at the celebration of the 
marriage, another when the first child is bom. The ox which is slaughtered at 
the marriage festival is driven to the village of the bride by all the young men 
of the bridegroom's village. They decorate this ox by tying tassels of cows' 
tails on the top of the horns. In case the horns have not a good shape for tying 
these tassels, they are pierced and the tassels are fastened in the holes. A 
young man in buying an ox is always particular about the shape of the horns 
for this reason. On the marriage festival vide page 109. — A man cannot reach 
a social position without being married, and he cannot get a wife without 
cattle; so every young Shilluk's highest ambition consists in procuring cattle in 
order to buy a wife. But, as already mentioned, they usually marry before the 
full dowry is paid, and in such a case the debts of the young husband may be- 
come the source of quarrels between husband and wife, and still more between 
husband and father-in-law. As long as the price is not paid, the father has a 
legal right to take his daughter back from her husband; but this, though often 
threatened, is seldom done. Those who have sufiKcient means wiU as a rule not 
be satisfied with one wife, but marry a second and a third; only a very few 
exceed this number. 

A young man may not many a girl from his own division or clan, (vide page 
127 ff.) but from any other division; the girl may live in the same village or in 
any other village, but they prefer to marry in a distant village. These marriage 
laws are a well established tribal custom, and people fear to break them, lest 
death follow marriage. 

The position of the woman is no doubt a higher one than with most Moham- POSITION OF 
medan peoples of the Sudan. She is generally well treated and is shown remark- ^OMEN 
able respect. The women sometimes take part in public assemblies with the men, 
discuss the affairs that interest them and partake in dances and religious cere- 
monies. Even in their war-dances the women play an active ToUy vide page 
XXXIX. — Krefractory or lazy, the man may give his wife a thrasing with a rope. 

Ill* 
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REABING AND On the average number of children in a fiunily vide page XXIII. The birth 
OFCH^^REN ^^ t^^B is regarded as the greatest of good fortune. 

Affection of parents for their children is not wanting. The mother often places 
the infant in a long basket or bed made of grass; this she carries on her head 
or covers with a mat in some secure place, while the child sleeps. Education 
is limited to teaching the children the work and skill which the parents com- 
mand. 

The naming of the children is done by some member of the family, in most 
cases by the parents or grandparents. The name generally has some connection 
with circumstances attending the birth. The name A\^u ("she died") is often 
given when the birth occurs in close proximity to a death in the funily. NauHiilo 
is a very conmion name; it indicates that the mother of the child has prayed 
for a child by sweeping a sacred house (a temple of Kyikang or of some other 
ancient king) with a bunch of straw. Men often acquire a second name when 
grown up; this one is in most cases cidled after the name of a cow or an ox. 

When the boys are from thirteen to fifteen years old, they start the cultivation 
of a small field of their own, for the result of which they try to acquire cattle. 
— The boys and young men of a village bom in the same year form a com- 
panionship, all member of such a "class'' having a conunon name. The young 
men of a village do not sleep in their parents' houses, but their common sleep- 
ing place is in the cow-shed of ihe village. The act of sleeping in the bam is 
called "sleeping in the ashes'* from the iajcX that they during this time sleep in 
the ashes of the fire kept smouldering in the bam. 
SLAVES The Shilluks have some slaves secured before the present regime. Some of 
these are ShiUuks, others are from the Kordofui and also from farther up the 
Kile. They were secured in war or purchased from the Arabs. In single cases 
Shilluk parents sold their children for food in time of famine, or gave them 
away to chiefs. 
BURIAL When a grown-up man dies, he is buried in or just before his hut. An ox is 
killed as a funeral feast, and its horns are planted on the grave so that they are 
visible from without. Women and children are buried in the bush. — For a 
description of a burial vide pages 1 1 1 and 135. 

Some time after the death of a man a funeral ceremony \a held; it takes 
place when the property of the deceased is divided among his heirs; this may 
be from about one month to one year afifcer the person has died. The warriors 
of the neighbouring villages are invited. An ox is killed on the occasion. The 
ceremony consists in dancing, making displays of arms, feasting on the meat of 
the slain ox, and drinking merisa. The women also partake in it. Whether any 
religious actions are connected with it, I do not know. 




. 2. Boys and Maidens Dancing; tlie Mfudens in imw Bkins 
3. View of Sobat River with Doleib Hill in the distance 
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The sons inherit the property of their father. The wives of the deceased INHERITANCE 
father are divided among the children, who may, and in most cases do, marry 
them, except their own mother. It is said that sometimes, when a husband is 
very old and infirm, his wives put him to death, in order to get a younger com- 
panion. On inheritance vide page 113. 

Their chief amusement is dancing. The houses of a viUage are built in a DANCING AND 
circle, leaving an open place in their midst. Here the inhabitants assemble in ^^^'^^^^^ 
the evening, stretching themselves in the warm ashes or on a skin, or squatting 
on a piece of ambach; several small fires of cow dung are burning and spread 
a smoke of strong smell, which is the best protection from mosquito-stings. 
The events of the day are discussed here, the tobacco pipe and merisa pot 
going from hand to hand. In the middle of this open place the trunk of a large 
tree is erected, in which the drums are suspended. With them signals are given 
in times of danger, but more frequently they are used to accompany the 
dances of the young people. These public dances are among the greatest events 
in the lives of the young Shilluks ; even old men and women, though not tak- 
ing an active part, are highly interested in them; sitting before the huts in front 
of the dancers they constitute a chorus, who accompanies the transactions of 
the younger generation with loud acclamations or blamings. The dances gene- 
raQy take place during the dry season; they begin at about four o'clock in the 
afternoon, or, in case there is moonshine, later in the evening, and last from 
three to five hours or longer. As a rule one village invites its neighbours by a 
drum signal given in the early morning of the day fixed for a dance. On hearing 
this signal the young people show a great zeal in preparing their body, hair- 
dress and the ornaments worn on the occasion. They go to the village in groups 
or single, men and girls separately. Usually the youths perform some war-dance 
in full arms at first, in which the girls do not partake ; they form a large circle 
in four or two rows, and while the drum is being beaten, begin dancing and 
singing war songs. The dance consists in jumping on the toe and at the same 
time moving slowly forward. These rhythmical movements are from time to 
time interrupted by a group of dancers violently rushing out of the circle, 
howling and shouting aloud, brandishing their spears with fierce looks, and per- 
forming mock fights or playing pantomimes, in which they exhibit very remar- 
kable ability. Scenes from the hunting, pastoral and agricultural life are represen- 
ted with such a dramatic vivacity that they richly deserve the applause they earn. 

On a given signal, spears, clubs and shields are laid aside and put together 
in one place, and now the second part, in which the girls partake, begins. The 
latter have till then been waiting in a separate place, where the female lookers- 
on are gathered. Each girl selects her own dancer. First the men form again a 
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circle. Then the girls rash into this riDg, each looking out for the man she 
intends to fSavour. She draws up in front of him, so that they look each other 
in the face ; again two or four rows are formed, and the same dance begins 
anew, accompanied by drumming and singing. 

The dances are in many cases repeated on four successive afternoons or 
nights ; on the fourth day they frequently end in quarrels or real fights. The 
cause of ^s is the young men of one village casting their eyes on the girls of 
another village, and thus arousing jealousy. In such fights clubs are used, in 
exceptional cases also spears. 

[Of a great war-play which was performed in honour of the missionaries, 
Dr. Giffen in "The Egyptian Sudan'' gives the following description: 
"The first intimation we had of their coming, or rather of their presence, 
was a whoop and the sound of a horn that sent a chill, and kept it shoo- 
ting up and down the spinal column. We rushed out on the veranda, and 
saw at the foot of our hill, and only a few rods away, that the clans had 
assembled. There were about one hundred men and boys with their 
spears and war dubs, their bodies shining with oil, and their spears shining 
from vigorous rubbing, while their faces were hideous with white and 
red paint of brick-dust and ashes. They kept leaping in the air, yelling 
and blowing that soul-sickening horn. Little by litde they came toward 
us, stooping low, hiding behind trees, gliding back and forth until they 
were in front of the house. Then I stepped out and smiled at them, while 
suddenly with a yell that was not earthly, they sprang in the air, the 
first line made as if throwing the spear, and suddenly dropped down 
for the following ranks. Again they ail sprang up into the air, yelling, 
dancing, singing, and brandishing spears, then circled around the house 
and attacked from another quarter. 

These manoeuvers were kept up for some time, and they grew more 
excited and more wild all the while. Then, at a command from their chief,, 
they ceased and began to dance. Dancing with the Shulla (Shilluk) means 
jumping up and down in the same spot, accompanied with a sort of 
chanting sing-song, throwing the arms over their heads and flourishing 
spears and clubs. 

Again they formed in line of battle, five ranks deep, with a front of 
twenty, each man with spear and shield. The horn sounded the advance^ 
and away they charged to the Doctor's house. They seemed to get the 
very spirit of murder in their faces. They charged in good order; the 
front rank, striking at an imaginary foe, dropped to their knees to allow 
the other ranks to strike over their heads, and then the horn sounded thei 
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retreat. Around our house they went in a regular stampede, and forming 
in a line again in front of the house for another charge. 
This they repeated a number of times. Then a crowd of women, who 
had followed their husbands and sweethearts to battle, acted the part of 
foe, only to be overcome by the brave warriors and driven back. This \ 

part was very amusing. One old body with great bravery marched out * 

and charged, using her pipe as her weapon. The men were a bit rough * 

in driving her back, and she was evidently afraid her dear pipe would 
come to grief, so she took it inside our house and when next we saw 
her she was in the ^ck of a fray with a long weed as her weapon of 
offence and defence''.] 
The dry season is also the time for travelling. Relatives pay mutual visits, 

and marriageable young men go to the Nuers and Dinkas with spears, wire, 

stuffs, and dura, which they exchange for sheep and calves. 

IV. RELIGION. 

In the religion of the Shilluks three components ary clearly distinguishable : 
I. Jwok (jtoi^k) or God; 2. Nyikang (lyikHnbJj the progenitor and national 
hero of the Shilluks; 3. ajwogo (djwigi)^ the witch doctor or sorcerer. These 
three do not exist separate from each other, but have many relations amongst 
one another. There are still other forms of religious service, but they are not 
so prominent as the three mentioned. 

"Jwok (jw^k) is a supreme being, residing above''. Whether he is regarded JWOK 
as creator is not sure. According to the sayings of some natives he surely is, 
but it seems probable that this belief, if there is such a one, is young, and must 
be traced back to Mohammedan or Christian influences. — On certain occasions 
an ox is kiUed as a sacrifice to Jwok, though this is done more frequently to 
Nyikang; prayers are also offered to Jwok, but according to my information, 
they have only one prayer to Jwok (for which vide page 171), while to Nyikang 
there are many. "Praying*^ to Jwok is expressed by a different word from that 
which serves for designating a prayer to Nyikang; the first is lama ''to pray** ; 
its original meaning is probably: to conjure. In praying to Nyikang kwachQ "to 
ask for, to beg" is used. While the prayers to Nyikang are sung, and accom- 
panied by dances, that one to Jwok is only spoken, not sung, and not accom- 
panied by dancing. Jwok has no visible symbols or temples, nor are the prayers 
to him offered by a priest or sorcerer, but by the chief or village-elder. 

In the heart and mind of the Shilluk Jwok does not possess a deep-rooted 
rank. In some way they do attribute good and evil to him, and chiefly the 
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latter; when a person is ill, they may say: fTtJ^o^k "Why, Jwok?" The sudden 
and violent death of a man is regarded as being caused by Jwok. But I do not 
think there is any ethical motive in our sense underlying this belief; Jwok has 
simply killed the man for having offended him, probably without knowing it. 
The name of Jwok is used in a favourable sense in the following phrases of 
salutation: when a person arrives, he is saluted: y/ ksljtoQk "you have brought 
Jwok'' ; to one starting on a journey they say : t/i mtfejwok^ you may hold fast 
Jwok''. — Jwok has also the meaning of "sickness" ; the reason for this is the 
conviction that Jwok is the causer of sickness; "he is sick", they express by 
"he has Jwok", "Jwok is upon him". 

Although the Shilluk does certainly not connect with the word Jwok the same 
notion as we do with "God", Jwok is doubtless the only word fit for being 
used in the Christian sense. It is true the word occurs in stories in rather a 
disrespectful sense, any being with more than natural powers being called a Jwok; 
but this is so in analogous cases with many Afncan peoples, and will almost 
always be so in heathen languages; it can therefore not form a real obstacle 
for using the word in Christian preaching and literature. 

[In older literature the name Kelge appears as that of the "creator of the 
Shilluks." I have never heard this namej. 
NYIKANG,AND The tradition on the origin of man or rather of the Shilluks leads to the 
THE OMOT^ second and most important part of the religious practice of the people, viz. 
SHILLUKS the worship of Nyikang. This tradition runs thus : A white or rather greyish cow, 
dean aduk, came out of the river; she brought forth a gourd; when this gourd 
split, a man and animals came forth out of it (vide page 178). The name of this 
man was KqIo; KqIq begat OmarQ, who begat Wat Mol ("son of MoV*) ; Wat 
ilfgZ begat Okwa. Okwa used to go to the riverside; here he met repeatedly two 
maidens who had come firom out the water, they were very beautiful and had 
long hair, but the lower part of their bodies was like the form of a crocodile. 
One day Okwa seized the girls and carried them away. Their screams brought 
out their father, who till then had not been seen by Okwa. His face and the left 
side of his body were like human, but his right side was green of colour and had 
the form of a crocodile. When asked he declared his name to be Odiljil, he pro- 
tested against his daughters being taken away by force, but afterwards consented. 
Okwa married the girls. The names of the two maidens were Nyakayo and Ong- 
wat (Nakat/Q and Onwat). One of Nyakayo 's sons was Nyikang; according to some 
this was the eldest child, while others say he was the youngest. Nyakayo had more 
children beside Nyikang; of one son the name is known, he was Omgi; the names 
of her daughters are (according to A. E. S.) Ad Dui, Ari Umker, and BuQyung. 
Okwa's second wife Ongwat gave birth to one son, Ju or Bwaro. Okwa married 
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a third wife, whose eldest child, a son, was called Duwat (DuivQt), The name 
Dimo also occurs as that of a son of Okwa, but I could not make out who his 
mother was. Nyikang was in form partly a man, and partly a crocodile. 

[The exact pronunciation of Nyikang is NikAn^, but the final o is often 
omitted: Nikdn; the form NdkHn also occurs; in older literature the name 
is written Nyakam, Nyekom. NilcAn^ is a composition from fii, lia "son'' 
and KoAqj which is probably a proper name; thus rfikhno means: "son 
of jKang.^ The name Kano occurs also in OkdnQ^ which is composed from 
and KanQ ftnd means "descendant of Kano; Okano is another name 
designating the Shilluk people. But about KdnQ the traditions, as far as 
they are kown, say nothing. — Frequently Nyikang is simply called rij^ 
"king".] 
Nyakayo (NahdyQ)^ the mother of Nyikang, exists up to the present time. NYAKAO, THE 
Her residing place is about the junction of the Sobat and the White Nile. This ^^^^^ ^^ 
is remarkable, as according to the tradition she did not emigrate with her son 
Nyikang, and yet does not now live in her original place, but in the Shilluk 
country. She sometimes appears from out the river, generally in the form of a 
crocodile, but at times in other forms. No worship or sacrifices are offered to 
her, but when a man or animal is taken by a crocodile, this is attributed to 
Nakdt/Q.When she does this, the people must not complain ; it is rather an honour, 
when she takes her sacrifice from a village. 

In dubious judicial cases Nyakayo is resorted to as judge. The accused one 
is tied in a river, and a goat is bound and laid on the river-bank near by. This 
latter is done to allure a crocodile. If the accused one is taken by the croco- 
dile (i. e. by Nyakayo), he was guilty. But not infrequently the deKnquent, from 
fear of being lacerated by the crocodile, confesses his crime. 

Between Nyikang and one of his brothers, probably Duwat, there arose a NYIKANG'S 
quarrel after their fSather's death; according to some, about who should follow GRATION 
the father in the chieftainship, others say it was a quarrel about cattle. As 
they did not come to an agreement, Nyikang together with OmQif his brother, 
and his half-brother Ju (and his three sisters), left the country, > seeking for a 
new abode ; when he started, DuivQt threw a digging stick after him, wherewith 
to dig the ground (or to bury the dead). Several tribes whom he met on his 
way, joined him, thus increasing the band of his followers. Nyikang settled 
about the mouth of the Sobat, and here founded the kingdom of the ShiUuks. 
To increase the population of his new foundation, he changed animals and 
fabulous beings whom he found in the place, into men, built villages for them, 
and made them his subjects. 

While residing in the Shilluk country, Nyikang fought many wars, among NYIKANG'S END 

' "acquiring wings and fljring awaj to the mouth of the Sobat^S A. E. 8. 
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others one agunst the sun and his son; vide page 159. 

When he felt his end approaching, he assembled all the chiefs of his king- 
dom for a splendid festival. While all were merry, suddenly a great wind arose, 
and scattered all those present. In this moment Nyikang took a doth, wound 
it tightly round his neck, and thus choked himself.* 

But many Shilluks firmly believe that Nyikang is still alive. The Rev. Oyler 
writes to me : "When I asked how Nyikang died, they were filled with amazement 
at my ignorance and stoutly maintained that he never died. K he dies, all the 
Shilluks will die. Hq, Dak^ and five other kings ascended to heaven, where 
Nyikang prays for the Shilluks (!). They say that he disappeared as the wind*". 
HOW NYIKANG Nyikang is the ancestor of the Shilluk nation and the founder of the Shilluk 

dynasty. He is worshipped, sacrifices and prayers are offered to him ; he may 
be said to be lifted to the rank of a demi-god, though they never forget that 
he has been a real man. He is expressly designated as "litde'' in comparison 
with God. 

In almost every village there is a litde hut dedicated to Nyikang, or to 
some other ancient king. In form it is like the conmion houses, but much 
smaller and more slender. On its walls sometimes rough drawings in white, red, 
and black colour are seen, consisting simply in line-ornaments or representing 
animals. These drawings are made by women , with white , red and black 
earth, and are renewed eveiy year before the chief prayers are offered. These 
huts are conmionly called k^ r%t "place of the king'' i. e. of Nyikang. Besides 
these small huts they have a number of greater temples, which are in form like 
the Shilluk-hut, but of much larger size. They are found in most of the villages 
devoted to Nyikang. These "sacred villages'' are, Akuruwar, Wau,' Fenyikang, 
Nyibodo (Nibodo), Otgnq, Nyelwal, Oahdro, OttffQ, Didlgo. These houses, the 
small as well as the larger, are the places where Nyikang is worshipped. In them, 
at least in some, a number of reliques are preserved, which are considered holy 
and are held in great veneration. Among these are a statue of Nyikang made 
of ambach-wood; the holy spear, drum, and shield of Nyikang, a digging stick, 
ancient metal ornaments and clothes, etc. Spoils from wars are also dedicated 
to Nyikang, and are preserved in the temples. 

In times of need, when sickness or war are threatening, but above all when 
rain does not come in due time, the people assemble round the house of Nyikang 
and pray to him. This is done by dancing and at the same time singing prayers. 
At the beginning of the rainy season, when they are about to plant dura, the 
regular chief prayers take place ; on this occasion an ammal is slain as a sacri- 
fice to Nyikang. Before the transaction of any serious business the elders of 
the village assemble around the temple of Nyikang, to ask for his counsel. 

> Till the subjeedoii of the Shillaks by the British all succeeding ShiUnk Uiigs have finished 
their tiyes by tiie same form of death. 

' This Wan is not the place in the Bahr Ohacal Ptovince, but is situated on the left bank of the 
White Nile between Taufikia and Kodok. 
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By Hjikang also oaths are sworn. The expressions mostly used in swearing SWEABING 
an oath are: lyikan sh^I i. e.: "Nyikang indeed^, "by Nyikang!'' JNikanananl ntikang 
i. e. ''Nyikang here!^ or: "Nyikang now!** Another form is to couple his name 
with any of the sacred villages, as Nikan a Waul i. e. "by Nyikang of Wau!*" 
Likewise Nikan a Neltoal, etc. In their conversalions they are constantly using 
these oaths; they often make promises under oath, which they, however, readily 
break without any fear of penalty. They swear also by Dak, or any other of 
the ancient kings. 

Another mode of swearing, which is used in judicial cases only, is to swear 
by the holy spear (of Nyikang) : the ajioogQ who keeps the spear, sacrifices a 
sheep and puts the blood upon the accused and the accuser, and offers a prayer 
that justice may follow. Now the accuser or the accused or both swear by the 
holy spear. If a person perjures himself, death is sure to follow as penalty. 

Nyikang at times appears in the forms of certain animals, as ichneumons, rats, HOW 
snakes, lizards, or in birds. The tree on which such a bird alights, is considered APPEARS 
holy, and is henceforth dedicated to Nyikang; beads and pieces of cloth are 
suspended on its branches, sacrifices and prayers are offered below it. When 
once the Turks felled such a tree without knowing its destination, terror fell 
on the by-standing Shilluks ; they walked in procession round the tree, filled 
the air with lamentations, and killed an ox to propitiate their ancestor. 

Though Nyikang is considered inferior to Jwok, sometimes the names of NYIKANG AND 
both are called simultaneously in the same prayer. In some prayers the name "pROPHETS" 
of Dak, a son of Nyikang, is also invoked beside that of Nyikang; but this is 
not fi*equent. It seems, however, that in some measure the nearest descendants 
of Nyikang, or rather the ancient kings of the Shilluks, enjoy some kind of 
veneration, though perhaps this may not be called religious. They sometimes 
talk about the ror^ which is the plural of 9*^ king, and has in this connection 
the meaning of "Prophets'', or one analogous to that of the ''Judges'' of the 
ancient Hebrews. In several villages there are huts, like those of Nyikang, 
dedicated to one of these ancient kings or "ror*'. 

In the political, religious and personal life Nyikang takes a fieur more important JWOK AND 
place than Jwok. Nyikang is the national hero, on whom each Shilluk feels 
proud, who is praised in iimumerable popular songs and sayings; he is not only 
a superior being, but also a man. He is the sublime model for eveiy true 
Shilluk; everything they value most in their national and private life, has its 
origin in him : their kingdom and their fighting as well as catde-breeding and 
farming. While Nyikang is their good father, who only does them good, Jwok 
is the great, uncontrollable power, which is to be propitiated, in order to 
avoid his inflictions of evil. 
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THE cows The natiyes frequently speak of the "cows of Nyikanir". This expression is 

OF NYIKANG , . ^ j-ir * • ^k i • i j i 

used in two different meanings, one mTtnological and one real. 

Once Nyikang caught a cow in the river in a fish-net. It had no ears or 
horns. This cow was the begmning of a sacred herd; if anyone touched thena 
who was not of their attendants, he died. They live in the river and come out 
to feed at night. This herd was carried away; some say the Dervishes took 
them, while others affirm that it was the Turks. From the dung of this herd 
the "ashes of denying'' were gained. The ashes were made by burning the 
dung of the sacred catde. They are preserved at Wau and other villages dedi- 
cated to Nyikang, and are applied in ordeals, when cases of adultery are to be 
tried. When the woman has confessed, but the man denies, they take recourse 
to the "ashes of denying^. An old chief, taking a spear in his hand, stands 
erect and offers the following prayer: "You Nyikang, the ashes are yours! If 
this man has not had intercourse with this woman, may he escape ! But if he 
has had intercourse with the woman, may he die! K this woman accuses fiidsely, 
may she escape I^ After this the chief takes some of the ashes on his hand and 
strikes the man with it. Then the one who has sworn falsely, will die. 

The other application of the term is to cows devoted to Nyikang by the 
king. Each year the king gives a steer and a cow to the villages in which the 
cows of Nyikang are kept The male is killed and used for food. K any person 
not belonging to the attending herdsmen, eats of die meat of these animals, he 
becomes a servant of Nyikang, and must take up his residence in that village. 
The female is kept for breeding purposes. The Kwa Obogo (vide page 130) herd 
these catde. The chief of these villages of Nyikang seems to be Wau. If an 
outsider tried to milk one of these cows, he would die. 
SORCERY ^h® third factor in the religion of the Shilluks is the iijwigi^ and what is 
connected with him; hjwigi is the witch doctor or sorcerer; the word is pro- 
bably derived from jwgk "God*', and would then mean : "one who is dependent 
on God*', or "who has to do with God*'. As his most prominent business is to 
procure rain, Europeans generally call him rain-maker. He is the mediator 
between the people and Nyikang; he leads the dances and prayers to Nyikang, 
and presides at the sacrificial ceremonies. He heals also sicknesses by admini- 
stering charms. Sick people apply to him with the present of a sheep or goat, 
or even an ox; the animal is killed, and the contents of its stomach are laid on 
the sick person's body; or the skin of the animal is cut into strips and these 
are fastened below the knee of the patient. This is also applied as a protection 
against dangers on a journey. When in the diy season the cattle are brought 
across the river, the sorcerer has to prepare charms to protect them from 
being seized by crocodiles. Besides this he is able to perform miracles, to kill 
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a man by witchcraft, to prevent rain, and to cause the cattle to be barren. — 
There exist two kinds of sorcerers, the one whose functions are just mentioned, 
who plays an important and mostly beneficient roU in public life and the 
official religion of the community, and another one whose doings are secret 
and who works for mischief. K this latter is convicted of his evil doings, he 
may be severely fined, or even sentenced to death. — Besides these the word 
jaL yat "man of medicine'' is sometimes used ; whether this is a synonym to ajtooffo, 
or whether it designates still a third class of "witch"-, or ordinary "doctor*', I 
do not know. 

When possessed by a spirit (or by Jwok?) the sorcerers become ecstatic; ECSTASY 
the same seems to be the case with a newly elected king ; here it seems to be 
the spirit of Nyikang, which falls on his follower, vide page 149. 

The texts contain many mythological tales and allusions, which may in former MYTHOLOOY 
times have formed part of the strictly religious belief of the people, but exist 
now merely as historical traditions, without having any active meaning to the 
present generation; this domain of their mental life isy however, not sufficiently 
known as yet to allow a decisive judgment A reminiscence of sun-service is 
evident firom 55, page 166. The Nile and Sobat are populated by water-people, 
who in figure are pardy like men, pardy like crocodiles or fish. They had, in the 
past, many intercourses with men. — According to some older writers the 
spirits of the Nile are worshipped. They have their own catde-herds, which live 
with them in and on the banks of the Nile. They often dive up from the water, 
chiefly in misty weather. When a cow is fished out of the river, it is placed 
under the protection of the Nile-spirits and the sun-god K 

The Shilluks have two expressions which may be translated by "soul'' or SOUL, SPIRIT 
"spirit" of a living person: toei and tipQ; wet means "breath", and is the life- 
giving factor in man; the meaning ottipo is "shadow" of a man, or "image", 
as seen when looking into clear, still water. — The spirit of a dead person is 
called anekq; the word is derived firom n^gq to kill; aneko probably means "one 
who kills", or "who is kiUed". The anekQ is feared. 

On the abode of deceased persons the Shilluks have but vague ideas; in one ABODE OF 
of the texts the dead are called "the people of the village of God", je pa jwok, ^HE DECEASED 
Whether they have a general belief in a life afler death, is not known. 

Islam does up to now not find much sympathy with the Shilluks. They 
prefer their own reUgion to that of foreigners. Only a few people who have for 
a longer time lived in close touch with Mohammedans, chiefly those who have 
served as soldiers, adopt the religion of Mohammed, or at least wear Moham- 
medan amulets beside their own charms. It is admirable that these people, 
Shilluks, Dinkas Anywaks, and Nuers, though having lived for centuries side 

^ TbiB doabtlesBly relates to the cows of Nyikang, yide the preceding. 
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by side with Arabs and other Mohammedan people, should have preserved 
their own heathen form of worship, and should, with a few exceptions, look 
down rather with contempt on the religion of the foreigners. Partly this is ex- 
plained by their conservatiyeness and self-confidence, and partly by the fact 
that their intercourse with Mohammedans was almost exclusively hostile. Whether 
now that the Pax Britannica makes slave-dealing and raiding impossible and 
new ideas slowly penetrate the country, Islam will make greater progress, the 
future will show. A gradual peaceful conquest of the countiy by Islam is not 
improbable, because civilisation, as it comes to these people, wears an outspoken 
islamic stamp. 

On Christian Mission work among the Shilluks vide the end of Introduction. 

V. POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 

RESIDENCE The Shilluks are the only people of the Sudan who have a Kingdom >. Tho 

king resides at Fashoda. His residence consists in a large number of huts for 
himself^ his numerous wives and other members of his family and for guests. 
He possesses large herds of cattle, goats and sheep. When a person of some 
respect pays him a visit, the king presents him with an ox. — The royal robe 
consists in a leopard skin. They have also a coronation robe of leopard skin 
and ostrich featiiers, which has been handed down from many generations. 
The present king has a gorgeous red robe presented by the governor, which 
he wears on occasions when he meets the higher English officials. 
ELECTION The kingdom of the Shilluks is hereditary in so far as the king must always 
be a member of the royal family, that is, of the descendants of Nyikang, and 
only a person whose father has been a king, may be elected. There are three 
houses of the royal family, and the king is elected from each of these royal 
branches in turn. K there are several brothers in the branch whose turn it is to have 
the kingship, upon the death of the king one of these brothers will be elected. 
But in case there is no vacancy during the life of these three brothers, then 
the sons of the eldest will be in line for the throne. 

Fady^ is the present king. He is of the house of Ewat Eer. When he dies, 
the kingship will pass to the house of Yoi at the death of the king from the 
house of Yo it will be the turn of the house of JSedQk. Thence it will return to 
the house of Kwat Ker, but not to a son of Fadi^§t^ but to one of the king's 
brothers. When it has gone around the circle again, it will be the turn of a son 
o{Fady^. There seem to be two branches of each house, so that when a king 
dies, it will be the turn of his eldest son to become king, after five kings have 
reigned and died. There have been other royal houses, but they have lost their 

>) 'ndng*" is in Shillok 9*|j( or rej^; in older literature the word *'bondu'' is given as the Shillttk 
name for king. By Europeans the king is commonly called mek, which is a contraction of the Arab 
malik. 
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right to the throne. If all the sons of a king die, before it is the turn of one of 
them to become king, that family loses its royal prerogatives. A left-handed or 
otherwise deformed man cannot be crowned. When from such or a similar 
reason the son of a king fails to be crowned, his posterity loses the right to 
the throne. 

As a rule only a man can be king ; though once a queen reigned, she ap- 
parently did not command a great authority, vide page 1 49 ; and it is characteristic 
that in the lists given by Banholzer and Dr. Giffen her name is not mentioned. 

The way in which the king is elected, vide page 122 ff. Of course frequently 
par^ intrigues are at work on these occasions, and it may have been not quite an 
uncommon occurrence that there were several candidates for the throne, sup- 
ported by different factions ; sometimes there were even two kings, residing in 
different places of the country. 

The power of the king was, previous to the British occupation, absolute ; POWER OF 
he disposed on life and death of his subjects. The subjects had to pay heavy 
taxes in cattle, dura, boats, skins for clothes, and under certain circumstances, 
in persons also. 

All judicial cases may be brought before the king, with whom lies the final JURISDICTION 
decision. They have an unwritten code of law, providing fixed penalties and 
fines. Cattle thieves were formerly killed on the spot by the owner of the stolen 
property. If the thief escaped, but was located with the stolen thing, the owner 
demanded it. In case the thief refused to give it up and the owner was unable 
to get it by force, he then reported to his chief, and if he failed there, the matter 
went to the king, who punished the man perhaps by taking his property and 
some girls from his village for himself. 

In the case of certain infractions of the law the convict became the slave of 
the king, and could no more return to his home. These slaves are known as 
typi orok ("men of crime**) or adsrq. The king gives to such a man a wife. 
Their children are slaves at the royal court and are called adivQ. To the male 
descendants of such the king gives wives, and the females are taken to be given 
to male members of the adlrQ class as wives. If the king does not have enough 
girls in the adgrQ class to supply all the young men with wives, he buys free 
girls for the purpose, their descendants become also slaves. 

In some cases the criminal becomes the slave of a chief; these are also 
called adtro. 

Murder cases were tried by a court of chiefs and the king. If the man was 
condemned, he was disgraced in many ways before the people. Sometimes he 
was led about the village with a cow-rope around his neck, and then executed 
by hanging. If a man was executed on account of a crime, his whole family 
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and everythiDg he possessed became the property of the king. 
DIVISION OF The country is divided into 63 districts (vide page 127), every one of which 

is presided by a district chief; each village again has its own chief. The district 
and village chiefs are appointed and may be deposed by the king. Quarrels 
and law-suits may be judged by the local or district chief, but an appeal to 
the king is always possible. Common affairs of a village and minor judicial 
cases are judged by the local chief together with the old men of the village. 
They sit on such occasions in a circle in the village yard, in the shade of a tree, 
if there is one. If the meeting is secret, or if the weather is bad, they assemble 
in the cow-house. 

vi. ETHNICAL COMPONENTS OF THE 

SHILLUK PEOPLE. 

EAKLY When Nyikang arrived in what is now the Shilluk country, the latter was 
OF THE iohftbited by other tribes, who probably were partly of dark, and partly of 
COUNTRY fair colour. These inhabitants were either expelled or subdued and then in- 
corporated into the Shilluk nation. This process is clearly reflected in the 
traditions. Among others Nyikang found the "red strangers'* in the country, 
which he either defeated and made them tributary, or drove out of their re- 
sidences (vide page 163 ff). These "red strangers^ seem to be Arabs. But apart 
from them the traditions speak of fabulous beings who were partly man and 
partly animal; Nyikang fought with them, and when defeated, transformed 
them into real men and settled them in villages. They are probably the original 
negro inhabitants of the present Shilluk country, who up to this day form the 
essential part of the Shilluk people, a discrimination being made between 
them and the "people of Nyikang. ** 
SOCIAL The latter form, so to say, a nobility. The first in rank is the royal family and 
all members of it, that is all persons who can claim descendency from Nyikang. 
The male members of the royal family bear the title Kvsa rii "descendant of 
the king^, and are shown special deference. In several of the historical traditions 
the king or the royal family expressly distinguish themselves from the common 
Shilluks; in these connections the name "Shilluk^ is even used in an abusive 
way : "merely a Shilluk'', vide page 233. Probably the name of the Shilluks cholQ 
means "black'' ; in some nearly related languages the word has this meaning. 
This makes it probable that Nyikang and his people, or, the members of the 
royal family, were originally of lighter colour, as only this would give them a 
reason for calling the population they found inhabiting the country, "blacks". 
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So tbe coming of Nyikang into the Shilluk country would in fkct mean an 

immigration of light-coloured people into a region already inhabited by black 

tribes. — Probably the word Okan/^ which, as is shown on page XLI, is connected \ 

with Nikdntif and means a descendant of Kano^ also designates only or munly 

members of the royal family, and not the conmion Shilluks ; on the Sobat the 

word is rarely used; but it is well known at Fashoda, the seat of the royal 

court. 

There live among the Shilluks a number of "Nubians'', called by them DqA; BELATIONS 
the word is derived from Dongola, and designates the Nubians (and perhaps j^^jbians 
other tribes) living west of the White Nile. These Nubians came into the coun- 
try as captives, during wars, others came as fugitives. They are exceptionally 
numerous in Faina, a sub-district of Nyagir; they are known here as good 
cultivators of dura. Originally these were driven into this district by the Khalifa's 
people, and inhabit five villages, consisting of 104 domiciles; they are subject 
to the Shilluk chief of the district. — The Nubians play a certain role in the 
election of the king, vide page 122 jBf. They bear the title NadwaL 

The Shilluks do not, as a rule, agree well with the Dinkas, their northern RELATIONS 
and eastern neighbours. The Dinka possesses more cattle than the Shilluk, and ^ij!? ™^ 
therefore looks down on the latter rather contemptuously. The Dinkas are said 
to have formerly lived on the right bank of the lower Sobat, but were driven 
inland by the Shilluks. Incited by Arabs, the Shilluks in former times fre- 
quently raided the Dinkas and carried away their women and cattle. They 
however live peaceably now, thanks to the fear they have of the new Oovem- 
ment. The two tribes now and then pay mutual visits and also intermarry 
occasionally; a certain amount of trade is carried on between them. 

There are a few Selim Baggara in the neighbourhood of Eaka, but these RELATIONS 
people appear to visit the district only after the harvest to purchase dura from ]^^o^^^ 
the Shilluks, which they are too indolent to cultivate themselves. The Eenana 
Arabs occupy the wells at Atara. They are disliked by the ShiUuks on account 
of their dirty habits. Another branch of the Eenana Arabs inhabit a village close 
to Fadiang {Fa dean "village of catde**). 

VII. MIGRATIONS AND HISTORY. 

South of the Shilluk country there live, under different names, a number of ORIGINAL 
tribes who likewise speak the Shilluk language (vide page 30 ff.), and who, in their fS^^iS^^'f^ 
physique, show strong resemblances to, and in some cases identity with, the WANDERIN08 
Shilluks of the White Nile. It must be supposed that originaUy all these tribes 
lived in one place. Some of them still have traditions pointing to a common 

WESTKRMAHN, The SUUnk People. IV 
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origin and a common home. The aouthem mass of the Shilluk speaking people, 
the Oang, pretend to have come from north (vide Schweitzer, Emin Pascha; Berlin 
1898, page 155), and, as will be seen below, the White Nile Shilluks have mi- 
grated into their present seats from south; so the original habitat of the whole 
people will have been in the country situated about the middle of their present 
seats, that is, along the shores of Bahr el Jebel. Here one division of the 
Shilluks, the Ben (^W, also written Beir), are still living. The rest of Ae 
Shilluks were forced to emigration probably by the arrival of more powerful 
and warlike tribes coming from east, viz. the Bari and Latuka, who up to 
the present time inhabit this country. The ShiUuks, being thus expelled from 
their seats, emigrated in three directions : south, north-east, and north-west. 
The division wandering southwards are now known as Gang or Acholi, Shuli 
(on the identity of the names Acholi, Shuli, and CKolo vide page 31); the 
north-eastern branch are the Anywaks (Anuaks). These two branches, viz. the 
Gang and the Anywak, have practically almost no differences in their dialect; 
they may be said to speak the same dialect, which differs from the rest of 
Shilluk dialects by the relative primitiveness of its sounds; to give one example, 
they have generally preserved ch and p, where other dialects have adopted the 
younger corresponding sounds bK and /. So these two may be regarded as 
direct branches of the original stock, who both must have branched off about 
the same time. That Gang and Anywak have been separated from the north- 
western section at an earlier period than that in which the latter was again 
divided into different sub-groups (vide below), is evident from the fact that all 
these north-western sub-groups still know of their common origin, whereas I 
have never met with a tradition pointing to relationship with the Anywaks and 
Gang. 

The Anywaks have again been divided into three sections, whose residences 
vide page 30. From the Gang a number of smaller divisions have branched 
off into south-west, south and south-east: the Lur, (Alum), Jafalu (Jafuluq, 
Japaluo), Lango, Ja-LuQ, (Nyifwa Eavirondo), Wagaya. 

The third division first wandered north-westward, crossing the Bahr el Jebel, 
and subsequendy probably resided in a place situated about the 10® eastern 
long, and y^ northern lat. That they have settled and lived in this region for a 
considerable time, is practically proved by the fact that on older maps a num- 
ber of villages are situated here whose names begin in Pa, Fa; e. g. Fatil in 
the Dinka district Eql; Fayot, Fawer, Fayak, in the Dinka district Each, and 
Fagak, in the Dinka district Twi (Twich) . Pa, Fa is a word of the Shilluk language 
meaning village, home (Many villages in the Shilluk country have this same 
prefix pa, fa, vide 80; it is also freqent in the Jur country: Famir, Fabuchak, 
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Fashien, and in the Acholi country: Fanyikuara, Fandikir, Faggeir, FadjuUi, 
Fadibek (from Schweitzer, Emin Pascha). This district is now inhabited by 
Dinkas, and their occupation of the country no doubt forced the Shilluks to 
emigrate once more. From here they went in north-eastern direction and thus 
came into their present seats on the White Nile and Sobat Thett last wanderings 
were carried on under the leadership of Nyihang; they form the object of the 
traditions on pages 1 58 ff. Another part of this north-western section went west- 
wards and formed the Ber (= Beri^ vide 87) and Belanda or rather Bor^ vide 
page 44. The third part of this branch are the Jurs and the Dembos. Jur is a 
nickname given to the people by the Dinkas, it means "uncivilised tribe*", 
"bushman^. They call themselves Luo, a name which occurs again among seve- 
ral southern ShiUuk tribes, vide 89; by the Bongos they are called Ber (vide 
above), dius showing in their very names the near relationship they have with 
other Shilluk divisions. — The Jurs have no cattle, they are renowned as iron 
smelters. 

According to Schweinfurth (page 63) the Jurs themselves say that they are 
a part of the Shilluk people who (on account of over-population) emigrated 
from north (i. e. The White Nile region) into their present habitat, and that 
they call the name of their ancestor Oshuola = OchdlQ. But on the other hand, 
Hofmeyer states that the White Nile Shilluks call the Jurs OdimQ, that is des- 
cendants of DimQ. Now DimQ is a brother of Nyikang, whom the latter left. 
All the Shilluk traditions are unique in the assertion that Nyikang did not go 
northwards together with Dimo. So this would mean that the Jurs never 
wandered into the White Nile country, but went their way directly westward 
into their present seats. 

[The suggestion on the migration of the north-western section, viz. that 
of the White Nile Shilluks, Jurs, Dembos, Belandas and Bers, as it has 
been outlined above, is in a remarkable way supported by traditions of 
the White Nile Shilluks, which HofnDieyer gives; according to these the 
origin of the nation was in the far east (i. e. east of the Bahr el Jebel). 
Nyikang led his people from the east towards north-west. After a long 
march ttiey crossed the Nile (i. e. the Bahr el Jebel) and cam^ into that 
region which is now called Bahr el Ghazal. From here the Belanda went 
westwards, the rest, after some time, travelling fcLrther northwards.] 
While nothing is known concerning the time of the earlier Shilluk migrations, THE RULING 
we are able to fix the approximate date of the wanderings which resulted in the amonq THE 
final settlement of the "Proper Shilluks" on the White Nile and Sobat. Mr. B. SHILLUKS 
Struck, by taking into consideration all the available (written or unwritten) 
chronicles of African dynasties, has made a calculation on the average duration 
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of the reign of an African ruler. The number of years thus reached at is between 
13 and 14 for each king. Now from the reign of Njikang, who was the first 
Shilluk king, till to-day the Shilluks have had 28 to 30 kings ; 29 multiplied with 
1 3 Ya leads back to the first quarter of the sixteenth century. About this time, 
then, the Shilluk kingdom was founded, or, in odier words, during this period 
a probably fair-skinned tribe or clan became in some manner united with 
the Shilluks, and made itself the ruling factor among the latter. The first of 
these leaders and rulers was Nyikang, or possibly Nyikang is only a per- 
sonification --r the heros eponymos — of the foreign element in the Shilluk 
population. From those early days up to the present never a '^Shilluk^, i. e. 
a member of the original population, has been king, solely the "descen- 
dants of Nyikang** forming the royal family, from which the king is elected. 
Even to-day the descendants of Nyikang do not intermarry with the "Shilluks^, 
they live in districts and villages of their own and enjoy certain privileges, thus 
forming the aristocracy of the nation. Second in rank are those ShiUuks which 
migrated into the country together with Nyikang as his "followers'' or "ser- 
vants.*" They also possess several social privileges and state functions. The 
lowest class of Shilluks are the natives found in the country, when Nyikang 
and his adherents arrived. They may be designated as the "common people*', 
the "subjects** in the state community. The second and third categories, and also 
the firsts have no doubt been mixed by intermarriage. From the earlier centuries 
of the Shilluk dynasty but scanty historical data are known. The only reports we 
have are the list of kings (vide page 135). and a considerable store of traditions, 
dealing with prominent acts of single kings and important events which occurred 
during their reign. Some of these native records are printed on pages 141 fF. 
RELATIONS The iirst time the Shilluks enter history is about the beginnine of the sixteenth 
FUNJ century, that is at the same time when they took possession of their present 
seats. Beginning at this period they have, during almost two centuries, played 
an essential part in the history of the Funj people. The question of the origin 
of the Funj is as yet unsettled. In order to introduce the reader into the problem, 
I shall give a short survey of this remarkable people and their history. 

The most common form of the name is Funj or Fonj, and Fung. Funj is in 
phonetic writing probably jPo^« ending in a palatal n, and Fung ^ Fan^ ending 
in a velar n. Of these two forms I suppose Fonj = Foil to be the older one. 
Foreigners who are not used to a palatal n standing at the end of a word, find 
its pronunciation difficult, and frequently substitute n for it^ a mispronunciation 
which I myself have often heard in the Sudan. This Funj, Fonj is probably 
identical with the Shilluk word hvoo^ "stranger** ; in Shilluk as well as in Nubian 
b and fare interchanged; in Nuer the word for "stranger** sounds /ofi^ and in 
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the Funj language the word '"bunj^ means ''Arab'', i. e. stranger; the identity 
of this bunj with Shilluk bonj, Nuer fonj and the name Funj can hardly be 
doubted. Now Bruce gives the singular of the name by "fungo^, and the plural 
"fungi*'. This is a pure Shilluk form^* q being in Shilluk the ending of the noun 
in singular, and i that of the plural. The meaning of the word "fungo'' Bruco 
renders by "free citizen**. (K. Hartmann [Die Nigritier] identifies the word Funj 
with the Ptoemphanae of the ancients, and morever compares it with a great 
number of African names of similar sounding; but his deductions have not 
convinced me.) 

The present Funj are a negro people living in Sennar. Their colour is dark, 
but somewhat lighter than that of the Shilluks; they are of a strong, tall figure, 
with thin legs. Both sexes wear most artful hair dresses. They have leather 
shields in form almost like those of the ShiUuks; their fighting arms are swords 
and missiles. The huts of the Funj consist in round walls with conical roofs. 
Their chief occupation is agriculture, but they have also some catde. They are 
clever in smelting and working iron and other metak. 

Their religion is Islam, but the older records are unique in stating that at 
the end of the 1 5 th century they were heathens, and even when Bruce was in 
the country, many pagan practices had survived; it almost seems that at that 
time the people still were in their hearts radier pagans than true followers of 
Islam, though the latter had long before become the official religion. 

The Funj country, Dar Fung, stretches on both sides of the Blue Nile. Its 
present boundaries are : on the north, Jebels Gereiwa and Rera ; on the east, 
Jebel Agadi and the Faaogli district. Southwards, it extends to the Abyssinian 
frontier, and including the district of Eeili and the northern Burun country, 
extends westwards towards the Dinkas of the White Nile. In the days when 
the B\ing were a great power of the Sudan, their country included parts of 
Abyssinia, and large districts west of the White Nile. 

About the beginning of the i6th century the Funj appear in history. At this 
time they founded the kingdom of Sennar, which, from then tiU about the end 
of the 1 8 th century, was governed by a Funj dynasty. 

Since the early days of their history the Funj must have lived in some connection 
with the Shilluks. This {Bet is stated by all travellers and explorers who have 
been in the country and have written on the subject. Sir James Bruce, a 
distinguished English traveller and writer, who visited Sennar in 1770, asserts 
the identity of the Shilluke and Funj. In his Travels into Abyssinia he says that 
in 1 504 a hitherto unknown negro nation, which had till then inhabited the 
western shores of the Bahr el Abiad about the 1 3 <^ northern lat., landed in 
canoes in the Arab provinces of the Gezira; they defeated Wed Ageeb, the 
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king of Sennar, and forced a treaty upon him by which the kingdom of Sennar 
became subject to the Funj, who subsequently took possession of the whole 
Gezira. "TAw ntgro nation is in their own country called Shillookf*. ^ In 1 504 
Amru, the son of Adelan, who was the first of their regents, founded his mo- 
narchy on the eastern shores of the Blue Nile, and built Sennar, which ever 
since has been the capital. "From this period untQ the time of my sojourn 
(1770) 266 years had passed, during which twenty kings had reigned^ When 
the monarchy was founded, the king and the whole nation of the Shillook were 
pagans. Soon after they accepted Mohammedanism, and took the name Fungi, 
which they sometimes translate by "lord'' or "yictor*', and sometimes by "free 
citizen^ .... but this term should be applied to diose bom east of the Bahr el 
Abiad only". 

So the essence of James' report is this: The Funj are a portion of the 
Shilluk people, which, in the beginning of the i6th century, crossed the White 
Nile, conquered Sennar, founded a kingdom there, and henceforth were called and 
called themselves Funj. The source from which Bruce got this information, was 
the executioner of the royal court, whose chief office it was to put the king to 
death, as soon as in the opinion of the state ministers he was, from old age 
or on account of his misdoings, no more apt to govern the country. This same 
practice has been in use with the ShiUuks up to the nearest past, with the sole 
difference that the Shilluk kings were strangled by their chief wife, not by an 
official. Bruce, having cured the executioner from a severe disease, gained the 
full confidence of this important person, who no doubt was well acquainted 
with the history of his people. Bruce also mentions the presence of Nubian 
(heathen) priests at the court of Sennar, who were, according to the executioner's 
statement, "great conjurers and sorcerers*'. From these Nubians Bruce heard 
of the "large mountains Tegla and Dyre** (= Jebel Tagale and Jebel Eliri in 
south-eastern Kordofan), from which their, the Nubians', forefiathers had come 
into this country a long time ago, after they had been escaped there from a 
great flood. 

According to the report given in The A. E. S. the rise of the kingdom of 
Sennar began in 1493. In that year Amara Dunkas (= Amru of Bruce?), the 
Sheikh of a sub-section of the Fung, either through the fortune of war or his 
superior capacity, succeeded in getting himself declared king of all the Fung 
tribes. These districts were inhabited by negroes belonging to the Nuba tribes, 
some of whom after the conquest remained in the country, while others emi- 
grated into the mountains of Fazogli and Eordo&n. Those who remained, em- 
braced Islamism, intermarried with their conquerors, and, losing their language 
and nationality, were soon lost in the tribes known collectively under the name 

* Bruce hu never been in the Sbillnk country, and had probably never before heard the name 

"ShiUuk'', he can only have learned it in Sennar from the natives. 

' Thus the average reign of each king was a little more than thirteen years ! vide above. 
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of Fang. Ejng Baadi Abu Dign, who reigned from 1635 — 1671, attacked the 
Shilluk negroes and took a large number of slaves. The Shilluks at diat time in- 
habited the country on both sides of the White Nile south of Eawa. Thence 
he invaded the mountains of Tagale and destroyed Eordo&n, where he again 
took a large number of slaves. On his return to Sennar he built a number of 
villages in that district for his prisoners. The prisoners named these villages 
after those they had left, hence the number of villages now near Sennar with 
names similar tho those in Jebel Nuba, Tagale, and other districts about Eor- 
dofSan. In time these slaves supplied the kings of Fung with recruits for their 
armies. — In 17 19 a king whose name was Gaadi Abu Shilluk ascended the 
throne. 

In the first half of the i8th century the Fungs drove the Darfurians back, 
which had at that time dominion over the country east of the White Nile as far 
as the Atbara ; the Fungs then again established their own authority on the 
banks of the White Nile. In 1770 they even wrested the province of Eordofan 
from the Darftir kings, but it was retaken by the latter five years later. This 
was about the time when the Dinkas emigrated from the Bahr el Ghazal and 
took possession of the right bank of die White Nile, under their great chief 
Akwai Chakab ; by them the BNings were expelled from the eastern shores of the 
White Nile into the Blue Nile region. 

According to CaiUiaud, a French writer, who was in Sennar about 1820, the 
"Foungi*' came from the Sudan, crossed the White Nile and arrived at ''Ar- 
baguy*" (= Herbagi of Bruce) ; here a great battle was delivered, in which the 
Funj were victorious, so that they became lords of the country ; "they gave 
their name to a part of the Sennar kingdom in the Bouroum (= Burun) country, 
called also Jebel Fungi, where the soldiers of the mek live*'. 

R. Hartmann, who visited the country in 1859/60, is of the opinion that the 
original home of the Funj is in Sennar. "They recruited their (black) soldiers 
from their military colonies, which were situated at the foot of the Sennar hills, 
and from Eordofan Nubas.*" "Between 1499 ^^^ 1 53^ the christian state of Aloa 
(Aiwa) succumbed imder the invasion of the Funj, who broke forth from the 
south of Sennar, and whose military force consisted partly of Shilluks^'. "The 
Shilluks are relatives of the Funj, whose intimate allies they were during the 
conquest of Sennar in the i6th century.*' 

CaiUiaud and the A. £. S. as well as Bruce give a list of the Funj kings, 
which, though dilBfering in severel items, is on the whole consistent. Bruce 
fixes the beginning of the dynasty in the year 1504, CaiUiaud in 1484, and 
A. E. S. in 1493. 

Leaving the question of the provenience of the Funj alone, the foUowing can 
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be regarded as sure : i . The kingdom of Funj was founded in the beginning of 
the 1 6th, or at the end of the 1 5th century. 2. the political influence of the Funj 
extended at times westward beyond the White Nile, as far as Darfur and 
Kordofan; consequently the Shilluks must also have been under the dominion 
of the Funj, as their country is situated on the way to Kordofan. 3. All writers 
confirm that the Funj have repeatedly transplanted great numbers of Shilluk 
and Kordofan prisoners into the Funj country, where they were settled, formed 
large colonies of their own, and finally submerged in the "Funj^ nation. It was 
these large numbers of new setders who formed the bulk of the Funj armies 
and enabled them to carry on their great conquests. 4. But it is not at all un- 
probable that portions of the Shilluk people should have emigrated into Sennar 
of their own will ; the coincidence of the arrival of the Shilluks in the White 
Nile region and the foundation of the Funj kingdom is remarkable ; both events 
took place about the beginning of the i6th century; at that time the Shilluks 
inhabited hoih shores of the White Nile as far north as Kawa ; consequently 
they lived in close contact with the people of Sennar, and it seems not unlikely 
that parts of them should have pushed forward into Sennar, the more so as 
they had only just arrived in the coimtry and were not yet finally settled ; such 
an emigration would also explain their now being limited to a relatively small 
district compared with the former much larger size of the Shilluk country. 
5. The Shilluks themselves tell in their traditions of repeated and severe fights 
against the people of Sennar ; they call the place where these wars were fought, 
Chai, and say it is close to Roseires on the Blue Nile, that is east of Jebel 
Gule, where the old capital of the Funj was situated. 6. Cailliaud in his book 
'^Voyage ji M6ro6, names 50 villages beginning in Fa^ in the Bertat and Fazoql 
country on both sides of the Blue Nile; as shown above, Fa is the characteristic 
prefix of ShiUuk villages, being an abbreviation of /a, pa "village". It seems 
evident that these villages are originally settlements of the ShilUuks who 
emigrated into these regions. 7. The Shilluks living in Sennar called the ab- 
original inhabitants ''hwoA or fwon*^ (= Fonj, Funj) that is "strangers", just 
as to-day they call every one who is not a Shilluk: hw(yh (= hwonf)^ and 
finally this became the name of the "Funj nation". 8. It is possible that 
this Shilluk population in Sennar came to political influence and took part 
in the government of the state. This becomes even highly probable by a very 
curious remark of Bruce ; where he translates the name Fungi by "free citisen" 
he continues: "Methinks they shonld not boast ofthe title "free citizen", because 
the first name of nobility in this country is that of 'slaved indeed they have no 
other title except this. If a man in Sennarfeels himself not sufficiently respected, 
he will ask at once : 'Do you not know who I am ? Do you not know I am a 
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slave ?' Connecting with this word the same notion of pride, as one in England 
would say : 'Do you not know I am a peer of the kingdom ?^ All titles and 
offices are not respected, if they are not in the hands of a man who is a slave. 
Slavery is in Sennar the only true nobility*^. This subversion of social ranks 
becomes intelligible, if we assume a state of fieu^ts as suggested above, viz. that 
the Shilluks, and perhaps also, in a limited number, the Nubians, who lived in 
the country as a kind of military caste and still were designated as slaves, had 
in fact become the ruling race. They may even at times have possessed the 
throne, as the name of one of the I\mj kings indicates : Gaadi Abu Shilluk. — 
Thus we understand also the report of the executioner from whom Bruce got 
his information : he was a descendant of the Shilluk immigrants, and considering 
the position the latter held at that time, he was not wrong in saying the Funj 
were originally ShiQuks. The same is to be said of the Nubian priests, who 
claimed for their home the region of theEliri mountains. 9. The present language 
of the Funj, of which Mamo gives sonie 1 50 words, is not identical with the 
Shilluk language, but it shows unmistakable signs of a connection with the 
latter, a number of words being common to both, notably 

Funj. ShiUuk. 

hunj Arab bwo/A stranger, Arab 

ilihia ant M white ant 

kamas to eat chamQ to eat 

lian hippo lian crocodile 

lei giraffe Iqi game 

jok God jwgk God 

kilu star %Z^ Btar 

mine dumb mjfi dumb 

kaj an to-day kach an this time 

kosonff spear ton spear 

lfM8 stick loi, lo^ stick, club. 

Thus out of a number of about 1 50 Funj words given by Mamo 1 1 are 
Shilluk words ; and, what is remarkable, these eleven words the Funj has not 
in conunon with its neighbouring languages Tabi and Bertat, they can there- 
fore not be borrowed from these languages. 

In 1 786 the kingdom of the Funj totally disappeared. EjngAdlan was deposed 
by the Hameg (Hamej), a tribe living south of Roseires. Anarchy prevailed 
throughout the country, and the kings succeeded each other in such rapid 
succession that in the year 1788 four kings successively reigned. During the 
succeeding 33 years of anarchy the Hameg continued supreme, and under 
Sheikh Nasser they devastated the northern and eastern part of the Sudan with 
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fire and sword. 

In 1 820 the Turkuh-EgyptiaD troops under Ismail Pasha occupied the country 
and defeated the Funj in the battle of Abu Shoka. 

Apart from these expansions towards the Blue Nile the ShiUuks of the 

White Nile have frequently waged wars against the Dinkas and Nuers, of 

which their traditions tell. More severely they suffered from never-ending raids 

by Arabs and Turks, undertaken for the purpose of stealing cattle and slaves. 

CONQUEST OF a) By the Turks. As early as 1820— 1830 the Sudan was conquered by the 

THE SHILLXJK ^ */ ^ •* x ^ 

COUNTRY Turko-Egyptian government, and was considered as part of the Turkish empire ; 
but this hardly affected the political situation of the Shilluk kingdom, the Tur- 
kish rule not being strong enough to make its influence felt, except in levying 
at intervals heavy taxes in cattle and com, and in making slave raids. 

b) By the Baggara Selim. In 186 1 the Baggara Selim under Faki Mohammed 

Kher invaded the Shilluk country and plundered it thoroughly. Mohanmoied 

Eher married the daughter of the Shilluk king and practically made himself the 

BIB BAMUEL ruler of the country. — ' In the same year Sir Samuel Baker started for his 

BAKEU'S 

EXPEDITION expedition into the Sudan. His description of the Sudan at this period gives a 

melancholy picture of the results of Egyptian rule. He describes the provinces 
as utterly ruined and only governed by military force, the revenue unequal to 
the expenditure, and the country paralysed by excessive taxation ; the existing 
conditions rendered these countries so worthless to the State that their annexation 
could only be accounted for by the fruits of the slave trade. — On this expe- 
dition Baker founded the military post of Taufikia on the right bank of the 
White Nile, near the mouth of the Sobat; this place has since then consistently 
been continued as a station for troops. 

On Ismail Pasha coming to the throne in 1863 orders for the suppression 
of the slave trade were issued and on Baker's return journey in 1865, he found 
an Egyptian camp of 1000 men established at Kodok in the Shilluk country 
for the purpose. — Khartum was at that time the headquarters of the slave 
traders, who carried out their traffic under the cloak of legitimate commerce. The 
traders organised armies of brigands, and formed chains of stations, of about 
300 men each, throughout their districts, which they had leased from Govern- 
ment. Raids were made on native tribes, who were obliged to submit, fly the 
country, or ally themselves to the slave hunters, to be used against other tribes. 
• CONQUSTBY Jq 1871 the Shilluk country was finally conquered by the Egyptians and 

THEEGYPTIAN8 , ^ • r.u m u- u • 

1 3^ I became a provmce of the Turkish empire. 

In 1874 Charles Gordon was appointed Governor of the Equatorial Pro- 
vinces, and at the close of the same year he could report to the Egyptian Go- 
vernment that the slave trade on the White Nile had received a deadly blow. 

* The following data have with few exceptions been taken from The A. E. S. 
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During Gordon's absence in 1875, the Shilluk tribes in the neighbourhood REBELLION 

OP THE 

of Kodok rose in rebellion against the oppression of the Government, and, had gniLLUKS 
it not been for the presence of Gessi, an Italian adventurer who had joined 1875 
Gordon's staff, Kodok would probably have been lost. 

A great cause of disturbance in the Sudan was the appearance of the Mahdi DIBTUBBANCE8 
Mohammed Ahmed, a native of Dongola; he began his career in 1881. The BEGINNING ^ 
Shilluks and their country were in many ways affected by these troubles; not IN 188 1 
only did they with their own troops fight against the Mahdi, but their young 
men also formed a considerable and valuable part of the Anglo-Egyptian army. 

TheMahdists extended their invasions fur into the Sudan and took possession 
also of the Shilluk country. But in 1890 the Shilluks rebelled against their 
oppressors : an Emir of the Mahdi Zeki, Tumal, was sent thither to queU the 
rebellion, with a force chiefly consisting of the Gallabat men who had fought 
bravely against the Abyssinians in 1889. During the whole of 1891 the war 
against the Shilluks continued, the Mahdists (''Dervishes*') on more than one 
occasion being heavily defeated, and the communications between Omdurman, 
the residence of the Khalifa, and Bahr el Jebel being completely interrupted. 
Two steamers had stuck in the sudd in the winter of 1888, and had been taken 
by the Shilluks; desperate efforts were now made by the Dervishes to effect 
their recapture. In August, 1891, the Kuers were used as allies by tlie Dervishes, 
and succeeded in killing the king of the Shilluks. Soon afterwards, however, 
the Nuers turned against their allies and expelled them from the country south 
of Kodok, whilst the Shilluks inflicted a severe defeat on tlieir enemy near 
Kodok, in December, 1891, and again in January, 1893. The war was waged 
with indecisive results till 1894, when the Dervishes finally crushed the Shilluks 
and murdered their king's wife. After that the Dervishes merely kept a small 
tax-collecting outpost at Kodok. 

On the loth September, 1898, Kitchener left Omdurman for the soutli with 
five gunboats and troops, and having destroyed a Dervish force of 700 at Renk, 
arrived at Kodok on the 19th, where he found the French expedition under 
Marchand. He left a garrison at Fort Sobat. This place has been relinquished 
since as a military post. 

On 19th January, 1899, an agreement was signed between Great Britain and 
Egypt, defining the status of the Sudan, and laying down broad principles for 
its government. 

In tlie same year, on the 24th November, the power of the Khalifa Abdallah, final 

DEFEIAT OF THE 

who was the successor of Mohanmied Ahmed, was utterly defeated by the Anglo- khalifa i 899 
Egyptian army at Um Dubreika; the Khalifa himself was killed. This victory 
finally stamped out the Dervish dominion in the Sudan* 
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EXPEDITION In summer 1898 an Abyssinian force came down the Sobat. It arrived at 

OF THE 

ABYS8INIAN8 ^^^^^ mouth at the end of Jane, but, owing to the death of the leader, the ex- 
1898 pedition returned almost immediately, without having a hostile encounter with 
the Shilluks. 
LATEST In April, 1903, the Shilluk king Eur Wat Nyedok (jlSTedok) was deposed for 
malpractices ; his successor, Fady et Wat Kwat Eer (Kfr)^ is now limited in power, 
and is subservient in most things to the Governor of the Upper Nile Province, 
a Britisch officer resident in the town of Eodok (Fashoda). Gradually the whole 
Shilluk population was now brought under the more direct control of the Anglo 
Egyptian Government. The election of their king is now subject to the approval 
of the Governor General. 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 
IN THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN. 

BY CHARLES R. WATSON, PHILADELPHIA. 

The ''American Mission*' of the United Presbyterian Church of North America 
and the Church Missionary Society of Great Britain are the two missionary 
agencies representing Protestant Christendom in the Egyptian Sudan. Both 
Missions began their work after the opening up of the Sudan through Kitchener's 
victory over the Mahdi forces at Omdurman: the Church Missionary Society 
in 1899 and the American Mission in 1900. In Northern Sudan tliey labor 
alongside of each other in a spirit of comity and cooperation, each developing 
such missionary work as the other may not have taken up at each station 
occupied by both societies. 

The stations occupied by the American Mission in Northern Sudan and the 
forces and work maintained at these stations in 191 1 were as follows: 

Khartum: An ordained American missionary; a native ordained native 
pastor; an organized native congregation with 142 members; a boys' school 
with an enrolment of 210; regular congregational services; a clinic; a boys' 
orphanage or home. 

Khartum North: Two unmarried American women missionaries and an 
American doctor; a girls' boarding school with an enrolment of 133 in both 
day and boarding departments; a boys' day school with an enrolment of 143; 
a clinic; regular preaching services. 

Omdurman: An ordained American missionary; a boys' school with an 
enrolment of 80; regular preaching services. 

WadMedani:A colporteur evangelist with regular preaching services; a 
mixed school with an enrolment of 8 boys and 1 2 girls. 
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At bar a: A boys' school with an enrohnent of 87; also informal services. 

Wadi Haifa: A girls' school just opened, and informal services. 

Port Sudan, Merowe, Suakin and Dueim: There are native Evan- 
gelical Church members at these centers, and informal services are held at the 
first three places. 

The stations occupied by the Church Missionary Society in Northen Sudan 
and the forces and work maintained at these stations in 191 1 were as follows : 

Khartum: One unmarried English missionary ; four native Christian women 
workers; a girls' school with an enrolment of 68. 

Omdurman:A medical English missionary ; two unmarried English women 
missionaries; three native Christian women workers; a girls' school with an 
enrolment of 5 1 ; a hospital and a clinic. 

Atbara: An unmarried English woman missionary; two native Christian 
women workers; a girls' school with an enrolment of 38. 

In Southern Sudan, among the pagan tribes, each Mission labors in a distinct 
territory. The American Missions's sphere of work and influence lies along the 
Sobat River; that of tiie Church Missionary Society lies along tiie upper reaches 
of tiie White Nile. 

The American Mission opened work at Doleib Hill, in 1902 on the Sobat 
River just six miles from where this river empties into the White Nile. The 
American force here consists of two industrial missionaries, an ordained missio- 
nary and a doctor. A^'regular Sabbath morning service is held, and tiiose 
engaged in industrial work, ranging in number from ten to two hundred, attend 
daily morning service. Evangelistic itinerating is done in adjoining villages. 
A boys' school has been maintained but with some irregularity. Some 3600 
clinic patients have been treated. Agricultural and industrial training forms the 
chief feature of the Mission's work. The population of tiiis region is from the 
Shilluk tribe, but Dinka and Nuers are also reached. The Mission is about to 
open another station farther up the Sobat River in the vicinity of Nasser, and 
a doctor and an evangelistic missionary have been appointed to this task. 

The Church Missionary Society began its work at Malek, on the White Nile, 
about icxx) miles south of Khartum, in 1908. The Britisch missionary force 
consists of two ordained men, a lay' worker, and a doctor. The work is chiefly 
among the Thain, Bor and inland Dinkas. 

The following sketch of the early missionary efforts of the American Mission 
will be of interest. In 1899, the Rev. Andrew Watson, D. D., and tiie Rev. J. 
E. Giffen, D. D., were commissioned to visit the Egyptian Sudan and investi- 
gate tiie possibilities for missionary work. This missionary reconnaissance 
resulted in a recommendation tiiat the American Mission, whose work in Egypt 
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extended from Alexandria to Assnan and whose Evangelical Church members 
and adherents were going into the Sudan in considerable numbers as Goyem- 
ment employes, should extend its work to the Sudan. Accordingly, the Rev. 
J. H. Giffen, D. D., and Dr. H. T. McLaughlin were commissioned as the 
first missionaries of the proposed Mission. They reached Omdurman in December, 
1900. For some time, a rigorous prohibition of the Government forbade all 
missionary work among the Moslems of Northern Sudan. The work was there- 
fore limited to the Evangelical and other Christian communities. In March, 1902, 
work was begun at Doleib HiU, among the black tribes of Southern Sudan. 
In establishing this mission station practically everything remained to be done. 
Houses needed to be provided; at first of mud, later of burnt brick, and later 
still of concrete. Provisions needed to be secured and gardening became a 
necessity, for no vegetables or fruit were to be had unless grown by the missio- 
naries themselves. Problems of health became acute, as life and work were 
thus undertaken in a region and a climate where hitherto no white community 
had established itself. To these difficulties were added those of safety from wild 
animals, and especially innumerable snakes which infested the place until the 
land was somewhat cleared by agriculture. There were also the problems of 
establishing just and sympathetic relations with the people of the neighborhood. 
The early attitude of suspicion which prevailed is well illustrated by the follow- 
ing incident narrated by the Rev. Dr. Giffen in his interesting book "The 
Egyptian Sudan." 

"We had been there for some months, and thought we had gained much 
confidence from the people. We had a friend visiting us and this chief, Ariu. 
had called in honor of our guest. After some conversation, our friend said to 
Ariu: 'Now you have a good and righteous Government; it will protect you, 
and will help you; it will fight your battles if need be. And these missionaries 
will teach your children, will help you to cultivate your lands, will find a market 
for your grain, and they have The Book and will teach you of God; you ought 
now to be quiet and peaceable. Till your lands and care for your herds.^ 

"After a good deal of deliberation and smoking, Ariu laid his pipe aside and 
replied: 'Master, you speak well. We had here the Turks (the old Egyptian 
Government) and they said. "Be submissive to us; we wiU protect you, we will 
fight your battles four you, we will teach you of God." But they took our 
cattle, they destroyed our villages, and carried our women and children into 
slavery, and they are gone. Then came the Ansar (the Mahdists) and they 
said: "Come with us, we have a great army; we will care for you and protect 
you; we will give you plenty to eat, and a good place to live; we have The 
Book and we will teach you of God^.But they slew our men, and right here 
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where these missioiiAries built their houses many of our men fell fighting for 
their women and children. They took away our catde, destroyed our villages, 
carried off our women and children, and they too have gone. Now you come 
and say: "We will care for you; we will protect you; we will fight for you; 
we have The Book; we will teach you.^ Master, you speak well; but we will 
see.* 

"This brief, pathetic story, a review of their whole history, reveals everything.*' 

The supreme problem in the new work was, however, the language, for the 
Shilluk language had never been reduced to writing, neither was any grammar 
of the language in existence. The missionaries sent to the Southern Sudan 
mission field labored successively to reduce the language to writing and to 
work out its grammar and vocabulary, but they were greatly hampered both 
by the burden of other work and by an entire lack of acquaintance with cog- 
nate African languages. However, the Rev. Ralph Carson and the Rev. Elbert 
McCreery especially were able to bring together considerable material bearing 
upon the structure and vocabulary of the Shilluk language, but it remained for 
the efforts with which this book is connected to set forth with adequate definite- 
ness the granmiatical structure of the language. These efforts became possible 
through a generous grant made by the Trustees of the Arthington I\md, to the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the United Presbyterian Church of North America 
under whose care the American Mission in the Sudan is operated. 

Among the successes of missionary work during the brief period of about 
a decade which has elapsed since this work was begun, may be enumerated 
the following important achievements : the ministry to the religious life of many 
Christians, Egyptians, Levantines and Europeans who entered the Sudan in 
Government service; the establishment of preaching centers and of both 
educational and medical missionary institutions whose Christian influence is 
steady and far-reaching; the solution of problems of health, of residence and 
of agricultural possibilities; the solid foundations laid for the mastery of the 
language; the winning of the sympathy of the people; and, finally, a hopeful 
beginning in the winning of some to Christianity and in the awakening of a 
spirit of inquiry in a much larger circle. 

The most serious problem is the rapid advance of Islam into pagan territory 
through the aggressive efforts of Moslem traders and the pervasive influence 
of military posts at which are stationed Moslem troops. 
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FIRST SECTION: THE SOUNDS. 



THE VOWELS. 

Enumeration of the Vowels and their Pronunciation. 

1 • The quality of vowels is marked by signs hthno the letters, the quantity is 

marked by signs above the letters. Lang vowels are marked by a line, thus: 
a = long a. All vowels which have no mark above, are short. 

2 • a is the pure short ''Italian" a, the same sound as in English father, only short, 

while a in father is long. The short pure a does not exist in English, but in 
French, as ami, and in German hatte. Ex.: kal fence, mak catch! 

(T is a little narrower than a, but wider than £. The Shilluk a sometimes, especi- 
ally when pronounced rapidly, has a tendency to turn into qt, for instance fia 
"child**, and md "which**, when standing in compound words, are generally 
spok|Hni(i> 9i£ or even lie; mqt, tn^. 

^ (B^ae low-front), as in English fat, man, perhaps a little more tending to- 
waSrds e, as in English let, well. Ex.: Ar^ go! 6^ fish-spear. 

e (Bell e mid-front) as in French iti. This sound is not frequent Ex. : atet 
ichneumon. 

e (Bell eh mid-mixed), a very short, and almost voiceless sound, like e in below, 
fishes, or like a in idea. It is the so-called helping voweP. The snort e 
does not occur at the end of a word, whereas e very often finishes a word. 
In all these cases e is written instead of e. Thus e at the end of a word is 
always to be read «. Only where e stands in the middle of a word, it is 
marked e; ex.: nek killed. 

j (Bell t high-front) like t in bit, pity; ex.: ipifi arrived, kinau thus. 

t as in beer, keen, he, but shorter; ex. : abiky^l six. 

a (Bell a mid-back), a sound between a and ^ like u in but; ex.: gat river. 

Q (Bell 9 low-back), as in not, folly; ex.: gn him, ggl court, nql cut. K(2 stands 
at the end of polysyllabic words, it is pronounced very faintly, so that often 
merely an « is heard. But on close attention one will in most cases hear the 
g. In analogy with e, this 2 ought to be written j^, but as it occurs at the end 
of words with more than one syllable only (and $ never occurs here),^ always 
write 2 instead of (^. 

o like in note, mote, but shorter and narrower, and without the final sounding 
of u^ which the English in note has. In French seau, German so, ital. dolore. 
Ex. : 2o{ club. 
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^ (Bell u high-back), as in English fiill, put, ex. : h^ to have not. 

u like Engl, fool, mood, but aharier, French sou. E!x.: hado to be silent. 

System of the Vowels. 3 

a 
a a 

f « 

o e 

a e i 

u i 

Long Vowels. 4. 

All vowels, including e, may be long, 
a (Bell a mid-back) engl. father, ital. padre, German Vater. 
a between a and §.• almost as u in further; ex. : /s^ to &11. 
i almost as a in careful, ai in laird, ei in heir; ex.: t^Q people, n|ti(2 much. 
« as a in saye, bale; ex.: yqQ to sweep. 
i: yft roads, 
f: ch%n bowels. 

i (Bell i high-front) as in meal, bear; ex.: ring to run. 
o (Bell o mid-back), as o in mole, note, but narrower, and without the final 

sound of u, which is peculiar to this English o; ex. : choii it is finished, 
fi; nfi^ not yet 
u as 00 in fool, cool; ex.: rumg, to think. 

Remarks. C, 

1. The vowels are pronounced with a soft aspiration (the so-called gradual 
glottid). 

2. % and u, when standing in a closed syllable, that is a syllable ending in a 
consonant, generally are pronounced almost j and u. 

3. In forming u and j the mouth is wider opened than in the formation of u 
and i; u ftnd j may therefore be called wide vowek, while u and t are 
narrow. (In forming u the hind-part of the tongue is rabed, in forming u 
it is lowered; likewise in the formation oft the forepart of the tongue is raised, 
and in forming j it is lowered. 

4. According to their place of formation in the mouth 14, u and are back (or 
velar) vowels, i, ie, ^ are front (palatal) vowels. 

5. The language has no nasal vowels. 

6. and q, e and ^ are not so strictly distinguished as is done in some other 
languages. 

WBSTKIUCAlfH, TIm BUUak P«opl«. I 
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Diphthongs. 



ai as y in spy. au as oir in fowl. qi as oi in oil. 

oil as o in note, but the u sound is more distinct than in the English o. 

ei aknost as ei in eight, but the i is heard more distinctly than in English ; n 

and oil are almost two-syllabic. 
/ • The sounds ch^ j, sh and ii, when following a yowel, generally have a slight 

i sound before them, which combines with the preceding vowel to a diphthong. 
This t sound is, however, not expressed in writing, because i . it occurs regularly 
before the said consonants, and 2. some individuals pronounce it so slightly, that 
in some cases one may doubt, whether it really exists. ThxLBpaeh ''home" is to 
be pronounced paicA; goch "beaten" : goich; batiq "to refuse" : baiikQ. 

This t sound is best heard in those cases, where the preceding vowel is a, q 
or ^. 

K, however, a vowel follows the above mentioned consonants, so that the 
word does not end in a consonant, but becomes two-syllabic, the t sound some- 
times disappears altogether. The reason for this is, the connection between the 
first vowel and the second consonant not being so narrow here as is the case 
in a monosyllabic word. Thus **gQch** is pronounced ^^goieh", but go jo hardly has 
any % sound. Likewise ^^laeh" = "laichf^, but lajQ = tct-JQ without an t sound. 

Semivowels, 
y as y in yes; it has never the vocalic value as in the English spy. 
IT as tr in well; to is sometimes pronounced with almost unrounded lips, 
y and w are unsyllabic t and u. 

When following a vowel, also when beginning a word, y and w have a slight 
f and u sound before them ; thus yiyQ to believe almost sounds iyiyo, toar night 
and awa yesterday almost sound utoar, auwa. These i and ti sounds are not 
expressed in writing. 

Combinations of consonant and semivowel are veiy frequent. 



THE CONSONANTS. 

Enumeratioii of the Consonants and their Pronunciation. 

9* 6 as in English; Ex.: baiiQ to refuse. 

ch is a palatal t; in phonetic writing f; it is therefore not quite the same sound 
as in church, child. The sound is articulated further back in the mouth, and 
therefore is thinner. Ex. : ehql Shilluk. See also j and eh. 
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€{ as in English; Ex. : dtmo, to fall; when standing between two vowels, it is 
hardly distinguishable from t. 

^ is an interdental d; put the tongue between the teeth-rows, so that it is visible 
from without between the teeth, then press it lightly against the upper teeth, 
and pronounce a d. Ex.: doi mouth. 

/as in English; sometimes/, that is, an / pronounced with both lips (while/ 
is formed by pressmg the lower Up against the upper teeth, in forming/both 
lips are pressed together) is used instead of/. Ex. :/j}no to divide. 

g always hard, as in garden, gold, never as in Qeorge. Ex. : gqn him. 

A occurs only in some exclamations; it is sounded a litde stronger than the 
English A in he ; e. g. ft^A exclamation of surprise (n followed by a strong 
aspiration). 

X might be called a fricative gi it is in the same relation to ^, as v is to b. It 
might be compared with the Arabic Qhain, but is much softer, and its place 
of articulation does not lie so far back in the throat as that of Ohain. Ex. : 
yen him, yQm thigh. In forming y the back part of the tongue has nearly the 
same position as in the pronunciation of u, but the lips are of course not 
rounded. 

j is a palatal d; in phonetic writing d'; it is therefore not quite the same sound 
as the English j in jest, just. It is articulated a little further back in the mouth, 
and therefore sounds thinner. ^n.ijagQ chief. — ch Andj have the same place 
of articulation; the middle of the tongue's back is pressed against the hind- 
part of the hard palatum. 

k Imn are as in English. But I, when standing at the end of a word, is rolled, 
almost as the English pronounce the II in well. 

9& is a palatal n; it is pronounced like n in cafion, or like Italian and French 
gn in signore, seigneur. Its pronunciation is somewhat difficult, if it stands 
- at the end of a word; here sometimes foreigners pronounce n instead of li. 
This can easily be avoided by adding the so-called ^helping vowel^ to li; 
instead of saying leii war, say leiie. Compare also such French words as 
Compiigne, Champagne, where also ^ ends a word. Ex. : lia child. 

21 is an interdental f^, pronounced by putting the tongue between the teeth, as 
in ^. Ex.: yaj^ eni this tree. 

n is a velar n; it is pronounced like ng in singer, or like n in Con-go. Its pro- 
nunciation is only difficult at the beginning of a word. Divide: si-nger, and 
pronounce "nger** only; this ng is exactly the sound of li. Ex. : fdnQ to 
divide, nalq to cut. 

p as in English. 

r is formed with the tongue's end. It is not rolled (trilled), but pronounced 
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very slightlj, bo that often between two vowels, r and i are hardly distingiii- 
shable. 

•A is formed farther back in the month than the English sh. It is nearbf the 
Mine sound as the German eh in ''ieh, dieh*'; in phonetic writing ;f . When ch, 
sh SLudj stand before the vowels a qo ^u, they are accompanied by a his- 
sing sonnd, so that they tend somewhat more to the English ch, sh and j, 
but they are never identical widi them. 

j^ is an interdental s, it is pronounced as the sharp th in thing. 

t as in English. 

( is the interdental t; it is formed just in the same way as ^ only the tongue 
is pressed more tightly between the teeth, and thus a t is produced. 

; is an interdental z, like th in these. 
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System of the Consonants. 
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Remarks. 

II. I. The consonants m, n, I and r may form a syllable, thus having the quality 
and function of a vowel; in these cases they are designated thus : tn, fL,f, /; 
they may then also have their own tones. 

2. The consonants g, k may have a twofold pronunciation. When standing before 
a velar vowel they are articulated further back in the mouth than before a 
palatal vowel; the g in gu and i in ibu lie farther back than the g in gin^ and 
k in kinau; but this difference in pronunciation is not marked by different 
signs. 

3. Double consonants are rare, but are sometimes pronounced, for instance the 
I in ChqlQ "Shilluk" is frequently pronounced distinctly long: ChqUq; I also 
heard j9finng lum to weed grass, besides pfiti^; hitt i mm^k^ it is raining. 




Chans^e of S ounds 

CHANGE OF SOUNDS. 

The change of sounds takes a large and important part in the grammar of I 2 • 
the Shilluk language. 

In order to show the changes which certain sounds have undergone, it is in 
some cases necessary to take the neighbouring related languages into conside- 
ration; they in many instances help to clear up transformations of sounds and 
to demonstrate older forms of sounds which from the Shilluk alone cannot be 
seen. 

Change of Vowels. 

Quantity. \ O^ 

Long and short vowels are in Shi. not always so strictiy distinguished as is 
done in other Sudan languages. There is, in certain cases, some liberty in using 
a long or a short vowel; but in other cases again the lengthening or shortening 
of a vowel means different grammatical functions. The most important of tiie 
changes will be given here. 

Frequently a vowel is long when standing in an open syllable, that is, a syl- 
lable ending in a vowel, but it becomes short, when standing in a closed syl- 
lable (a syllable ending in a consonant) of the same tvard: ydn I, but yi I ; yin 
you, but yi you ; yiaZ boy, i^ra my boy; jal man, joIq, man; fh not, /i|( not. 

The demonstrative n (see 138) causes the preceding vowel to become long. 
The reason for tiiis may be that n was originally an independent word (in)^ 
with a vowel of its own, the quantity of tiiis vowel being added to the vowel 
preceding n: nate man, nan this man. 

A vowel may be lengthened at will, in order to intensify the meaning of a 
word, e. g.\ i hudtt he was silent; i kkdb he was silent for a long time, he re- 
mained in a deep, musing silence ; S Hfflt he is strong, e n«t^ he is (sometiiing) 
in a high degree; e ^^^ yi rajo, or: d niidb yi raJQ he is very, veiy strong in 
badness, he surpasses everything in badness, is exceedingly bad. Chiefly some 
adjectives may lengthen their vowel exceedingly, so that instead of one line 
above tiie vowel, two or three ought properly to be written: h^h strong i^cA 
very strong, riieh bad, rdch or rach^ very bad; often when such an adjective is 
said twice (see 151), the second time the vowel is lengthened: Heh hifih ^^A 
rHeh. 

Interjections also may have short, long or very long vowel according to tiie 
degree of excitement which is to be expressed. 

In fluent speech frequentiy a vowel is shortened, which is pronounced long, 
if the word is spoken alone. 
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In the vocative case the (last) vowel becomes long: nhik man, nhxi o man! 
(see also 129). 
I 4. Regular changes of vowel-quantily take place in forming singular and plural 

of nouns, and in forming the tenses of the verb. Of these only a few examples 
are given here, for more see 123, 156 ss. 

Singular short vowel Plural long vowel 

oUiihr^ls^ egret; hr\th^hk astuteness. 

Singular long vowel Plural short vowel 

dbdffthibltk albino; gtji-gichi sword. 

In Verbs: 
yti goJQ I am beating j/i gQch I was beaten yd nQgo, I kill 

yi neka daj^ I killed a man. 
Frequently a change of quantity coincides with a change of quality; see below. 
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Quality. 

Here again the changes in the formation of singular and plural and in the 

tenses and modes of the verb are of prominent importance; a few examples 

will suffice here; for more see 124. 

It is particularly to be observed in the following examples that, as mentioned 

above, frequently change of quality and of quantity coincide, and that in some 

cases a change of tone is added to these two. No doubt these changes have 

influenced each other, one causing, or cooperating in causing, the other. 
A most prominent change is that of a long or short a or a, and in some cases 

£• being reduced to e: 

a ) e: ogih^iH crow 6gwiiU6gwfi frog Aywak'-Aywfi crane 

dldh^UH a fish. 

a y e: 6Ulm-6Ufni sycomore faUfei spoon hwHr^hwiti pole. 

a ) «: ra{ king (older form), r^ (properly re^ < king (present form); r^f, is stiQ 
used in a composition : ra{ lsf>Q, king of the people, and when possessive 
pronouns are added: r^ida my king. 

u>atg, and wft/^ to arrive; wq{ heads, weffi nu heads of lions; dak third, 
adeh three. Here always a represents the older, e the younger form. 

S ) «: h^Q, to boil past bik f^io, to be tired past fit 

fyfiQ, to hide past //ni hQdo to bring past kil 

kogQ to ache past kik kd^ to twist past kil 

nQgq to kill past nik k^bo to take n. kip^ 

pQ/nQ to fill and peko to fill hc^ to bring and kelg, to bring 

fudd to be tired and /«dg to be tired 
k^dii to twist and kedo to twist. 

' In Bome words mj mftteiials giye |, where e was to be expected; this is doubtless misheard. 
For "Idng*' rij, being introduced already, I keep this orthography instead of writing re{, which 
would be more correct 
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Sfeye:6dtk^id^H a mat dtif-^H^ a pot dtwil-dtwSli a fish 

altbi^Hpi a bird bttt-^liti hawk. 

In aD these cases except a few, the vowel e has high or high-low tone. Even 
in the verbs with double forms, e. g.fyd^ and/jsdg to be tired, the second form 
originates from a form with high tone, see i88. It is therefore hardly to be 
doubted that the high tone is the cause of the vowel being reduced to e. 
oy fji^ e. The singular of the noun, and the present tense of the verb end in ^ 
which was no doubt originally q. This ^ is very often pronounced e. The 
reason for this is that the emphasis (stress-tone) always lies on the stem-syll- 
able, consequently the pronunciation of fi (f/i) is neglected and is reduced to e. 
In the first instances it is the high tone, in the last the absence of a stress, 
which causes the reduction of a full vowel to e. 

A short, pure a, when lengthened, often becomes s ; there is a general ten- I H , 
dency in the language to pronounce a long a as s, so that it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to decide, whether one ought to write a or Q; often there are no doubt 
individual differences. 

ctchtodjr^hwii guinea-fowl kitl-kili fence dakrdilc pot 

chiQj>Q to mix past chapa J^go to inherit past laka. 

But mark the opposite: liwalg, to touch past ikwg^i ndrq to gnarl past naH- ^ 

Long or short a or a ) short f . Here the coincidence of change of quantity I O • 
with change of quality is the rule: a long a or g becomes a short ^. The shorte- 
ning of the vowel is probably the prius;its consequence was a and a be- 
coming f . 

md and mi which via and lijg child 

kepa and keps, because jagq and Jf^kq to rule 

kadQ and kf^ to go kwalq and kw^tQ to steal 

Itodn and IwsA poor, worthless gwaiikQ to err, past gwgtk 

gwoTQ to snatch, past gwgr ma-^m^k aunt 

ya(-y0i tree ya and y&ia (from yana) to be 

ISgQ and l^kQ to dream yQ^Q and ygbq to open 

pSnQ and p^ko to fill IjibQ and l§pQ mud. 

But mark: raeh bad r§9iQ to become bad; at^-^Mii hat; ysi^yQi boat. 

In the double forms of verbs the form with a is the primitive, from which 
that with ^ is derived; see i88. 

a and e change in: naJQ and niJQ to know. I Q. 

e and £ change in : AtH-At^t mangouste aii^i^-^n^ red ant 6w«t-6ioit a mat. 
t and e change in : wtdq, to exchange past wela 

Ubq to come stealthily past Upa, 

vice versa: yH-ylt scorpion, y^trVH, ^ ^®U* 
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% and ^ change in: rinQ to ran; past a rpL 

and u, u change in: ffgrQ and ffur^ to tattoo, rgmQ and rumq to meet 

bk^dit^kitA hedgehog rnqgif^nmH beer koph^kuchi axe. 
vice versa: kudq to pull out, past kgla, fu^ \ to poll 

nudQ to cut, past nQla fsjfQ j out 

lugQ to torn past ^i; rum-orom nose. 

and 2 change in : dndii'^uit^i a knife ckdr^hitr vulture 

lih^'hitr boil; and: toch^toaeh gun ; this last example suggests 
that was changed into q, by an inserted a. 
and u change in: ibodg to fasten n. ifc&^; cAik^ and cKoIq^ to avenge, 

ibuno and ho^ to blow up. 

20. The vowels ^ and ^2 can in many cases be shown to be not primitive, 
jg <a. 

2gi tooth Any. lak toilo to travel Ba. toala 

kffiQ gourd Ju. kano ik^A I bitter, lHuAkagal 

nw^h smell Any. ntoai J sharp j sharp 

n^fifi to sleep Nu. nalu nsno to see Nu. nafe 

itr^ bread Ju. kwgn Nr. ikt^n> Bo. i(>a nitio much Nr. ntmifi 

iy^ horse Ju. akaja Ga. iaiia; {ckwe fat Nr. cAioajQ 

ani0£n four Nr. nwan nyffi metal Ju. gana. 

In these words the fonn with a is doubtless the older one; in Shi. a has, 
from reasons not known, changed into £ (or e). 

21. ^ < w. 

pit to be heavy Any. pyalc 

iik to be hard Di. tyek (ty§k1) Bo. tigo 

p&ilHti pylfihQ to ask Ba. pija 

rffnQ blood, Ba. rtma. Bo. tramaf Nr. ry^n. 

These words have originally the vowels ia, of which t probably is the oldest; 
see Bo. tigo and Ba. pija, rima, here the second vowel, a, is not yet added. 
When a was suffixed, the first vowel, t, became unsyllabic, that is, it turned 
into y ; this form is preserved in pyak; a was then assimilated to i (y) and thus 
turned into ^: ty^k, pysc^Q, ry§m; finally in Shi. the y was absorbed wholly by 
S, and i remained ; but, as the examples show, in numy words both forms, i 
and y^ are still existing. 

22. fi < tt?a or wa. 

K7 or u preceding an a has often assimilated the a, so it became q; in certain 
cases the u or to has then been wholly absorbed by o, so that t«a, u^a ) tog ) g. 
Compare the following examples: 
wd and wi we; u>d is the primitive, w^ the influenced form; likewise: gwaAn 



lo to die 


Ba. tuan 




ywcnQ to cry 


Oa. ytoak 




b§rQ afternoon 


6a. <Jnoar 




abwgk maize 


Any. abaeh 




kwaro cotton 


6a. toaro 




ffSJQ, to beat 


Any. ffwai 


Bo. y&a 


ehwau man 


6a. cAuHi 


Nr. cAau 


ehwQtq to call 


Nr. ehal 
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and gwgskq, to Bcratch, fiiMfe to cut, itaJg to butcher, ngtg to cut. 

rofig to dive Di. rtraii 
Iwokq, to wash Nr. ^A Ba. lalaju 
ra^ thirst 6a. orwarJu, ryau 
i/iwoUi I to bear, 6a. litoala 
J beget 
oAq what Nr. nu, Di. ena 
yn road yu tocA narrow road 
ogwqk fox Nr. gwoL 

In these words g is evidently an original a; in Shi. the a has in all cases 
been assimilated by the preceding u or w^ while in other languages the primitiye 
a is preserred. In Shi. nudo "to cut**, the vowel, a, is not yet added; in ndUt 
"to butcher*', the sufiixed a has dropped the u; here is no assimilation, but sim- 
ply the elision of u; whereas in ngtn both vowels are contracted to one; an 
analogous case is ang, what; the primitive vowel is u: Nr. nu what; later an 
a was added; before this a the primitive vowel u dropped in Di.: ena what; 
in Shi. both vowels were first assimilated and then contracted : n^ (the be- 
ginning a does not belong to the stem, see 124) what. Note also yo, road, but 
yu toeh narrow road, and yu Fakei the way to F., from original yu; this older 
form is preserved in connections of the word with a determinative; later. an a 
was added, which united with u to 2. 

Compare also the following words: 2 3 • 

omoTQ roan antelope Ju. amar 
ygmq wind 6a. yamo 

okdk blossom Di. ^oJb. 

These either have the same origin as the examples given above, the w, u 
having been dropped in both respective languages, or the original vowel is 
simply a, which, for reasons unknown, has become q in Shi. 

It is of course probable that, in analogy with the development shown above, 
many, if not all, words with wq, y^ and perhaps also those with g, ^ had the 
original vowel a, or ua, ia^ though this a may no more be visible now in any 
of the related languages. 

Some of these words show that the first of the two vowels (ia, ua) was t^ u, 2 A, 
and that the a was added later; compare nudo, nalo, nQtq; ando^iK^ goose, 
Di. twol (twQlt)^ Nr. twgr; nudQ and otudQ are the eldest forms; then a was 
sufiSxed, see above; in Nr. twQr, ua became ii^ ) wq, whereas in Shi. atudg was 
preserved, no second vowel being added here. 

K a is a secondary vowel, it must of course have been added for a certain 
purpose, by adding it the meaning of the word must undergo a change; this is 
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the case in nndq, to cut and nalg, to butcher. For more examples of the addition 
of a second vowel see 70. 

A good example for w being dropped altogether in Shi. is this : niagq to catch, 
Ga. mahOi Ba. mok^ Di. mwQk ^ ^mua or ^mwa. 

A different evolution have 
j(ir^ male, Di. wton; chgnQ to heap up, assemble, Di. wehan. Here again the 
primitive vowel is a, as is evident from wchan; now an u — in Di. preserved 
as ti7 — was prefixed to the stem, and in Shi. was received into the stem, so 
wchan ) ehwgn^ wton ) twof^. See also the formation of the passive 173 ss. 

So we have two forms of adding a second vowel to the stem : 

a) consonant + vowel + vowel: t + ** + ^ ) ^«^* ^^fi» to* 

b) vowel -|- consonant -\- vowel: u -{• t -{- a^ wta, twa^ twQ, tg. 

Assimilation of Vowels. 

Some assimilations are treated above : ta ) t^, y^; ua y uq, wq. Others are : 
wich head and wueh; wiS^ to arrive, and toif{2: t has been assimilated by die 

preceding w and thus become u; 
ya u "I shall'' is often pronounced yo u, f/Q u; 
huffin ''there is not^, and biffin; 
bu "not to be^, and boffgn ** there is not*' ^ ^ + 9it^\ 
yiffQ to become, and tfQffq; 
ty§l foot, tyala my foot; 
bd,n^ it is, and binin; 
ki 9*£ "with its body*' becomes Jbg r^; 
yi ri why you, but i r^ why he; 

ki "and^, but: imi kti ba^ you and the smith: i is assimilated to the preceding ti. 
dn this, ini that; an t has been affixed to an, and has turned the a to £. (Note 
the change of tone in this last example : the low tone designates the nearer, the 
high tone the farther distance). 

Contraction and Elision ofVowels. 

Some have been shown above: ia ) ya, y& ) f ; ua ) wa, wq ) q. Others are: 
yi u ''you will^ ) yA. mi gn his mother ) mfft. W ^ his father ) wpi. 

Where two vowels of different words meet together, generally one is dropped: 
kwdrq a my grandfather y kwara. 

kwarq i thy grandfather ) kwari, and likewise all these connections. 
afoachi ak these rabbits ^ afoach ak. 
yi ff^k anq what are you doing y yi gwo fig? 
yi hobQ adi what do you say y yi kob adi, or: yi ko di? 

In the nasalization of final consonants a final vowel is dropped : JoffQ chief ) 
jan; see 127. 
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Change of Semivowels. 

In forming the singular and plural of nouns and the tenses of verbs, frequent 2 O • 
changes of semivowels are to be observed. As is said above, the semivowels 
vaithifi a word are probably original vowels, w (^u^y (^i. In many of those 
cases where the u or i had a high tone, it has not become a semivowel, but has 
retained its original form. If the u, i with a high tone did become a semivowel, 
its tone was transferred to the following vowel ; it is sometimes difficult to decide 
whether one ought to write ti^ or wq. 

A few examples of the changes may be given here; for more see 124 >* >^ 2Q. 
Q and tDQ: gdgo, to work passive gw^k loobQ to speak passive kw$p 
dgtoih^giii jackal dfw^-^ f^j ^ cock 

koto and kwqto to drive okw^r-^lAri serval. 

vice versa: mbk-mu^k dog-head fish. 

o and t^: ifcofig and kwoAo, to help notq, and nwotQ, to spit, 

vice versa: kwot-kot shield. 
WQ, wo and tiQ, uo : liwofQ, liuoj^ and iluj^ to show. 

The vowel u has been preserved in : 3^* 

hi^it to taste, past a kwgna; kwcJQ to sew, n. kiibj^. 
litogbQ to knead, n. litiltH; 
gwhh^ilhk dog; kwbmr-kuhmi chair; foJQ, and tuhj^ to tie. 

Changes between ^ and ya: "2 I . 

g^iq and gy^iq to build; k^iq and ky^iq to dig 
fyir'Jhi back-bone; nstq to let the milk down, ny^^ to milk. 

The vowel i has been preserved in: 
gitO. to sacrifice, and giitk; hhi^ch^ohiieh reed 
hfech'Uieh elephant; ky^ to refuse, n. M^. 

y ^ w: yei soul Di. wei gwilq and gyilQ ring ^ 3 

gyinq fowl Any. gwf^nq ky^iq to refuse Ga. kwero 

h/ilQ, to save Nr. Iwil fyou heart Di. pwou 

kyffi horse Any. okw^A. 

In most of these words the cause of w being transformed into y may be the 
following vowel ^ e, which, being palatal, assimilated w into the palatal y. 

Elision of an original w: 
' worq and org, to send, ir^ relative by marriage 6a. wor. 3 3 * 

leili war Ga. IweA Ju. Ztotii je people Ba. gwea 

dil skin Ga. odwel tgn egg. Nr. twQn 

fiiiig much Nr. nwan mago to catch Di. mwqk 

nffiQ is probably < ^nygtk < *ilw£fi < *nwaii. 
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In many of these examples it is to be noted that often a vowel preceded 
by a semivowel is short, but when the same word appears without a semivowel, 
the vowel is long: the quantity of the semivowel is added to that of die voweL 
34** Elision of yi yhi and in he. 

Change between tr, y and t, — Thongh r is not a semivowel, it is to be 
treated here. 

In a considerable number of words these three sounds may be interchanged 
at will. Compare what is said of the nature of ^ in 9. ;^ and u> are closely related 
(they are interchanged in just the same way in Ewe); now the Motion which 
is produced in foiming y is, by some individuals, transferred from the back- 
mouth to the point of the tongue, the velar friction becoming a Ungual one, 
that is, instead of )^ an r is pronounced. 

%D^i yqt, nvot house wumQ, fimq and rumo, to finish 

wumQi Ifumq and rumo to cover wgrnsh^ fomo, and romfi to carry water 

fejn and rijQ fish voor and ror kings 

wa, uHi we, Di. ygh TQ!^Q tuid roiiQ to elect. 

y does not stand before t, 0, and seldom before u; here w takes its place: 
tiayoforiliavmli axe ; j^ and w6f a season, yodq and undo to pound. 
In yir-4var the chaoge from 7* to k7 has caused a change from e to 0. 
3 3 * Change between y and y: 

yi and yin he ; yAl Di. ya, 

y sometimes corresponds to j in Nr. and Any. : 
yan I Nr. jan ya^ tree Nr. jal 

yin you Nr. jin yiep tail Nr. jip 

yq road Any. Jq yQf^Q wind Any. jamQ 

ywgno to cry Any. jtoQko and junq. 

Here probably j is the older sound ; compare die analogous case, where in 
^ Shi. ay turns into y : 46. 
30. When a noun ending in u receives a vowel-sufiSx, a to is inserted between 

both; nu lion nutoi lions; or, if u is part of a diphthong, it becomes w: fy6u 
heart, /y<(ird my heart; see 135. 

Change of Consonants.. 

Interchange. 
3 / * Some consonants may be interchanged at will, one individual preferring the 

one, another the other consonant; often the same individual in the same words 
now uses the one, a litde while later the other consonant. The younger generation 
of the people, and chiefly all strangers speaking the language, prefer the 
tive sounds. 
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These consonants are : 

ch and «A d and; % andj^ p Bsxdforf. 

According to the general laws of evolution in African languages, eh i^p are 
to be regarded as the older, sh j^ z and // as the younger sounds. — t never 
changes with its corresponding sound, which would be s; the natives are not 
able, unless expressly taught, to pronounce an s. 

Assimilation. 3 ' 

The consonants k ch tj,p^ when standing at the end of a word^ can be pro* 
noonced in two ways. They are voiceless, that is a real i cA 1 1( p is to be pro- 
nounced, if I. the word stands alone or at the end of a sentence; 2. if it is 
followed by a voiceless consonant. They are voiced, that is, they are to be 
pronounced ^ ^' d ^b i. if they are followed by a voiced consonant, 2. if they 
are followed by a vowel (an exception to this rule see 139 and 143). BiU these 
consonants are always written voiceless. This rule is suggested merely by practical 
regards: it would, for instance in school-practice, be troublesome, to write the 
same word with different sounds. 

Real pronunciation Usual writing 

dqg jal ^k jal the cattle of the man 

4Qk i&ro ^k fero the catde of the people 

rid IqIq rii l^hq the king of the people 

f^ jg ^ii& the king died 

kwob obwoii kwQp obwoii the talk of the stranger 

kwQp tiro kwdtp t§rQ the talk of the people. 

If one consonant of a word is interdental, the rest of the consonants in the 39* 
same word, i£t, d or n, become in most cases likewise interdental: 

^f^ man, di^ to make straight, ^^n hot season, ^odo to suck, j^uodg to rise, 
fatfidi a pole for pulling boats ; in some connections even die consonant of 
Another word may become interdental : yaf tree, duQn large, yafi dugn a large 
tree; between ^ and ^ the tongue does not change its position. But observe: 
ta tyilo heel, literally "base of the foot", here each of the two words is still 
felt as independent, therefore no assimilation takes place. 

Assimilation is also to be observed in the law of nasalization: /^(j» 

i-|-n>n cA-|-n>ii 

t + n}n « + w>|» 

p + ny m g(t + n} n 

JQ + n} ii dit + n^n 

jfe + n>jj 6fi-fn>m 

Examples see 140. 
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Consonants influenced bj yowels. 

A I . a) A mute voiceless consonant standing between vowels generally shows a 
tendency of becoming voiced. Thus nearly in all verbs in the present tense 
the second consonant is voiced: kQdO:, godo, ffogo, kobo etc.; and in those 
which have preserved a voiceless consonant, often, when the word is spoken 
rapidly, the consonant is pronounced almost voiced, or at least not aakt etc., 
but as a somewhat hard g, d, etc. (what in German phonology is called 
"voiceless lenis''). 
b) See 38. 

4^' Change between voiced and voiceless consonants. 

1. See 26, Assimilation. 

2. See 41, Consonants influenced by vowels. 

3. Sometimes the consonant beginning a word shows a change between voiced- 
ness and voicedlessness: 

Baehodo and Pachodo, Fashoda d^kigl and t^kiffl dura-stick 

bi and pi, or /i not ^k mouth Any. tgk; dak pot Nr. Qk 

ffi they, probably reduced from kwi; see 131. 

4. In the formation of plural a voiced consonant often turns voiceless : afudit 
pi. a/uti; see 107. 

4-3* Combination of Consonants. 

The Shi. does not combine two or more consonants in a word without an 
intervening vowel. A consonant may be combined only with one or more vo- 
wels or with a semivowel, never with a second consonant. 
4-4- • ^^ ^® connection of noun and possessive pronoun or in the formation of 

plural two consonants meet together, one is always dropped: 
liaZ boy liaZ ra my boy ) likara t/ino fisherman plural t/^ ^ *!fini 

tkil ri thy boy ) liari yeeh beUy plural y^ ^ *!/^chf^ 

pack village pocA r^ his village ) pdr^^ dy^l goat plural dy§k ^ ^dysfk 
wick head plural wai ^ *uxxoA| UoqI gourd plural lot ^ *lwQlt. 

An n has been dropped in certain cases of genetive-formation, ^k n i^rq^ 
becoming dqlc tjro; see 127. 
As . If two consonants of two different words meet together, 

a) both consonants may be preserved; this is generally the case, when the first of 
the two consonants is a liquid or a nasal one ; jal tniko some man ; 60I baikg, 
a proper-name, Agun jwgk a proper-name ; but iglm gin "where are they" 
becomes Ag^ gin; and kal vmn your fence ) kal tin. 

b) the ^helping vowel^ is inserted: 2goA tooth, Uche lyech the tooth of the ele- 
phant; see 127. 
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c) a mute consonant is sometimes dropped: 
dQk catde, ^ rijl cattle of the king 
p€u:h village pa rijl village of the king 
bat arm ba jal arm of the man. 

d) ck turns into y, that is, an unsyllabic t: 
wieh head wiy pQtn head of the table 
yech middle yetf nam middle of the river. 

Changes of single consonants. Afy^ 

k. An original k is dropped in : 
tra, WQ we Nr. kgn ^ *kwQn warQ shoe Nu. kiwari 

t9iii(2 bird Ba. kwen crap spider Nu. korabe 

um nose Ju. kum ummQ to cover and i^mQ ^ *kwufnQ. 

The opposite state is in : 

kworfit cotton Oa. waro koiiQ to pour out Ga. oiio ^ *kwaAQ. 

Perhaps the primitive state in all these words is a beginning jbtr. 

An original k has turned into ch in 

chdfjsi to walk Di. kat, katot kgeh bitter Nu. kagal, stem *kak 

kwach leopard Bo. kogo, Ba. koka. 

An original k has turned into t in alilit bat, Di. a2u;A> Oa. olik; here ib ) cA 

) ^^ A; being the oldest, t the youngest form. 
ff, A primitive g has turned into y.' 

jf people, Ba. gtoea tribe. 
eh. ch has become y in connections described in 127. 
j. j has become y in wdJQ aunt, and ti^ai (way), 
t d, and | ^ 

1 . At the beginning of a word ] ty r. 

rffnQ blood Bo. trama romQ and tomQ to fetch water, 6a. Uoomo. 
i y r: fumQ and rumQ to finish. 

2. Within or at the end of a word. 

ty r: dwalQ and dwirQ to wish, tyetQ and fpv to carry; <^2r and ^^t comer. 
<> d ) I: kjtQ and i!^22 to throw kwatq and itcra^ to steal 

kwQtQ to drive past kwola t^ to shave and lyilq 

notQ to spit past nol yS^n to curse and y^ln 

godo to scratch past gql gmdq to wink with the lips, yu^^^towink. 

{9 d ) r: nefj o to laugh, n. ny^^ y^^ to cut, past a yier 

ri^ king pi. ror^ ob^ and fty^fi womb 

rg^ thirst Oa. arwor 

w(il steer, but togre gqt, and ii^r nam tax a certain kind of steer. 

WBSTSBMAIIH, The SUUwk People. 2 
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Concerning < ) r (and | ) r?) h may be remariLed that in Nr. a final I 
is followed by a strong hissing sound, which sometimes toms into a rolled r» 
and thus makes the t disappear altogether. In the same way t may have be- 
come T in Shi.f the tr in Bo. meaning an intermediate stage between t and t. 
i4y ^' tfl4^ ^^ cook, past (a/ wULq, to change, past w^o. 

More examples for these changes are to be seen in 182 ; there also the func- 
tions of some of the changes are described. The changes of consonants into 
the corresponding nasal sounds are treated in 140. 

The changes of t <2, | d to i.r,!.!, and 3. n are doubtless to be traced back 
to different causes. — Observ^e also that t { at the beginning of a word change 
into T only, in the middle or end of a word they may change to r or to Z. 



INTONATION. 



As in other Sudan languages, the intonation is an important and essential part 
in Shilluk grammar. Without paying close attention to it, it is not possible to 
master the language. Intonation is not to be confounded with accentuation, 
which meaoB the stress laid on a particular syllable or word. Intonation means 
exclusively the highness or lowness of a syllable compared with other syllables. 
Each syllable has its own tone, which cannot, as is the case in European lan- 
guages, be changed at will, but is altered only under certain conditions. 

The tone can lie on vowels, and on consonants which have the function of 
vowels : n m / f. K in diphthongs only the first vowel has a tone-nuurk, it is 
Q understood that the second vowel has the same tone. 
40 • The Shi. has three original tones: a high tone, marked thus: d, a low tone: 

Uf and a middle tone : d. Two tones, and in some cases even three, may com- 
bine on one syllable. Generally it is the high and the low tone, which unite on 
one syllable ; so we have the combinations low-high & (rising tone) and high- 
low a (falling tone). In the first case the vowel begins with a low tone and 
then rises ; in S it is the reverse : at first a high tone, which is lowered at the 
close of the sound. According to my observation in both cases the high tone 
is of longer duration than the low, and it seems to me that a particular stress 
lies on it (see below). 

There are also combinations of the high and middle tone d, these are fairly 

fi*equent, while I have not met with a middle and high tone. One example of 

three tones on one syllable is given below. 

AQ. The rising and the ffdling tone generally occur on syllables with a long vowel, 

but they are also met with on short vowels, just the fSalling tone often does so. 
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In this case the high tone is clearly prevalent, only just before the sound is 
stopped, the tone is lowered. 

It is difficult to describe the tones or to give analogies for their pronunciation ^O. 
from European languages. In this particular case it is still less advisable, as the 
author of this book does not write in his own language, and does not feel suffi- 
ciently acquainted with English to give examples from it for illustrating the 
pronunciation of the tones. 

[The English as well as other European languages does have different 
tones, one syllable or word being pronounced higher than others. The 
difference between European and Sudan languages is, that in the first 
the observation of the tone is not indispensable in speaking, the mean- 
ing of a word is not altered, whether it be pronounced with a high or 
a low tone; but in Sudan languages the tone is just as essential and inte- 
gral as are vowels and consonants. Two words with the same sounds, 
but different tones, are quite different words, which in their etymology 
and meaning have nothing to do with each other, the conformity in the 
sounds is in this case to be considered as mere accidental. — On the 
other hand in European languages the Btrest or strength laid on a word is 
essential, it distinguishes the syllable or word which conveys the chief 
thought from those which are less important] 
Only some examples of each tone and combination of tones are given here ; 
their pronunciation must be acquired by hearing them from the natives. The 
student should let a native pronounce these and other examples repeatedly, 
so long till he is not only able to hear the differences, but to imitate them to 
the satisfaction of the native. (To do that, one must really tiy to wholly quit 
the European mode of pronouncing a word; to give one example: When we 
pronounce a single word, or, the last word of a sentence, we generally lower 
the tone of the sound ; the Shi. cannot do so, unless the word has a low tone ; 
if it has a high tone, he wiU pronounce it high, whether it stands at the end of 
a sentence or not; just mark the first examples which follow here.) 

Examples. ^ I . 

High tone: Uii war, /M ground, ydn I, gin they, dyil goat, 6hii foam. 
Low tone: tir^ people, anan now; ^an cattle, pi water. The high and low 
tone are easily distinguished, when both meet together: dh/^l one, ddik three, 
tyilt foot, pi. tyil; ki i kb and he said;y2iA; ak these chiefs. 

Middle tone: is not so easily distinguished, and may be confounded with the 
high tone. Examples : opoitj^ cock ; the second tone is a little lower than the 
first, yet it is distinctly not low; g^t pi. git riverbank; £(/!! in order that. 
Rising tone: gi bhi aD of them, dpoQff. hyena; (these examples are easy, be- 

2» 
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cause a high tone precedes the risiDg one, the tones are like this : <•'; mark the 

difference between "cock^ and "hyena^!); fHh a water-pot, yi road, JDdJb a 

proper-name. 

Falling tone: i l^k he is absent, tik is hard. When a high tone is followed 
by a low tone in the following syllable, the high tone itself sometimes is lowered 
at its end, so that instead of ^dbh, sometimes *6bh is heard. 

High and middle tone: dtcin when? wti ki min yon and who ? I yes. 
Stghnlaw'high tone: dut dowry. 

In the texts and dictionary the high-middle tone is generally rendered by 
high-low tone. 
C 2 • Examples of words which have the same sounds but different tones : 

d^itu^ cock ip^^QJ^ hyena Uu hot season 2^ a small lizard 

Ulni nebbak-tree Idnit to spend the md which m& aunt 

night mar green mdr because 

Ulu skin Wi spitde ihok a fish hhbh egret 

^16 flint-stone WJit to be smooth whn year wdn eye. 

3 3 * ^^^ ^^^^ words are not nearly so frequent here as they are in western Sudan 

languages ; this is so chiefly from three causes : 

I. the words consisting of only one consonant and one vowel, which prevail 
in the western Sudan, are not numerous in the eastern languages, these last 
having augmented the primitive stem by prefixes and chiefly by suffixes ;. 
see 63. These additions were in most cases a sufficient means for distingui- 
shing the stems from each other, thus the distinction by tone became in 
many words superfluous, and consequently disappeared, or was mechanised. 
34"* ^* I^ ^® eastern languages, at least in some of them, the tone developed into 
quite a different function, which the western Sudan languages do not have. 
Here the tone is exclusively etymological^ that is two or more words which 
have the same sounds but are of quite different etymology, are distinguished 
from each other by different tones. In the eastern languages this function ia 
also preserved, but it is almost being suppressed by the grammatical function 
of the tone, that is, grammatical categories are expressed by difference of tone. 
Copious examples for this rule, which is a characteristic feature of the Shi.,, 
are given in 122 ss. 
3 5 * -^ ^^^ illustrations will suffice here : 

a) singular and plural by different tones : 

kytii pi. kyiii horse ditk pi. dik pot 

byiUt pi. byil dura jitch pi. jdch shoulder 

bdi pi. &^t net 6f$r pi. 6l^ ford 

dik pi. ^k mouth alun pi. alttn somersault. 
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b) the vocatiye always receives high tone on the last syllable : 

&d^ smith, but in addressing: J^j^il smith! 
mdy^ mother, but in addressing: mdyil mother! 
nhih man, bat in addressing: natil o man ! 
Ddk a proper-name, bat in addressing: DAgil o Dftk! 

c) The personal pronouns have high tone; see 130. Note also the mechanized 
tone in the possessive pronouns and the numerals, 134, 152. 

d) the tenses and modes of the verb are distinguished by tone : 
to eat: present active ckUm^, passive cAdm, verbal noun: ehiim 
to work: present active gbghf passive gwghj verbal noun: gwfik. 

3. Into the Shi. the accentuation or stress (the dynamic tone) has, probably by 
hamitic influence, been introduced, and it is often difficult to distinguish 
intonation from accentuation. This is not so much the case in single words, 
but in groups of words, in which stress is laid on a particular word ; generally 
this is a word with high tone, so tiiat high tone and stress unite on the same 
word or syllable; and on the other hand, a stress fidling on a low tone, raises 
the tone of the syllable. 

Change of Tones. 5 7 • 

The intonation is in Shi. not of tiiat regularity which is found in the western 
Sudan languages. Though most changes obey fixed laws, yet many seem rather 
arbitrary, and I have sometimes met with the baffling fact that a word or a 
connection of words were, at different times, pronounced with different tones. 
Generally a word, when pronounced single, has its fixed tone, but in connection 
with other words the intonation changes very strongly, adapting itself to or 
contrasting with, its neighborhood {rhythmical tone). 

Most of the changes may be classified under two headings, viz. assimilations 
and dissimilations. 

Assimilation of Tones. S^* 

yit pi. yi{ ear; but yijgi kysA ears of the horse 
hki^k pi. bkbk flower, but bk^ki yal blossoms of the tree 
^j^ pi. i^p bag; but hfipi nhti the bags of the man. 

In all these words the plural has low tone; but in connecting the words with 
a genetive, a high-toned i is added; the high tone of this e causes the preceding 
syllable to become also high. 

gibk dogs d my, gidkd my dogs ; this is analogous to the preceding examples. 
ki "and**, i "he", hb "said** but connected: kA i hb. 
yi I gbg^ work, yft gbgit I am working; the low tone otgtgit causes tiie d of 
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yd to add a low tone to its high tone; this low tone on S is, however, pro- 
nounced but yerj faintly, sometimes onlj i is heard. 

Dissimilation of Tones. 
59* 9^^ thing itn this, but gin an this thing, gik itk these things. 
9idn crocodile an this, but lidn itn this crocodile. 

Here the reason of the low-toned noun becoming high-toned is the stress 
which is laid on the noun. 

Many references to intonation will be found in the following paragraphs, they 
are treated there together with the grammatical functions they exercise. 

Accentuation. 

OO. In words with more than one syllable the accent (or stress) lies on the stem- 

syllable. When a syllable with low tone has the accent, this low tone firequently 
becomes high. 
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SECOND SECTION: 

FORMATION OF WORDS. 
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The stems of the ShiUuk-words are monosyllabic. A word may consist in 

1. a vowel. 
d sign of the past, t it is, ft which, u forming the fature; and the personal 
pronouns when suffixed : a, t, ei but these last, being unseparably connected 
with another word, are not independent words ; and the rest are likewise 
mere particles ; no noun or verb in Shi. consists in a vowel only. 

2. a consonant and a vowel. ^ 
This is the oldest form of the word in the Sudan-languages (comp. Die 03* 
Sudansprachen, pftge 14), but is not very frequent in Shi. now. Examples: 

&Ay ft not, hi in order to, hit to have not, cha time, cha to be going to, chi 
wife, ch^ to begin, chu bones, dik to have, d^ sign of perfect, c^ but, ga piece, 
copy, gi they, go him, gu a big fish, jl people, ia to go, JA place, H, with, 
Jto to say, hk thief, mA aunt, ma because, mi mother, tul as, n^ as, M to use, 
fia child, nu lion, pt water, rl why, wd we, vri you pi., yA I, yf you, yq 
road. 

Not in all these words the primitive form, consonant 4" vowel, is original, 
some are apparently shortened from longer forms, but in others it is not 
clear, whether the short forms are mutilated from longer ones, or whether 
the words consisting in more than one consonant and one vowel have evol- 
ved from the corresponding primitive forms. Compare these examples : 
&Aj ft not, fii\ it is not chi wife — chyek wife 

l^ in order to, probably from hia chi to begin — chagQ to begin 

to come chu bones, sing, choggi 

bi to come — bia to come gi tiling — gin thing 

bu to have not — buno to have not ka place — kach place 
cha time — from chan '^day, sun" X:a to go — kadQ to go 

cha to be going to — chamQ to be ko to say — kqbo to say 

going to ma because — mar because. 

3. a consonant and a diphthong. ^ 
bai buttermilk, b^i mosquito, bfii net, lai game, Uu dotii, liu far, lau spittie, O^ » 
nau tiius, liau cat, y^ boat, ygi hair. 

4. a consonant and two vowels. 00» 
bia to come ; this is probably derived from bi to come. 

5. a consonant, vowel, and consonant. This is by far the most fre- 
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quent fonn ; it may be called the characteristic form of the word in Shi., 
about 90 % of all ttem^ of the language having this form. 
hoi arm, h6k fence, hhak a cow, lAn behind, &gr long, htch bundle, h^ spear, 
hql a mat, gql fence, hkl fence, hsi, rain, etc. 

In mj comparative study "Die Sudansprachen^, I have shown the original 
word in Sudan to consist in one consonant and one vowel, all other ele- 
ments in a word being later additions. As is seen under 2., this original form 
is not frequent in Shi., the standard form being here consonant 4- vowel 4- 
consonant Accordingly these words ought to be demonstrated as having 
evolved from words with one consonant and one vowel only ; the second 
consonant should be traced as a later element. That is, however, until now 
possible only in a small minority of cases. This may be explained from the 
fact that the eastern Sudan languages have, for a comparatively long time, 
had their own development, separate from that of the western languages, and 
under the influence of languages of different character. 

I have found, however, a number of words which, being identical in their 
first consonant and vowel, and differing only in the second consonant, have 
the same or a similar meaning, which makes it probable that they are of one 
origin, and consisted originally in one consonant and one vowel, but diffe- 
rentiated their meaning by adding a second consonant. In some of the 
examples there is a semivowel between the first consonant and the vowel, 
which, according to 21, 22, has arisen from a vowel, so that here two vowels 
are to be supposed. 
Examples. 

ftoyfi to make a fence! _ fiohq, \ \ <*/8»*./^» ^^ 

6aJQ to tie together j S ^ fyichq j *® I the supposed 

bano, \ \ f&riQ to gainsay? meaning of "to 

jg^jtomakeamistakeK^j. /|de to Ke J say" 

bajo to err j fogo, to be bruised! 

ehok it is finished 1 _ fojQ to rub, brush! > ^^' J^^ 

chdii it is finished i ^ godgt to loosen \ 

chwobd to pierce 1 ^ ^ , go?^ to loosen 1 ^ ^^ ^"^ 



<*jfca 



chwayq to pierce J ^ ^ **^ toyc ^ 

god^ to scratch, dig^ k^go^ T^ ^^^^ P*^ 

goA^ \ I kdjq to bite, ache pain I 

gwaA2 Y"" ^''''^^^ f < *^"^ J^te to throw 1 

gobn to scratch j ksf^ to dash, shatter, splitj ^ ^ 

fyg2 to be sharp) ia to go 1 
/afe knife j < *-^ Aodg, ife^ to go J < **^ 
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kd^ to blow I 

jtofifi to blow/ < **^ 
kwo^ \ 
kwam 1 P®^« < *^ 

ha thief 1 
ifcirafe to steal) < **^' *^ 
kwdi^Q^ to take I 
ttroj^fi to take/ <**^ 
kwayn to herd | 

ibuMK^ to drive, herd j ^ ^^ 
fni0i^n(2 to plaster | 
muh to plaster / < **^"' *^^ 
tiui because | 
mdr because J ^ 



'ma 



nogq to vomit 1 
fio^fi, nti^o<2 to spit /<*^^ 
hagu^ kHjfi split ^ *kd 

pdkQ [to thank < ♦pa 

rgbq to string beadsi 
TQtQ to sew f\^^ 

Qng to pour out dropj 

by drop i < *tt 

tenQ to strain beer j 
tOfiQ to pick I 

twarQ to pick, gather, I / *^|ia 

clean | 

ti?o^ to pull out) 

wsra to pull out) <*'^'''''^ 



atiTa 



awa yesterday \ 
atoar-atra the day before > / 

6. Consonant, semivowel, and vowel, which may again be followed 
by another augment. 
These forms are also very frequent. 

ibti^ grandfather, Axrtsome, itiM>^ shield, ^ti^^ibwork, jfcu^p talk, Iwak cow-house, 
ItoQl gourd, kwach leopard, kwdlQ to steal, kwaku to embrace, kwano to swim; 
fysfihQ to ask, hy^ to refuse, gying, fowl, tyeln foot, etc. 

In 21, 22 I have, with the help of related languages, tried to show that in 
many, if not in all, cases the semivowel is to be traced to an original vowel, 
so that here also the primitive stem would be one consonant and one vowel. 
Compare : 



nudg, to cut \ 

nalQ to butcherl ^ *nu + a 

nofq to cut j 



ku thief 



kwah to steal) <**« + « 
ktoano, to swim 1 
Nu. ku^e to swim /< **" + ^• 



For more examples see 69. 
7. The forms 5 and 6 may have a vocalic suffix, which consists 
a) in the vowel 2; it is added to the verb in the present tense, and to the sin- 
gular of many substantives. 

ffqgq to work, ka^ to go ; jttgi^ chief, jalu man, ohoqAst white man, anii^ 
an ant, hekw&tiji loin-cloth, etc. 

In certain words this 2 onay be pronounced or dropped at will: obu)Q!ikQ, or 
ohwQu/kf jalQ or jal; moreover it is sounded so slightiy, that one very often 
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oyerhears it. — In the Nuer lang^age g is a BufSxed demonstrative pronoun ; 
it maj originallj have had the same meaning in Shi. 

In the following cases a verb is formed from a noun bj adding o : inch 
head, wijo to make a roof ("a head**) lack urine, tajo to piss. 

b) in the vowel 1: stem rum to cover, rumi a cover; stem cham to eat, ehami" 
chami a bait; stem goj to strike gijl-ffbehU word. 

c) the plural- sufiixes see. 

8. Words with prefixes. 
The Shi. has two vocalic prefixes, a and o. In most cases these prefixes have 
a distinct function : In/ prefixing a or to a verb, the verb becomes a noun. This 
is a law prevailing in very many Sudan languages, eastern as well as western. 
Examples. 



bi to have not — abi^ poor 
chagQ to compose a song — 

achak poet 
ehsmo to make straight, to aim 

— hchim straight 

gsi^ to bless. — i^g^ blessed 
gweoQ to pick up — dgtvin a 
bastard child (a child 
"picked up") 
kdrQ to branch off — akar 
branch 
kwoTQ to winnow, ihwor husk 
luno to be turned upside down 

— alun somersault 

mfl{ (to be) slow — dmAt a 
stork 
n^go to kill — dnihit spirit of 
a deceased person 



bug2 to press the bellows — 

dbuk bellows 
chodxi to break off — dekddh a 
cow whose horns are 
broken, a hornless cow 
dikq to darken (said of the sun) 

— odinQ cloud-shadow 
rogQ to hollow — 6rig6 hollow 
tinq to raise, lift up — dtinb 

stones raised up, dam 
0ro to make a ford — ((j^rford 
dolQ to swing — ^d^2^ swinging 
kqgo to blossom — ^A^A flower 
koriQ to stimulate — ^i^n stimu- 
lating 
rono to be astute — br^k 

astuteness 
tswo to wag — btkt wagging. 



The prefix often designates persons as descendants of other persons, as 
members of a tribe or nation : 



waJQ sister otoajo the child of the 

sister 
nuffQ the mother's brother, onayq 

the mother's brother's child 
chol Shilluk 6eMl^ a Shilluk man 
janQ Dinka ojanq a Dinka man 



mayo, the mother's sister omidyo 
the mother's sister's child 

Ddk name of a king Oddk the 
son of Ddk. 

bwori foreign o6u70iio a stranger, 
foreigner. 



In some cases a or o are prefixed to a noun^ thus giving it a pecu iar sense: 
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hoedo^ finger — alw^do^ a dura mal front — hvniV^ the first 

which has four ears, like tun horn — atunah/el "uni- 

the four (long) fingers of com'' : rhinoceros, 

the hand 
Not all words with a prefix can be derived from words without a prefix, 
for example : 

itbiteh a certain cow, dbdii hanmier, dbich five, dburii bushbuck, and many 
others. 

In some words the prefix maj be omitted at will : 

ateffQ and figo bead oyino and ylno fisherman. 

There are some other words beginning with a vowel, but here apparently '1 A.» 
the vowel is not a prefix: 

iik these, an this, iieha these, d/A. in order that, 4n he, him, otq to send, fir^ 
relative by marriage, dnt what? 

In some of these a beginning consonant can be shown to have been dropped : 
^ (, 7^9 OTQ to send ^ tooro; ^r^ relative by marriage is in Ga. iror; in init 
"what'' i is evidently the deictic particle: "it is". 
9. Reduplication is very rare. I have only met with one single example: 'I C^ 
yiyi to be possessed by a spirit. 

The Shilluks like to repeat a word or granmiatical form which is to be 
emphasized : i k^^ ks^o, k^do, he was going, going, going : was going on 
for a long while; gs, Mn^ hbii bini btni they came all, all, all: all of them 
came; Iqu Idu Idu very far away; i chAki chdk{ he approached slowly, steal- 
thily; yd nin, yd nin I looked closely. 

Recapitulation. ^ 

The word in Shi. may have the following forms : /^* 

I. ay 2. ba, 3. bau^ 4. &ta, 5> bat, 6. btoa^ bwat^ 7. baiQ^ bwatQ^ 8. obat, obato, 
obwatQ; 9. baba. 

COMPOSITION OF WORDS. 

Nearly all compound words in Shi. consist in two or more nouns, which / / • 
stand to each other in genetive relation ; they are, properly speaking, no com- 
pound words, but two distinct, independent nouns ; compare : 

ufan dgak '^eye of the crow" a kind of red dura 
tvanly{kdn "eye of Nyikang" east 

loan nu "eye of lion" a kind of red dura 

toiy nu "head of lion" story, tale 

my kyff^ "head of horse" riddle 
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wan wQt "eye of house" window 

^ |a tyiU^ "basis of foot'' heel. 

/ O • SometiineB the single part of combinationB cannot be identified : 

wd jhl M nirit a kind of red dnra tf^l^ a pole for ptdling boats 

wan wure Iwal south f^ktigi a litde axe (these last three 

fitf/h dk gak a cow, black with white are compounds with fa "ba- 

throat sis''). 

Proper-names are often compounds: Kwa^ KffTf Koyihwgn, Afwltdwitis AUnru" 
wdrg AwarejwQkf Obay&btoijbpf etc. 

Many of these combinations are no doubt whole sentences, which have been 
miited into one word. 
'TQ* Some nouns, being frequentlj combined with other words, help to form 

certain granmiatical categories: 

fia, in compositions often lie "child, young one'' forms deminutiyes, it fre- 
quently also designates nouns with a certain quality, similar to the Arab abu 
"father" : 

fia yaf^ a small, young tree lia roJQ a young heifer, a calf 
lia ri^ son of a king, prince lia karq cotton seed 
fia gol "child of the enclosure" : wife 
fia bin "child behind" : slave, servant liege-man 
fia kwdchy ilka lefi^ iki felwQt names for cows ; 

Nilwakf Nendri, Nijwddii^ Nigir^ Nelysph, proper names of persons and places. 
OO. P^ (, from pdch "village, settlement, home" is frequently used in forming 

names of places : 

PdehSdi, Fdmai, FAdit, Fdtfiii, Fdbitr, Fit^n,^ FafitJban (also Feiiikan), 
Fdk&n, etc. 
O I • j^^ P^* j(tk "man" may designate the acting person or a possessor, it can be 

combined with a verbal noun or an original noun : 

jale hook "man of washing" washerman 

jal nal "man of butchering" butcher 

jal Wi "man of war" warrior 

jal ya% "man of tree" medecine man, doctor 

jal kSr "man of richness" rich person. 

O 2 • nate, pi. tyen man, person, is used in the same way as jal: 

nate nek "man of killing" murderer 

fia^ kwiyit "man of herding" herdsman 

naie nal "man of butchering" butcher 

nate kdr "man of richness" rich man 

nate jwQk "man of sickness" sick person. 

* Note the assimilation of tone I 
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A peculiar kind of compound nouns is formed by iuan^ the nasalized form of ^3 * 
fiate "man, person'' ; lian is properly ^iht man'', "tliis man", see 138. It may I 

be combined with a noun, or, what is more frequent, with a verb in the present 
tense, and with a yerb in the passive : 

iian e §achQ, nan a ^achg, "the person is a woman" the woman 

nan loJQ "the man (is) black" a black man 

nan chwgrg nan e ehtoQr "the man is blind" a blind person 

nan e IjdQ, nan t§dQ "the man (he) is shaving" one who is shaving 
nan e k$k "the man (he) is hired" a hired person. 

In the foUowing compound nouns the first part of the composition is known, 
but no more existing independently in the language. 

tedigii a red-brown cow, teduk a grey cow, tffan a black cow, from *ie cow; 
compare Nu. H cow, Ba. ki-^ten cow. Compare also : ^n cow ^ *^ yan, Nr. 
yan; ^k ^ *ffe yok cows, Nr. foh. In both cases the word in ShiUuk has two 
components: *^ and yan, yqIc. 

The last consonant of the ruling noun undergoes a change in these words : 

WQmamtai a certain cow^ 

wQregbt a certain cowl froni wQi "steer". 
toityibyik a certain cowj 
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THIRD SECTION: 

GENEALOGICAL RELATIONS 
OF THE SHILLUK LANGUAGE. 

THE DIALECTS OR DIVISIONS. 

OO. The Shilluk language is not confined to one single territory, but is spoken 

in different parts of the White Nile region, some of which are situated at con- 
siderable distance from one another. The largest section of Shilluk-speaking 
people live in what is generally called the Shilluk country, and only this part 
is known under the name of Shilluk people. The rest of the tribes speaking 
the same language have each their own name, both for people and language, 
but their languages are essentially one in structure and vocabulary with the 
Shilluk proper. There are, of course, dialectical differences, which are the natural 
consequences of the language being separated into locally different branches, 
so that each branch had its own way of development, and was in some measure 
influenced by its respective neighbour; but the following examples will make 
it evident that they are to be regarded as dialects of one language. It is to be 
noted that not only the selection of words given below are identical, but, as 
far as I have been able to judge, about 90 Vo of all words in these dialects are 
uniform, and so is the grammatical structure; the only remarkable deviation is 
that Gang (Acholi) has a noun-forming prefix 2a-, pi. lu-^ which is Hamitic and 
corresponds to the Masai "article" ol pi. t7. 

O / • The dialects or divisions of the Shilluk language are: 

1 . Shilluk proper. 

2. Anywak (Aiiwak, also Anitak); it is spoken a) on both sides of the Sobat 
between the Dinka Tribe Gnok (I^ok) and the Nuers, south-east of Abwong ; 
b) in Abyssinia on both sides of the river Bare ; c) in Abyssinia between the 
rivers Gelo and Akobo. 

The Anywak has been somewhat influenced by its neighbour, the Nuer ; 
some grammatical formations coincide with those of Nuer. But during my 
stay in the Shilluk country I have convinced myself that it is possible without 
considerable difficult to converse with an Anywak man in Shilluk. The 
Abyssinians call the Anywaks Jambo. 

3. Jur; is spoken between the 7^^ and 8*^ degree of n. lat. and about the 28^ 
and 29^ degree of eastern longitude. 
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4. Dembo; is spoken to the north-west of Jar, on both sides of the Bahr Dembo. 

5. Belanda; is spoken south to south-west of the Jur, the habitat of both being 
separated by the Bongo or Dor. 

6. Ber (B&r) ; is spoken south of the Bongo country and east of the Belanda, 
on the right bank of the Sue river. 

7. Bert (Bsri) is spoken in the province of Mongalla, on the right bank of the 
Nile, north-east of Lado. 

On the map of A. E. S. the Beri ("Berri^) are also called Beir; from tliis 
it is probable, that Beri and Ber are identical, Beri being the plural form of 
Ber. Again according to Schweinfurth' the Bongo designate the Jur by the 
name of '^Behr*', and on the map of A. E. S. in the habitat of the Ber the 
name "Jur" is put in ; this seems to show the very near relationship of Jur, 
Ber and Beri; and as Belanda lies close to Ber, these two can also be nearly 
or totally identical.^ 

8. Gang (Gan) or Acholi; is spoken in the country situated east, north-east 
and north of the Nile between Lake Victoria and Lake Albert. — The 
name Acholi, also Shuli, is evidently identical with the name of the ShiUuk : 
Cholo, the I in Acholi, Shuli denoting the plural. 

9. Nyifwa (Nifwa) or Ja Luo, also called Eavirondo ; is spoken in part of the 
Eavirondo-country, in the north-east coastlands of Lake Albert, round the 
Eavirondo-bay. 

10. Lango (Eitching : Umiru) ; is spoken in the Bukedi district, north and north- 
east of Lake Eioga. Eitching in his Granunar of the Gang Language pageVII 
says : '^The northern Bakedi or Lango seem to be distinct from the Umiru, 
and their dialect is unintelligible to the Acholi.*' But the words which John- 
ston gives under ''Lango*', are clearly a dialect of Acholi and ShiUuk proper. 

1 1 . Aluru (Eitching : Alur) ; is spoken in the country north and north-west of 
Lake Albert and west of the Nile. 

12. Chopi; is, according to Eitching, spoken between Bunyoro and the Victoria 
Nile. Sir Harry Johnston does not mention this name in ''The Uganda Pro- 
tectorate**, but he says that the name Zuo, which is given to several ShiUuk 
dialects, abo occurs in the north of Unyoro. 

13. South of Nyifwa, on the eastern shore of Lake Victoria, Hves a smaU tribe 
caUed Gaya; they seem also to speak a dialect of ShiUuk; but it is not sure. 

14. The same is to be said of the Jafcduy who Uve to the north-east of Lake 
Albert. 

These are the dialects or divisions of the ShiUuk which are known to-day. OO. 
It is, however, to be observed that the word "dialect** is not employed here 
quite in its usual meaning, as of some "dialects", chiefly Ber, Beri, Belanda, 

> LingniBtische Ergebnisse elner Rebe naeh Centnd-Afrlka (Berlin 1873) P* ^i- 

* Compare also B. Stmck "An Unlocated Tribe on tbe Wbite Nile", in Jonmal of tbe African 

flodetj' 1908 page 75—78. 
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Dembo, it is not known whether they do at all differ from each other, or 
whether they are rather divisions of one identical dialect. The distinctions 
which do exist between some of the divisions will best be seen from the 
examples following in the list below. In this list mopt of the dialects or divi- 
sions are illustrated : 

Anywah from my own unpublished materials ; 
Jut in Schweinfiirth, Linguistische Ergebnisse ; 
Ber is represented by a few words' in Petherick, Egypt, the Sudan and Central 

Africa, p. 481 : 

forehead t^ty Shilluk voieh 

eye wang Shilluk wan 

nose JErotim Shilluk vmm 

lip doLck ShiUuk dok 

tooth lack Shilluk Ifjt 

tongue laeh Shilluk l^-p 

Oang in Elitching: An Outline Grammar of the Gang Language, London 1908. 

Nyifwa in O. Baumann, Von Masailand zur NUqueUe, also in Sir H. Johnston, 

The Uganda Protectorate. 
Lango and Aluru in Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate. 

Of Dembo, Belanda, Beri and Chopi I have not found any materials. Dembo 
and Belanda I include amongst the Shilluk dialects on the strength of Schwein- 
furth's statement ("Im Herzen von Afrika^ page 63) : north of the Jurs the 
more numerous Dembo and some smaller tribes of the same origin have their 
residence; and the Belanda live 80 (German) miles south of the Jur; they, in 
spite of the great differences in their habits, which have evidently been influen- 
ced by the Bongo, still have preserved the Shilluk language in a more or lesa 
pure form.** The native traditions also designate the Belanda as belonging to 
the Shilluks. 

Of Beri Emin Pasha says that they speak the same language as the 
Shilluks. 

Chopi is mentioned by Eitching as belonging to the Shilluk group. 

It is remarkable that many dialects bear the same name. As stated above^ 
Acholi, also called Shuli, is doubtless identical with Choloj the name of the 
Shilluk proper. Likewise the name Luq occurs repeatedly: the Jurs call them- 
selves LuQ ; the Aluru of Albert Lake, according to Johnston, more often pro- 
nounce their name AIuq, and this form appears again in the north of Unyoro 
and among the Ja-LuQ (Nyifwa). Note also the names B§r, BirL Bur^ (this 
last name is given to the Shilluk proper by the Dinkas), and Bgr, which is the 
proper name of the Belanda. 

* These words are also giyen by Strack, An Unlocaled Tribe. 
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THE POSITION OF SHILLUK 
AMONG OTHER AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 

The Shilluk belongs to a clearly circumBcribed group of African Languages, QO, 
which is usually styled "Nilotic Languages*'. It is difficult to give the characte- 
ristic marks of the languages belonging to this group, as sufficient materials of 
all of them are not available. Some chief points are : 

1. Mute and fricative sounds are in some cases interchangeable, chiefly p and 
/ are often so. 

2. Many, if not all, of the languages have interdental sounds (% ^ j^). I have found 
them in Shilluk, Anywak, Nuer and Dinka, and according to some German 
authors Masai and Ndorobo also have tiiem.^ 

3. The stem in most cases consists in a consonant, vowel, and consonant, gene- 
raQy ending in a consonant. 

4. Stems with a semivowel between the first consonant and the vowel are fre- 
quent. The stem-vowel is often a diphthong. 

5. Probably in most of them intonation plays an important rdle. 

The Nilotic languages consist of two sub-divisions : 9 ^ ' 

a) The Niloto-Sudanic group. 

b) The Niloto-Hamitic group. 

It is probable that the Nilotic languages originally belong to the fSamily of 
tiie Sudan-languages (vide below 95). The phonology, the form of the word 
and some grammatical peculiarities in all Nilotic languages point to tiiis conmion 
origin. The vocabularies of all of them have certain sudanic elements. But at 
a certain former period all these languages have more or less strongly been 
influenced by languages of a different character, which are generally called 
Hamitic languages. They differ from the Sudanic languages chiefly in tiie 
grammatical gender, in the prevalence of accentuation instead of intonation, 
and in their more extensive possibilities of expressing formative elements. 
Rudiments of the grammatical gender are found in Shilluk also, see 126; like- 
wise accentuation exists in Shilluk, but the means of forming words are scanty. 
On the other hand numerous Shilluk-words, which most probably are Sudanic, 
are found in languages generally counted as Hamitic. 

So the line between Niloto-Sudanic and Niloto-Hamitic languages is not 
easy to define ; they all have components of Sudanic and of Hamitic origin, 
only that in some cases the first is prevalent, in others the latter. But never- 
tiieless the groups may be distinguished; the languages belonging to the Niloto- 
Sudanic group having a large number of words common to all of tiiem, and 

* 8ee for instuice Meinbof on Kdorobo in Mitteflnngen des Seminars flir OrientaliBclie Sprachen, 
Band X, 1 1 1 ; and Stmck in „Die geographischen Kamen im Gebiet der ostafrikanlschen Bmch- 
stofe". Beprinted from ^Biitteilnngen ans den dentschen Schntsgebieten'', Kr. 2, 191 1. 

WESTBRXANII. The Shillok People. 3 
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muxxj of which are clearly genealogically connected with the Western Sudan 
languages. In the formation of words and in the stmctore of their grammar 
they are essentially oniform ; they have not the grammatical gender or only 
fiaint traces of it. On the other hand the NUoto-Hamitic group has not nearly so 
many words in common with the Sudanio group, as the idioms of the Sudanio 
group have with each other; in formation of words and in the wealth of for- 
mative elements they considerably deviate from the Sudanic group ; and they 
have the grammatical gender. Whether accentuation is more, and intonation 
less prevalent in them than in the Sudanic group, is as yet unknown, but it is 
probable. 
Q 2 • To the NUoto-Sudanic group belong : 

a) Shilluk with its divisions or dialects. 

b) Dinka and Nuer. 
c) Mittu, Madi, Madi-Eaya (Abo-Eaya), Abaka, Luba, Wira, Lendu, Mom. 

Dinka is spoken a) in the northern part of the Bahr Ghazal province, b) on 
both sides of the White Nile between the 6^ and 7^ ^ n. 1. (Bor), c) on both 
sides of the lower Sobat, d) on the right bank of the White Nile from near the 
mouth of the Sobat to Jebelein. Bahr Ghazal and Bor are probably the eldest 
seats of the Dinkas, from here they emigrated northwards. The dialect of Bor 
(Bor) seems to differ considerably from the dialects of the north. Dinka has 
in its vocabulary remarkable similarity with Ban ; in accordance with this the 
Dinkas seem in their bodily appearance and their culture to be more strongly 
influenced by Hamitic tribes than the Shilluks are. 

The Nuera live a) on the White Nile north of Bor, b) south of Tonga and of 
the lower Sobat, c) on both sides of the Sobat near Nasser. 

Dinka and Nuer differ in their phonology and structure but slightly from the 
Shilluk dialects ; they have, in conmion with Acholi and Anywak, the particles 
ehi and bi for expressing past and future; these particles are not found in 
Shilluk proper. A great, probably the greater part of the words of both lan- 
guages are essentially the same as in Shilluk, but to a considerable extent the 
vocabularies differ, so that both are to be considered as separate languages. 
They are nearer related to each other than to Shilluk. 

c) Some tribes lying between the upper course of the rivers Rohl and Su6 
speak languages which seem to be in some broader way connected with the 
Niloto-Sudanic group, so that they are perhaps to be regarded as a sub-group 
of these. To this sub-group belong: Mittu, Madi, Madi-Eaya (Abo-Eaya), 
Abaka, Luba, Wira, Lendu, Mora. According to Schweinfurth and A. E. S. the 
six first-named of these tribes have really one language, which differs only 
dialectically, so that individuals of the different tribes understand each other. 
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In their vocabularies these languages considerably distinguish themselves 
from the Shilluk dialects as well as from Dinka and Nuer. 

According to their topographical situation the three groups of Niloto-Sudanic 
languages may be designated thus : 

a) The High Nilotic Oroup, comprising Mittu, Madi, Madi-Eaya, Abo-E[aya, 
Abaka, Luba, Wira, Lendu, Moru. 

b) The Middle Nilotic Group, comprising the Shilluk cluster. 

c) The Low Nilotic Group, comprising Dinka and Nuer. 

The Nilot(HHamitie group may, according to B. Struck, > be divided into the Q "2 , 
sub-groups of Bari-Masai and Nandi-Tatoga. To the first belong: Masai, Ngishu, 
Elgumi, Teso, Sok, Earamojo, Turkana, and Bari; to the latter: Tatoga, Ndo- 
robo, Nandi, Eamasia, andBurkeneji. All these languages are situated inBritish- 
and German East-Africa. 

The Nilota-Sudanic langtiuiges are a sub-group of the EoBUm Sudan Lan- Q4-< 
ffuageSi to which belong Nuba in the north, Eunama in the north-east, most lan- 
guages of the southern Gesira (between White and Blue Nile), and others. 

The Eastern together with the Central and Western Sudan-languages form Q C , 
the fiunily of the Sudan LanguagtSy which extend from near the Red Sea and 
Abyssinia through the whole continent to the Atlantic Ocean from the northern 
Oameroons to Senegambia. 

In order to demonstrate the genealogical connection between Shilluk, the Qv)i 
Niloto-Sudanic group and the Eastern Sudan languages on one side and the 
Western Sudan languages on the other side, the chief characteristics of the 
Sudan languages, as shown in my "Sudansprachen^ may be given here : 

1. they are monosyllabic, each word consisting in one syllable; 

2. each syllable or word consists in one consonant and one vowel; 

3. they are isolating, that is they have no inflection, and only few formative 
elements ; the "class-prefixes'' of the Bantu-languages and of some Hamitic 
languages are absent; 

4. they have no grammatical gender; 

$. intonation is prevailing in a higher degree than it is in Bantu- and Hamitio 

languages. 

These characteristics are not preserved in their pure form in all Sudan lan- 
guages, almost all of them showing some marks of development from the pri- 
mitive stage to a more developed state, chiefly by adding augments to the ori- 
ginal stem ; this is still more the case, where a language has been strongly in- 
fluenced by an idiom belonging to a different fiiunily. But in each Sudan lan- 
guage it will, to a certain extent, be possible to trace the later additions to a 
stem as such, that is to show that these words were originaUy simple stems 

' B. Strnck, Cber die Sprachen der Tatoga and Irakvleute. Reprinted from the **MitteilTingen ana 
4en Deutsdien Schutigebieten'*, Erginsangsheft 4, 1910. 

3* 
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consisting in one consonant and one vowel, to which i certain elements were 
added at a later time. 
Q ^ . In Shilluk the characteristics mentioned above can easily be traced : 

1. the stems are monosyllabic; see 6i; 

2. though the majority of the words do not consist in one consonant and one 
vowels it is shown in 68 that a number of stems can be traced to the original 
primitive form; 

3. the language has no inflection; the vowel-changes occurring in the verb and 
noun, which come near to what might be called inflection, are most probably 
of Hamitic origin. The nouns have no dass-prefizes ; 

4. grammatical gender is absent; the rudiments of it which do exist, are of 
Hamitic origin; 

5. Intonation dominates in the language. 

Comparative lists of Words. 

Qo. Their object is to show in a number of words: 

a) the identity of Shilluk proper and its dialects or divisions. 

b) the genealogical relation between Shilluk and otiierNiloto-Sudanic languages, 
viz. Dinka and Nuer. 

c) tiie genealogical relation between ShiUuk and otiier Eastern Sudan languages. 
Of tiiese Nuba is treated in die list; it has a good number of words in com- 
mon with Shilluk; in other Eastern Sudanic languages such conmion words 
are rarer. 

d) tiie genealogical relation between Shilluk and Bongo ; tiiis language, tiiough 
having its habitat amidst the Shilluk languages, shows remarkable connections 
with Central Sudanic languages, particularly with Bagirmi. Some of the 
Bongo-words which it has in common with Shilluk. may of course be loan- 
words. 

e) the genealogical relation between Shilluk and a Niloto-Hamitic language, 
viz. Bari. 

f) the genealogical relation of ShiUuk and some other Eastern Sudan languages 
to die Western Sudan-languages. 

a) — e) are comprised in one group ;f) forms a group for itself. Both groups 
might without difficulty have been multiplied, but tiie examples given will suffice, 
pin order to show more fiilly tiie afEnities in vocabulary between the 
Niloto-Sudanic and tiie Niloto-Hamitic group, a number of words common 
to languages of both groups are given in tiieir Hamitic form in tiie Dic^ 
tionary. It will be seen that tiie conformities with Shilluk are more nume- 
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rous in the Ban-Masai than in the Nandi-Tatoga group. The Dictionary 
contains also some hints regarding the very few words which are identical 
in Shilluk and in the High Nfloto-Sudanic group.] 

In the comparative lists some letters are used, which do not occur in Shilluk, QQ* 

and need therefore an explanation. 

Q is the German d in n5tig "necessary" ; it is pronounced in rounding the lips 
as if pronouncing an and then saying an e. — Mitterrutzner's & I render by 
g. m» is the mark for nasalization: a is nasalized a as in French an "year*'. 
4^ is a palatal g, it sounds almost like j. In Nuer and Anywak the pronunciation 
of final mute consonants and even of y is in certain cases foUowed by a pressing 
of the larynx, so that the consonant sounds very abrupt, and is sometimes 
hardly audible. These sounds are rendered by ' : £j y\ etc. (Some diyisions 
of Shilluk as well as Masai and Nandi have the same sounds ; see Johnston 
page 888.) — Eitching firequently writes "^ot^ at the end of a word, where 
other languages have g; I suppose that here ^or** simply expresses q, ^or** 
being frequently used by English speaking authors for g. 

Most of the authors quoted do not distinguish o and q, e and ^ some not 
even long and short vowels ; none has marked interdental sounds ; thus the 
differences between Shilluk and the other languages look greater than they 
really are, the difference being only one of orthography. 

The following remarks belong to the second group only. 

u, i are narrow vowels ; n, 1 are wide vowels. 

4 and / are cerebral sounds ; they are formed a litde further back in the 
mouth than where the usual d and 1 are articulated. 

i is a transformed k; the changes which it undergoes in certain languages 
are different from those of the usual k. 

/ is the German ch in "ach'^. 

V is the English v. 

V is an i with rounded lips, as in German "Ubt''. 
tr is V with a following short y. 

First Group. I OO. 

Shi. b^r long Any. IhU arm Ju. bat sharp, pointed 

Ga. bor long Ju. bat arm Any. b^H sharp, pointed 

Ju. bar long Ja. bat arm Di. bit fish-spear 

Di. bar long La. bat arm Nr. bi^ fish-spear 

Nr. bQr long gy j^ fish-spear Shi. dbteh five 

Shi. biit arm Ga. bit sharp Ga. (Meh five 

Ga. bat arm Ju. b§di fi«h-spear Ju. ahich five 
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Any. aHAyii five 
Ja. aJtneh five 
AL ahi five 
Ba. lu five 

Shi. 6a^ artitt, smith 
Jq. hodo aitiflt, smith 
Bo. hgro artist, smith 
Ba. bodjo artist, smith 

Shi. huX dram 
Oa. Iml drum 
Ju. Iml drmn 
Any. 6i2Z drmn 
Nr. 65/ drmn 
Ja. bul drmn 
La. 6tiZ drmn 
AI. xnkl drmn 

Shi. 6tir ashes 
Ga. lura ashes 
Ja. huT ashes 
Nu. ofitiWt ashes 
Bo. huTuku ashes 

Shi. fititg to lie down 
Ga. 6tfto to lie down 
Ju. hudo to lie down 
Any. luUi to lie down 
Di. lut to waylay 

Shi. hyil dura 
Ga. hd com 
Ja. M dora 
Any. hy&, dura 
Nr. hOL dura 
Di. 60Z dura 

Shi. clSak milk 
Gki. <;AaJr milk 
Ju. chak milk 
Any. cKak milk 
Nr. cASi milk 



Di. eha milk 
Nu. tcAt milk 

Shi. ehaoLmQ, to eat 
Ga. ehamo to eat 
Ju. thame to eat 
Any. cAama to eat 
Nr. eham to eat 
Ja. chamoy ehyffno^ to eat 
La. Bam(t to eat 
Di. cham to eat 

Shi. ehul penis 
Ju. «AuZ penis 
Any. chul penis 
Nr. oAuZ penis 
La. 9ul penis 
Al. chul penis 
Ba. ^oZuto testicles 
Nu. sarot penis 
Di. cAuZ penis 

Shi. ehuilii ehwiili liver 
Ga. ehwin liver 
Ju. «Aurm liver 
Nr. ehwQi/k liver 
Di. ehwel^ liver 

Shi. cAun({ to stop 
Ga. chuno to stop 
Ju. chun to stop 
Any. chunQ to stop 
Nr. eAuii to stop 

Shi. chwQr vulture 
Ga. ocAur vulture 
nchut vulture 
Ju. achut vulture 
Nr. chwQT vulture 
Di. chwor vulture 

Shi. 6dik three 
Ga. adek three 



Ju. addk three 

Any. iMgh three 

Ba. Im^k eij^t, diat is: 

five and three 
Ja. adek three 
La. €uUk three 
Al. adek three 

Shi. ^ak pot 
Ga. dak pot 
Ju. dak pot 
Any. dak pot 
Nr. ^k pot 
Ba. dak pot 

Shi. ^2^ man 
Ga. dano man 
Jur. cZano man 
Any. ^ai^ man 
Ja. ddnQ man 
La. (2tin(2 man 
Al. danQ man 
Di. ran man 
Nr. ran man 

Shi. dbk mouth 
Ga. dok mouth 
Ju. Ho mouth 
Any. d^k mouth 
Ja. dok mouth 
La. dqk mouth 
Al. dQk mouth 
Di. totoeh mouth 
Nr. ink mouth 
Nu. ak mouth 
Bo. ndu language 
Ba. ka^tok mouth 

Shi. gojn to beat 
Ju. goi to beat 
Any. gwai to beat 
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Ja. gbJQ, to shoot 
Bo. gha to beat 
Ba. gwai to beat 

Shi. ogwal frog 
Ga. o^uKiZ frog 
Ja. ogtoal frog 
Any. o^iraZ frog 
Nu. guglati frog 

Shi. ^tiwi dog 
Ga. giDok dog 
Ju. i^ttoi dog 
Adj. gwok dog 
Ja. gwok dog 
La. ^iioi dog 
Al. guok dog 
Di. ^0 dog 
Nr. y^i dog 
Ba. djfon dog 

Shi. ^y^ hen 
G^. gweno hen 
Ju. ^«m> hen 
Any. gtffffiQ hen 
Ja. gweno hen 
La. gweno hen 
AI. gweno hen 
Bo. li^ono hen 

Shi. y< people 
Ga. j% people 
Any. jo people 
Bo. jlf §% people 
Ba. gwea tribe 

Shi. jwQJk God 
Ga. jok demon 
Any. jwQk God 
Jn. jwok fortune 
Ja. juogi ghost 
La. zQJk God 



Al. jok God 

Di. ajyekf aJQJk demon 

Ba. ajwok, jwek demon 

Shi. kQbq to take away 
Ga. kabo to bring 
Ju. hdbi to bring 
Di. kap to bring, take 
Nr. kip to take 

Shi. kadQ stiV 
Ga. kado salt 
Ju. kada salt 
Any. kadQ salt 
Nr. ib<kU salt 

Shi i!rS^(2 to split 
Ga. kak to split 
Nn. kage to split 
Ba. kagu to split 

Shi. kick bitter 
Ga. ibeeA bitter 
Jn. kick bitter 
Any. if cA bitter 
Nu. kag^al sharp 
Di. keeh bitter 
Bo. il^ bile 

Shi. kick bee 
Ga. ibt'dl bee 
Ju. kick bee 
Any. kick bee 
Ja. ittoA' bee 
La. kiU bee 
Al. HcA bee 
Di. kyech bee 
Nu. kity kuU bee 
Ba. cAt, chiwo bee 

Shi. ibgjrain 
Ga. kot rain 
Ju. X^< rain 



Any. ifc^J rain 
Ja. ito^ rain 
La. kst rain 
Al. iglrain 
Nr. ibg{ rain, God 
Ba. kudu rain 

Shi. aibur pigeon 
Ga. akari pigeon 
Di. hire pigeon 
Nr. kiir pigeon 
Nu. kuru pigeon 
Ba. gure pigeon 

Shi. kwalo\ 

kw&tQ] ^ ^^^ 
Ga. kwaU) to steal 
Any. kw^ to steal 
Ja. kwalQ to steal 
La. kwalo to steal 
Di. kwal to steal 
Nr. kwal to steal 
Ba. kolornit theft 

Shi. kwifiQ to count 
Ga. kwano to count 
Ju. kweno to count 
Nr. kwffi to count 
Di. kwen to count 
Ba. ken to count 

Shi. kwanfi to swim 
Ga. kwano to swim 
Ju. kwan to swim 
Any. kwal to swim 
Nu. itf^tf to swim 

Shi. kwoTQ, cotton 
Ga. waro cotton 
Ju. wara cotton 
Ba. waro cotton 



' salt made of grass-ashes. 
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Shi. hwarq grandfather 
Ga. kwaro grandfather 
Ju. hwa grandfather 
Di. hokwar grandfather 
Nr. kwaro chief 
Ba. lia-itran grandchild 

Shi. hwaro red 
Ga. kwar red 
Ju. kwar red 
Nr. huAr red 
Ku. kar-^as yellow 

Shi. kwaeh leopard 
Ga. hooch leopard 
Ju. kwaeh leopard* 
Any. kwaeh leopard 
Ja. kwaeh leopard 
La. kwaeh leopard 
Al. kwaeh leopard 
DL kufaeh leopard 
Nr. kway' leopard 
Bo. kQffo leopard 
Ba. koka i 

Shi. kwgn bread 
Ga. kwon bread 
Ju. kwffi bread 
kwQfi bread 
Any. kwon bread 
Nr. kwgn bread 
Bo. koa bread 

Shi. dhfH one 
Ga. aehel one 
Ju. ah/ifo one 
Any. hchyillt one 
Ja. aehyel one 
Al. aehyel one 
Bo. kotu one 



Shi. iyi^ horse 
Ga. kana horse 
Ja. akaja donkey 
Any. okwff/i horse 
Ja. kaMma horse 
Bo. aihua horse 
Nu. kaeh horse, donkey 
Ba. kaine horse 

Shi. laehd to piss 
Ga. layo to piss 
Ju. alaeh urine 
Any. la to piss 
Ja. 2acA' urine 
La. Ida urine 
Al. taeh urine 
Di. 2acA to piss 
Ba. lode urine 

Shi. Ig/i game 
Ga. b game 
Ju. lai game 
Any. bt game 
Nr. Igi game 
Ba. lai game 

Shi. 2amfi to pray 
Ga. lamo to sacrifice 
Di. lam to pray 
Nr. lam to pray 
Bo. 2oiiia God 
Ba. lom to insult 

Shi. Wi war 
Ga. Zu^n war 
Ju. Ztrtii war 
Ja. lueh war 
Any. Ztfii war 
Bo. lah gun 

Shi. aZi/& bat 



Ba. &u-A:^ six = five -f* i ^^' o^^ hat 



Any. aZ^<i bat 
Di. alieh bat 
Ba. hikulaU bat 

Shi. ZtroA^ to wash 
Ga. hooka to wash 
Ju. Iwok to wash 
Any. Iwok to wash 
Di. ^ib to wash 
Nr. lah to wash 
Bo. dogu to wash 
Ba. lalaju to wash 

Shi. miaeh fire 
Ga. mocA fire 
Ju. ma^ih fire 
Any. fnoyg fire 
Ja. maeK fire 
La. maeh fire 
Al. macA fire 
Di. mai fire 
Nr. f7ia<;A fire 

Shi. mfl^ to diink 
Ga. mato to diink 
Ju. made to diink 
Any. mo^ to drink 
Ja. m/adfi to drink 
La. maio to drink 
Di. mat to diink 
Nr. f7tfl{ to drink 

Shi. tno^g to catch 
Ga. mako to catch 
Ju. mau to catch 
Any. mak to catch 
Di. mwQk to catch 
Nu. ma^tf to catch, steal 
Ba. mok to catch 

Shi. f7tflfH2 to hate 
Ga. mon to hate 
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Di. man to hate 
Na. mone to hate 
Ba. man to hate 

Shi. mgj slow 
Ga. mot dow 
Jq. vtvade slow 
Di. mat dow 
Nr. mjQlt slow 
Bo. fTii^ slow 
Ba. madaii slow 

Shi. n^(2 to sleep 
Ga. nino to sleep 
Ju. n«n I 

Di. mn to sleep 

Nr. nyffi to sleep 

Nu. naZti T 

^, I to sleep 

Shi. ngnq, to see 
Ga. ntno to see 
Any. ntna to see 
Ja. neno to see 
Nr. nsn to see 
Nu. na2e to see 

Shi. fian crocodile 
Ga. liaii crocodile 
Jq. lian crocodile 
Any. ^n crocodile 
Ja. fian crocodile 
La. aibt-fion crocodile 
Al. iian crocodile 
Di. ikon crocodile 
Nr. liaii crocodile 
Bo. iiaiia crocodile 
Ba. iwioii crocodile 

Shi. fio/g to know 
Ga. neyo to know 



Ju. li^ ) 

«/.«/. f *o know 

Ja. n«yo to know 
Any. nff to know 
Nr. fi^ to know 

Shi. dfi^ what? 
Ga. anor what? 
Any. Afi^ what? 
Di. i^Oy iiu what? 
Nr. iiU what? 
Ba. tiio what? 

Shi. fehy feA earth 
Ga. fin earth 
Jn. 'pin earth 
Any. feh earth 
Ja. jnii earth 
La. fihe earth 
Di. fin earth 
Nr. pM earth 

Shi. jn water 
Ga. fi water 
Ja. j^ Ji water 
Any. jH water 
Ja. jn water 
La. jn water 
Al. pt water 
Di. fi water 
Nr. jw water 
Ba. fiom water 

Shi. /fliiis to divide 
Ga. foko to divide 
Ju. fan to divide 
Nu. fagt to divide 
Bo. eke-bake to divide 

Shi. r^g fish 
Ga. rech fish 
Ju. retfo fish 



Any. r«o fish 
Ja. reeh^ fi«h 
La. r«cA fish 
Al. reeh fish 
Di. rech fi«h 
Nr. r«M fish 
Nu. ka^re fish 

Shi. r|mg blood 
Ga. remo blood 
Ju. remo blood 
Any. r^mg blood 
Ja. remQ blood 
La. remu blood 
Al. remo blood 
Di. rjfam blood 
Nr. ryffn blood 
Bo. trama blood 
Ba. rima blood 

Shi. finq meat 
Ga. rino meat 
Ju. rino meat 
Any. find meat 
Ja. rifts meat 
La. rino meat 
Al. rino meat 
Di. rin meat 
Nr. fin meat 
Nu. arichf arji meat 

Shi. rgdg thirst 
Ga. orwor thirst 
Ju. ryau thirst 
Any. ryo thirst 
Di. rou thirst 
Ba. rodu to wither 

Shi. romQ sheep 
Ga. rofno sheep 
Ju. romo sheep 
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Any. rQmn sheep 
Nr. rtm sheep 
Bo. rgmbo sheep 

Shi. ronm to meet 
Ga. romo to meet 
Ju. rofno to meet 
Di. rom to meet 
Nr. rom to meet 
Ba. rum to meet 

Shi. rugq to dress 
Ga. nib to dress 
Di. ruk to dress 
Ba. ruk to dress 

Shi. wum nose 
Ga. um nose 
Ju. hum nose 
Ja. t«m nose 
La. um nose 
Al. um nose 
Any. <$m nose 

wum nose 
Di. um nose 
Nr. rum nose 
Bo. Afimo nose 
Ba. kume nose 

Shi. dn/Qu two 
Ga. aryor two 
Ju. aryau two 
Any. dr^au two 
Ja. areio two 
La. arii two 
Al. an^ two 
Di. rou two 

Second Group. 
The words in the first line designate the "original Sudanic form'', which 
has been gained by comparing the sounds of a word in the different languages, 
and thus finding oat those sounds which may be considered as the most primi- 



Nu. ora^ ore twenty 
Ba. Qri two 

burryu seven = five 
+ two 

Shi. iik (to be) hard 
Ga. tek hard 
Ju. iik hard 
Any. f^k hard 
Di. tyek hard 
Bo. tigo hard 

Shi. 1^, pi. |(^tg smaQ 
Ga. tidi smaU 
Any. €en small 
Ja. ien smaU 
Nu. An, tM small 
tod small 

Shi. f^Q to die 
Ga. tor to die 
Any. tgu to die 
Ja. tn to die 
La. t6 to die 
Di. tou to die 
Ba. tuan to die 

Shi. warq, shoe 
Ga. war shoe 
Any. war shoe 
Di. war shoe 
Nr. ii^(fr shoe 
Nu. kwan shoe 

Shi. wQr night 
Ju. war night 
Any. warq^ night 
Ja. tq2^ night 



Nr. ufir night 
Nu. awar night 

Shi. trtfig to give 
Ga. weho to give away 
Di. yek to give 
Ba. yek to give 

Shi. wtUi to travel 
Ga. ti^«Z to travel 
Ba. wala to travel 

Shi. t<7»ii{2 bird 
Ga. wiiko bird 
Ju. u^tfio bird 
Any. w§yQ bird 
Ja. tutffig bird 
La. wen bird 
Al. wino bird 
Ba. ibren bird 

Shi. worg^ to sing 

Ju. WQT song 

Ga. ti^er song 

Ja. wir song 

La. u^er song 

Al. wer song 

Nu. owe to sing 

Ba. yoyu, yolo to sing 

Shi. y^' boat 
Ga. yeya boat 
Ju. yei boat 
Any. yat boat 
Ja. njie boat 
La. y^ boat 
Al. yei boat 
Bo. yei boat. 
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tive. This "original Sudanic fonn" is of course merely hypothetical. For more 
on this see my "Sudansprachen'', from which the greater part of these words 
are taken. 



&. hia to come 

• 

E. vd to come 

bd to come 
T. fta to come 

gbra coming into the 
world 
O. ba to come 

bla coming into the 
* world 
T. ba shall, should 
Ibo bia to come 
Isoama bia to come 
Eafeng ba to come 
Abonr^ va to come 
Alagniang va to come 
Avikam ba, iba to come 
M^kyibo ba to come 
Di. obi prefix of future 
Nu. bi prefix of future 
Shi. bif bia to come 
Any. bi prefix of future 
Nr. bi prefix of future 
Ga. bino to come 

S, buagi to fear 

E. og to fear 
Ef. bak to fear 
Shi. boJcQ to fear 

bwQhQ to frighten 
Any. bwQk to fear 

S. bufa open place 

E. ablQ open place 

_, , .1 main 

F. abornten I ^^ 

a&ro-nteeii ( • 

J open place 

G. bid street 



y. bar large, open place 
Nu. bud place before the 

house 
Di. bur, abora market 

place 
Shi. bura open place 

S, ga place 

E. gd place 
T. ^ha this place 
N. ga this, that 
Ku. aga, agar place 
Shi. ga this 
agak these 

S, gaga coujrie 

E. agitgi cowrie 
Di. gak cowrie 
Shi. gag2 cowrie 
Ga. gage cowrie 
Nr. gak cowrie 
Bo. gaki cowrie 

S* guani antelope 

E. gbitgbd. antelope, "uni- 



corn' 



G. nman 



nma 



I antelope, 



umcom* 



ntnantna J 
Y. agban-rere "unicorn" 
Shi. anwak waterbuck 

S. kuagi, kuali to embrace 

E. l^ld to embrace 
T. kwan to wind around 
G. kpla round about . 
Ef. ukwan winding 
fyan to fold (hands) 



Y. lq>S to cany on the 

back 
Nu. kat to envelop 
Di. kwak to embrace 
Shi. kufakQ to embrace 
Ga. kwaka to embrace 

S. kuagi, kuiagi leopard 

E. kpQ leopard 
T. etwi leopard 
Ef. eJqi>e leopard 
y . kori leopard 
N. ^ku leopard 
Eu. unka leopard 
Di. kwach leopard 
Shi. kwach leopard 
Ga. kwach leopard 
Ju. kwach leopard 
Any. kwach leopard 
Ja. kwach leopard 
La. kwach leopard 
AI. kwach leopard 
Di. kwach leopard 
Nr. kwatf leopard 
Bo. kogo leopard 
Ba. koka leopard 
kwaru leopard 

S. kuanj bread, pudding 
E. aibp^ pudding of maixe 
Shi. kw^fi bread 
Ga. kwon bread 

Ju. kw^n\ . , 
, > bread 
kwgn] 

Any. kwon bread 

Nr. kwQn bread 

Bo. koa bread 
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S. ku^ni to count, read 

E. /li to count, read 
T.kan \ 

G. kane to count, read 
Y. ka to count 
y. hara, karan to learn 
Di. kwen to count 
Shi. kwgnq to count 
Ga. kufano to count 
Ju. kweno to count 
Nr. ittrffi to count 
Ba. ken to count 

S. np&i n}ua to lick^ tuck 

£. 4it to lick, suck 

4i4i to Uck 

T. adun\ ^ ^ 
, > taste 

Shi. ^fQjjLn to suck, lick 



Shi. ^Q^ to suckle 
Ga. (ioto to suck 
Ju. dot to suck 

S. pagi to divide 

E. afa part, half 

T. pae to split 

G. a/a half 

Y. apa part 

Ku. fak to split, divide 

Nu. fage to divide 

Shi. jpflfis to divide 

S. puu to beat 

E. fo to beat 
T. po to beat 
Ef. foi to beat 
Plaoui po to beat 
Tioui po to beat 
Shi. ptoodq to beat 
Di. pwot to beat 

^- tiagi to be hard 

E. ee to be hard, strong 



Di. ch^k to be hard 
Shi. fik to be hard, strong 
Ga. tek to be hard 
Ju. iik to be hard 
Any. tek to be hard 
Bo. tigo to be hard 

5. ti^ hand 

E. ashi hand 
Ku. «Ai-ma hand 
Di. ehin^ chyen hand 
Shi. ehysno, hand * 
Ju. ehyeno hand 
Any. ehygnQ hand 

£». <^' to &Axr a cAiU; wife 

E. a«At wife 

Eu. shi to beget, bear 

«Aa begetting 
Nn. aaA, aaAt daughter 
Di. tik wife 
Shi. cAt wife. 



Appendix. 

Some Names of Languagee, Peoples, and Rivers, as they are in use among the 
natives. 
The Shilluks call themselves: Ochilt a Shilluk man, pi. Ch$l, or unite Ch$l 

"children of Chgl** ; their country : fbfi ch^l; their language : ^ ehgl. The 

Shilluks are called by the Arabs : Shilluk, by the Dinkas: BQr^ by the Nuers: 

Tit. 
The AnywaJcs call themselves : AAwak, they are called by the Nuers : BdlXk, 

by the Dinkas: Pdtik, by the Abyssiiians: Jambo. 
The Dinkas call themselves: Jane; they are called by the Shilluks: ojini^ pi. 

jdni; by the Arabs: Dinka, or Denka. 
The Nuers call themselves: Gdnlli{ a Nuer man, pi. KigdnA^; their language: 

fl^k iV8{; they are called by the Shilluks : Nuir, by the Dinkas : NH/r; by 

the Arabs : Nuir or Nawdr. 

The Jurs call themselves De-Lug or Lug, by the Shilluks they are called 
Odimo, ** descendants of Dimg", by the Bongo: Ber. The Belanda call them- 
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selves Bqt, Belanda is « Bongo word, 2aiu2a = stone, hill; so Belanda is prob- 
ably "hill-country". 

The Nubians are in all three languages caQed: ^fin^ from "Dongola''. Accord- 
ing to Schweinfiirth in Golo the Nubians are called Turuku, in Jur Oturu, in 
Bongo Turu; these names are doubtlessly derived from "Turk''. 
The Bahr Zeraf is called in Shilluk : OyifZ, in Nuer : Fqiul^ in Dinka: Piau The 
Bahr Jebel is called in Shilluk: JTer; in Dinka: Ktr^ in Nuer: Konam; the 
Ehor Filus is called in Shilluk: OZuj^ in Dinka: Pelu^^ in Nuer: Pulu^. 
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FOURTH SECTION: 

THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

THE NOUN. 

Singular and Plural. 

I 02 • Singular. Many nouns have in the singular the suffix g; in some nouns it 

maj be dropped at will; on this and on the original meaning of g see 71. 

Some nouns denoting a plurality, are in their form singular, and are treated 
as such ; e» g. : Iff62> t^i^ people. 
I 023#. Plural. The Shilluk is remarkable for its manifold means of forming the 

plural of noims. These means may be divided into three principles ; they are : 
plural-formation 

a) by affixes, 

b) by change of tone, 

c) by change of vowel. 

GeneraUy in forming the plural of a noun, not only one of these means is 
employed, but several. 
I 03 • *) Plnral-formation by affixes. In most Sudan languages the plural of nouns is 

formed by affixing to the singular a particle, which in most cases originally 
is a noun or a pronoun : "people, they**. In Shi. this formation is represented 
by several vocalic and consonant affixes. 
I. The most frequent plural-affix is the suffibc |. Although by no means all noims 
have this suffix in the plural, yet it is a question of feeling with the natives 
that they prefer it; if a foreign word is introduced into the language, it receives 
I in the plural ; and on the other hand there are numerous genuine Shilluk 
words which sometimes are used with {, and sometimes without it in the 
plural. This leads to the supposition that possibly the ending 1 was formeily 
more employed than it is now, and that it may be the oldest and originally 
only ending for the plural. — The plural-suffibc t occurs also in Masai and 
in Nuba and Kunama; in Kunama i is the personal pronoun of the third 
person plural : "they''. It may be that the suffix i is of common origin in all 

these four languages. 

Besides the vowel-suffix, there are several consonants which serve in for- 
ming the plural: 

I 04- ^* ^'' ^^^ ^hii^g pl- 9^^ I ^ 11^7 1>6 shortened from the demonstrative pronoun 

ak "these'' ; in Di. the plural is formed in the same way, viz. by adding the 
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demonstrative pronoun he "thoBe^. 

3. {; { is possibly identical with the Anywak word \p\ "manj^ ; so that origi- I O '^ • 
nallj the word was common to both languages, but in Shi. it was exdusiyelj 
retained for forming the plural, a different word being employed for "many''. 

In Anywak the plural is frequently formed by simply adding "{o{*'. In some 
cases the plural is formed by adding i instead of {; whether this is misheard 
by me, or whether there is really a class with t in plural^ I do not know. — 
Di. also has the plural in i (f^f):puau''puot heart 

4. A nasal consonant; some nouns form their plural in changing their last con- I Ov!)« 
sonant into the corresponding nasal one, according to the rule given in 40 ; 

here doubtlessly a nasal consonant has been suffixed, which may be shorte- 
ned from the demonstrative pronoun an "this, these''. 

While I is used very much, and may, in a certain measure, be employed 
at will, i, t and the nasal consonant are restricted to a small number of nouns. 

5. Words whose second consonant is a voiced mute followed by a vowel, lO^. 
change this consonant into the corresponding voiceless one in the plural : 

dfiul^ pi. dffi^. In connection with this it is to be remarked that in those 
nouns which in their plural end in a mute consonant, this consonant is always 
voiceless^ even when a vowel follows : l^ teeth, l^ka my teeth, Isjk ak these 
teeth ; this is contrary to the rule in 38 ; perhaps this voicelessness is the 
rest of a voiceless consonant which was suffixed for forming the plural, but 
assimilated itself in aQ cases with the preceding consonant. 

6. Many nouns form their plural by dropping the singular-sufiGx q: gyino hen I 00« 
pi. gym- 

7. A few nouns with the prefix o drop this prefix in plural; such are names of I OQ« 
persons as belonging to a nation (patronymica) : a Dinka man, a ShiUuk 

man ; here the plural-form may be the first, noting the nation as a collective 
mass, from this the singular was derived by prefixing 0, which probably 
means: "he" or "one" : "he a Shilluk". The opposite formation see in rim 
pi. 6r^ nose. 

8. A peculiar kind of plural-formation in noims designating relatives is that of 
prefixing M in the plural; i^h (also 9i^) means "child" ; it is low toned, but 
when expressing the plural, its tone rises. Examples : 

dkiy^H^kii nephew ; or : tihkii'^ikiii nephew. 

[The partial conformity of the plural-affixes in ShiUuk and Masai is remark- 
able. Just as in Shilluk one of the most frequent plural suffixes is i, so 
it is also in Masai. Likewise k, t and a nasal suffix (n) are found in both 
languages. The plural-formation by dropping the final vowel q of the 
singular (see 108) has also its analogy in Masai, where a final a or o (qf) 
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\& dropped : ol abura plural il abur "froth'' ; ol kurto pi. i hurt ** caterpillar*'. 

HoUis is probably right in supposing that in these words the plural is 

the original form, from which the singular was formed by adding 2 or a. 

— According to Hollis, Masai has no plural-distinction by tone. See 

Hollis page i8ss.] 
1 1 O. b) Plural-formation by change of tone. As stated above, the predomination of 

intonation is a characteristic of Sudan languages ; but in none of these the 
change of tone is known to be a means of distinguishing singular and plural. 
In the western languages, of whom a greater number is thoroughly known, 
this function of the tone is sure not to exist; but it may be expected that 
on close investigation it will be found in other eastern Sudan languages. 

By the change of tone the nouns are grouped into classes, a certain tone 
or group of tones in the singular always corresponding to a certain tone or 
group of tones in the plural. There do not seem to be veiy many nouns 
without the distinction of tone in singular and plural. ' 

This distinction is probably younger than the plural-fonnation by affixes. 
Though the intonation is no doubt genuine Sudanic, this particular employ- 
ment of it, viz. the distinction of number, may be of foreign origin, a foreign 
element getting into the population and using the tone in quite a new way, 
which, until then, was not known to the primitive inhabitants. This is the 
more probable, as the change of tone is a process analogous to that of the 
change of vowel, which will be shown below. It might be supposed that both 
are of the same foreign origin, i. e. Hamitic. The older plural-formalion by 
affixes seems graduaUy to be suppressed by the modem means, viz. change 
of tone and of vowel. 

It is to be remarked that, as a whole, in plural the low tone is more fre- 
quent than in the singular, the low tone, together with the long vowel (see 
the following) conveying the notion of greatness or plurality, 
c) Plural formation by change of vowel.' A plural-formation likewise unknown 
in western Sudan languages is that by changing the quantity or quality of 
the stem-vowel. This vowel-change is common in Semitic and Hamitic lan- 
guages, and is in ShiUuk probably to be traced to Hamitic influence. How 
far it is spread in the eastern Sudan group, cannot be stated now, but the 
Di. also has it. Quite of Hamitic character is the interchange of certain 
vowels in this way : the vowel-changes in one group are contraxy to those 
in another group ; the first group has long vowel in singular and short in 
plural ; a second group short vowel in singular and long in plural ; likewise 
the quality changes : one group has q in sing., u in pi. ; a second group u in 
in sing., g in pi. ; this peculiarity was first shown by Meinhof as existing in 

' According to Kitching in Gang most nouns haye the same form for singular and plural; is it 
not possible that a distinction is made by tone, which has not been noted ? 
' Plural-formation by change of Towel-quantity and qoality is also largely used in Dinka ; see 
Mitterrataner page 15. 
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the Hamitic languages, and has been called by him "polarity **. 

The same tendency of interchange is to be seen in other formations, see III. 
for instance 119: singular prefix Oj plural no prefix, and 119: singular no 
prefix, plural prefix 0. 

Though this formation be probably foreign and relatively yoimg, it may 112. 
contain some primitive principle of language building: It is worth noting 
that the large majority of nouns have short vowel in the singular and a long 
one in the plural ; this may lead to the supposition (which is supported by 
results of studies in other Afirican languages. In Ewe for instance adjectives 
with long vowel and low tone designate large things or beings, the same 
adjectives with short vowel and high tone express small things or beings.) 
that in an early stage of language the long vowel is expressive of the idea 
. of ''much, big, great''. 

Examples illustrating the different ways 

of forming the plm^al. 

a) Plural-formation by Affixes. ^ ^3' 

1. SufiBx 1. dkolHik^li drum-stick dmdi^nut^ a stork 

dnQn-^nitni a knife dywdm-niywhini monkey 

dehiin^'^kuni an ant pimF-pimi board 

ytr^jiri a bead k&l-kili fence 

nii'Autffi lion le^l&Joi lizard. 

For more examples see below. 

The ending 1 has in most cases low tone ; where the tone is middle, the stem- 
vowel too has middle tone, that is, the tone of the suffix is assimilated to that 
of the stem. 

2. suffix k. pi-pik water gin^gik thing dyfUr^^k goat jalrJQJk man I 1 4* 

tiJQ-l^k tooth md-'tnik aunt mgn-rnQk this one. 

3. suffix ^ t4u^0t buttocks wieh-'wdt head ysi-ySt ^obX I I ^. 

ywtifU fisherman yech-y^ belly keu-^kofi breast 

(ItoqUtst) a gourd (yOryp) road. 

When in a noun with a consonant plural-ending the stem also ends in a con- 
sonant, the final consonant of the stem is dropped, the consonantal suffix taking 
its place ; see 44. ^ 

4. nasal consonant as suffix. I I O. 

tjig^Hfiif^i dura-basket kwheh^kwiiM leopard dtUU^-^nini breast-bone 
y^4ryil^ tree iMbft^Am tobacco lSf>QrlA^i ^h* 

Vice versa : waikQrwaeh paper. 

WB8TKRMAR9, Tk« Shfllsk Ptopl*. 4 
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I I / • 5. Yoiced mute consoiiftnt becomes yoiceless. 

dfkilit4fkei a fish dtud^-dej^ a wild goose h^tl/ittl^ blacksmith 

gtjirgMvL sword hi^h&i^ a melon dM/g\4/iMf^ dura-stick 

bVid;tt^l3tiA basket. 
Viceyersa: fi^h-fugi tortoise dr^k^dHtgi bell Iw^jnltoSH company. 
I I O. 6. dropping the singular-snflSx q. 

filorfal knife gyh^irgy^ hen hyilfirbyil dora 

to)ii^-iffM bird ^finfi-^ 6gg gtfiUhff^l ring. 

I I Q. 7. dropping the prefix o. 

o&tiH>fii2-&trof& white man dchSUt-Ml Shilluk-man ((/ftfi^-^'ftn Dinka-man.^ 

Vice yersa : rtifit-((r^ nose. 

I 20. b) Plural-formation by Change of Tone. 

For completeness' sake the nouns which do not change their tone in plural, 
are also enumerated here. — Nouns with prefixes and those without them 
are separated, as they show differences of tone. 

In some cases nouns with a slight deyiation of tone haye been grouped 
under the same heading; this has been done, because the differences do not 
seem to be essential and perhaps haye been misheard. On the difference 
between ' and a gee 51. 
Some nouns haye two plural-forms. 

Nouns with prejiaes. 
121. I . dehwiUi^kwdtl loin-doth iMMit^maH camel 

bk^k^iik egret bkhh-biik flower 

bkwbh^kufik a goose bmtdihbn^ fire-fly 

br^h-br^k craft. 

2. iidirlh-dd(r arm-ring behSyb^hSyi melon 

bpdrb a gourd bpoSl blue 

iLbit^luA fist i^wdk-itvAk a bird. 

3. bbd^-bbiM lungs bgu^h^foiH \ 

bl^r^biH feather rfyufri p^«® ^^^^• 

4. itkur^kuri pigeon ^j^rs^j^, ^j^ a spear 

hwdchriiwoch a shell bl6i-blii duck 

» 

bgwiUbgw^l a bird. 

5. ikchifc^hin arm-ring ^tr^-^u^ bastard child* 

6. ikyin'dhjfin gun-cock bhlrit^l\r a pot 

aburit''iibkr bush-buck aehwdH^hwm^ 



idirit-^uj^ donkey ^(^>-^ltp l>Ag- 



* In one eiample the plural is formed by lufBziiig r: T^ror Ung. 
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7. hJcJ^^dJ^Jtuii hedgehog 


bttUt^mi dub 


hnvAn^ an ant i 


Mic^^ whip btiilit a white dura. 


8. ((tffSfi^-du^ni heron 


dhwiinitrikwtni broom 


($fy|n^fy|n a fish 


dAg^iUni a fish 


inAjiir^khiAj\t cousm 


^k-drtk small bell 


6y\i^ crocodile-hunter. 


9. dcha^'^hh'ii a fish 


dehwih^xhwik anus 


(tttmin-((Ati^dn ear-lap 


a/ufi-d2itn somersault 


dma^mb^ a stork 


dnSi/i'dntti/ii a knife 


dtit-'dtit mangouste 


rfyiirdtn-dfytr^ml monkey 


or^-driU a snake 


6w^ brother 6min his brother 


dlwMlwi marabout 


dfwon-hfwun loaf 


6gihr4g\k buffalo 


oikff^Jk-dib^ib a fish 


6kw6U6hwhli gourd 


dkytUdkyiH an ant 


((ny^-{SnyMi a snake 


($p4p-($pdp hip-bone 


<$|t0(^!^{tir^jl^i hyena 


dj^^-{((^ cock. 


10. dbdi/i'dbaii hammer 


dkoUdk^H drum-stick 


dkwQT^lciri serval 


dWcroUki a fish 


dtwtl-dtwiJi a fish 


<^22kf7»-{(^m2 sycomore 


<(ttjH2^ti bawk 


6tth6liLi a pot. 


II. dghknigili, crow 


a^^M^i a fish 


(icAitn^-cicAtini an ant 


ddtiJit-'ddXli a gourd 


mUnim a fish 


dyilc^yiia a fish 


cM^ib-tid^iEi a mat 


dgiifA'^gini bracelet 


6gwikU6gwj1i firog 


AywhkF'iyw^H a crane. 


12. dtitdit-dHiii wild goose 


dyitmit^ybm tin 


d/m^fit skunk 


dgtrihdgir a hair dress 


dgirit^br neck-bone 


cfn/fi^n^ a red ant 


atoaJk-ieu^dA: a bird 


dylisr^yiiri quail 


ddtr^-^dir kiddle 


((^irg^^^itj jackal 


($fn|r^ red dura 


iim$dlt a cow 


dnSffii! a cow 


brAp-^rhp spider 


6t!$r-6^ a ford 


iwdii'^bu ibis 


AwH-^u^t a mat 


(^t^AhH^ ram 


(diiir^iMHtf^ib male goat 


Amirit'dmiir roan antelope 


<$ni%^H$mAf cousin 


<;6S^(M&^ib albino 


<$6ti^^6t^t a shrub 


dddit^dil a cow 



4» 
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6d!U>b-6dkp blanket 
6ffiUt-6ffdQ mnle 


6gaU6gH mnle 
<$n8y^-{(fult cousin. 


13- 


6im^m baaket 


ir^iat^i beU. 


M- 


dehiftnii^hy^ loin-dioth. 




15- 


6gv)i-6gu)S bow. 




i6. 


dlibi-Mpk a bird 


<(ii^2({ red earth. 


17- 


<(itw^-dii^ feather 
dkHh-bhlth egret. 


d^-a<df& hat 
<$ibti7^ib-diti^ goose 


i8. 


(ieAy^ng-^Ay^ an ant 
M^ ant-hill 


(fytrcUk-^u^dib crest 

irit-^ relations by maniage. 



Perhaps in these last two examples o and g are not prefixes, but yowek 
of the stem, the first consonant (perhaps w) having been dropped ; see 33. 

19. 6kit^1(it bell 



20. iJAji'dkiA gazelle 


dfUkdiMnd^^ brea8t-bon€ 


C^M-^m tobacco). 


• 


21. hjvoiigi^jvDhk sorcerer. 




22. btyim^tytm dragon-fly. 




23. bUf^lS^ hawk 


bbich'^biSeh reed. 


Nouns without prejucea. 


I. b^lihl^l face 


&dn^^i lizard 


M(-M|i bachelor 


bu^h^bwit^i a fish 


byir^lyir root 


ehdr^itr vulture 


ehii^htti tooth-brush 


ehwdi-chiwdifi broth 


chw^l^-chioik ambassador 


cAtrdr^Atodr bug 


diU^^idt hoof 


dtn-djtnl jaw-bone 


fdlihfitl knife 


giit-gif river-side 


gln-^ik thing 


ghhrgik ring 


gv^Uhgttil ring 


ffytk^yik water-buck 


£tiydf7»-A:dfii back 


lyihhf^ a fish. 


2. giUhgiH slope 


gtigihgtik cowry 


&d<2^6d^ a sheU 


&ti|^6tij$ melon 


ehitni'^Adfni bait 


dmgi-dikiH dura-stick 


d^r^-cKfi axe 


fdl-fH spoon 
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fid/it-fl^t country 
jiiglt^lih chief 

;• gi^-gtl bight 

kdl-hlltli fenee 
hotkeh-hwia/ki leopard 
fii4^fui lame person. 

4. chbgit^hkh a fish 

fyb^fhi back-bone 
jifp^tfpi buffalo 
kAtoifkAwi beam 
ki^hliwi thief. 
/&ib-/ikjy pot 

5. byiUhhyil dura 

pir^pfri hippo 
(^M!/ skin). 

6. &i^-&^' net 
cMirit^hhr a fish 

j^^'i-^^Ai sword 
git^Ut navel 
ibtogn^itr^ni solo-singer 
kwiU'kwin report 

7- gytUtrgytl rmg 

Mfii^&Sfi locust 
cAil^A^Z penis 

8. Mn^-Mni meat on the skin 

ehiig^kdk charcoal 
fyin-fyini skin 
ffyti^yih hen 
i^n^A^i gourd 
£tiy6<-i8^ shield 



fiUirfdl cloud 
kwil^kwii dung-hill. 

r^^riH ft bead 

ibi^jbi^ a fish 

pim-^mi board 

Juh-/&gi tortoise 
ginit^in button 
kAn-'kini trumpet 
lAt-'HH rock 

ff^t^il^ hammer. 

bfftrihiyir belly 
kyiA-^kyiii horse 

bdr-bitr boil 
^k^k mouth 
giUt-gul cannon 
(^^-^ relations by marriage 
kich'kitehi axe 
kytUt-kyil star. 

Ml-&Sib fence 
^di^&djEi blacksmith 
j^A-dSni dancing-stick. 

bht^h^t arm 
dHh-^k pot 
gwbk-^ubk dog 
jdteh'jdch shoulder 
itrdr^ihr^ pole 
Jbo^m^ibf^l board. 

fdri-'firi mat. 



fag^jjd-fagtfjf farting 

c) Plural-formation by vowel-change. 
Change of the quantity of the stem-vowel. 
Singular short vowel, plural long vowel. 

bkjtk-bm igret bkitk^k^k flower 

bfitk-br^k crafl dwdk^itwik a bird 



123. 
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6r$h-i>rdk a small beU ehU^hiU tooth-brush 

giSt'ffit river- side ekw^Hihwik ambassador 

bkwhk-bkwi^k a goose bgwiUbgul^l a bird 

hchiif^hiH arm-ring dtgwin-^igwin bastard 

dchwd^-^hwil^ guinea-fowl dpain^-dflb^ cock 

dtwdk^dtwAk a bird irdp^dHip spider 

dwit^wit a mat iiUoSk-^iiv^k male goat 

6gaU6gdl mule dt^-^diM, hat 

dkw^-^heiin fea&er dk^t^kdt bell 

ddHt-dAt hoof ki^l-kiH fence 

fyb^fbi back-bone hdk-h^k fence 
dah-d^k pipe. 
In the first eight examples the short and long vowel are the only distinction 
between singular and plural. 

2. Singular long vowel, plural short vowel. 

ehimi-didnil bait bgtebr^^^wiri blue heron 

dUm-dUmi sycomore dUt^Uli hawk 

6bdglh<ibik albino dehjfit^i^chf/^ loin-doth 

€^v:igi-djwltk wizard blkfc^U^ hawk 

chbr^hitr vulture byiUhbyil dura 

pir^Sri hippo btfr^b^r boil 

giji-^dchi sword fyilihkyil star 

ggtnjhggih hen itrdr^ihr^ pole. 

Only in the first word the plural is distinguished from the singular by the 
short vowel only. 

124* Change of the Qtuility of the Stem^voweL 

I. The stem- vowel of the singular turns e in plural. 

dgdh-dgjli crow pir^pSri hippo 

ogwdtl-dgwfi frog 6dih-^H a mat 

dytodk-^ywiH crane 6twiU6tw(li a fish 

dldk-dUki a fish dtif-dtid a pot 

iUm^lSml sycomore d^bi^dlipi a bird 

fiH-fit spoon btkt^li^ hawk 

Xruydr^-AWri pole ^f(^^-{(^ufri blue heron. 

In some words the vowel in plural is not « , but e or j; as these are closely 
related to each other, and perhaps e^ t are misheard for e, I have classed 
them together. 

In aD these nouns the stem-vowel has high tone in plural; probably the 
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high tone «nd the reduction of the yowel to t are in some causal connection; 
vide 1 6. 

2. The stem-vowel of the singular — mostly a — turns 2} in plural. 
dtfAt«Hi{-dcAif^( guinea-fowl hhMfiliM fence 

Mi-&Sib fence diik-^k pot, pipe 

hhoiikrihx^ a goose hhwihrihx^ a goose. 

Here the short vowel of the singular becomes long in plural; the length- 
ening of the vowel may be the reason of its turning into a; see 17. 



3. singular a pi. £. ma-m^Jk aunt 

4. singular ^ pi. a. dtihnSAHi'A hat 

5. singular ffj pi. o. fa| (r^ see 16) -ror king. 

ffyit^yk waterbuck. 

dtH-^t mangouste 
(koii-dwit a mat 
y^ljf a well 
wich-wai head. 
jalrjok man 



yajt-ye^ tree. 
{y&'y» boat). 



6. sing. £ pi. e. 

7. sing. « pi. £. 

8. sing. «, pi. f. 

9. sing, f pi. ff. 
10. (sing. a> & i) pi. g. 



aii^^ii^ red ant 
yeehryeH belly. 
y^l(-yt{ scorpion. 

i7^ii;j2-moJto some 
init-ini^ what 



m^-m^ib these. 
The plural-vowel q is remarkable, as it does not coirespond to a certain 
vowel in singular, but is a class of its own ; it not only forms the plural of 
nouns, but also of pronouns and adjectives. Note also ano-gnq; a is the deictic 
pronoun "it is** ; but here it is treated like a radical vowel and thus changed 
in plural. 

iHayolQri^awHli an axe 
bhitAit^yui hedgehog 

rim'ir^ nose. 
dnJiinffi^i a knife 
toch-toaeh gun; see 22 
mtt>^mwQk dog-head fish. 



11. sing. Q, pi. II, tf. 

12. sing, u pi. Q. 

13. sing. pi. fi. 



kiich-'kitehl an axe 
moggHnuH beer. 

Mr^btr boil 
chbr^hjtr vulture. 



14. sing. Q pL toQ. 

15. sing. toQ, wo pi. Qi 0, u. 



16. sing, wo pi. uo. 

17. smg. y^ pi. fr 

18. sing. y£» £» t pi* i^' 



6poit^f^ cock 
dffu^h^ili jackal 
lw(^^ a gourd 
kwifn^kbm back 
d/wonnifiin loaf. 
gwbk^ihk dog 
fyir-ftri backbone. 
ly^h'U^h elephant 
b^fihrdbUeh reed. 



<{itt7^r-<iA^ serval 
dhw^n-^l^ feather 
j(«K>^-(oZi snake 
kwbUld^t shield 

ifcuydm-ibi^mi board. 

yfi{-yii< neck 
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Gender. 

Gender is expressed in the noon only, not in pronouns. The natural gender 
may be marked in two ways: 

a) by different words. 

cAir^ man dSachq, woman v>Qt\ bull ^^n cow 

iiiVDQh nude sheep or goat dyHi female goat. 

b) by adding 6^^ for the male, miii\ for the female gender. 
nh bpffbj^ male lion nia rndf or mdi nit female lion 
f^i nii male lions mdfi nit female lions 

hfti/k bfwitj^ or ky^ d fwitf^ male horse Jyiii a mAf or md^ iyM female hone 

kyiii d 0j^ male horses lyitk ^ miti female horses 

fwiH]} 6fn^ male roan antelope, pi. j^ dmirjii 
fnd{ imiir^ female roan antelope, pi. rndf dmir^. 

In one tingle word, however, the Shilluk expresses the genier by phonetic 
means: lia child i/kal boy tian girl. 

Here evidently I and n are added to the word fia in order *to mark its 
gender, I for the male, n for llie female gender. 

[That this case is not merely accidental, will be clear from the fact that 
by the same means gender is expressed in the Bari language ; here it is not 
the nouns, but demonstratiye pronouns which receive the affixes I and n: 
lo this m. lu that m. 

na this f. nu that f. 

pi. chi'lo these m. ehi^lu those m. 

chi-ne these f. ckirwi those f. 

lu^yu that one yonder m. chi^lu-yu those yonder m. 

nu'-yu that one yonder f. ehi-nu-yu those yonder f. 

li-o volJ m. ilH>t your m. 

ni-^ my f. tn-o^ your f. 

In the noun, feminine is distinguished from masculine by the suffix et. 
The same distinction by the same means has Masai. 
The distinction of a grammatical gender is surely not Sudanio, it is not 
known in other Sudan languages ; so we have doubtlessly Hamitio in- 
fluence here. The Shilluks must have been in contact with (a Hamitic) 
people who expressed in their language the grammatical gender by I and 
n, but this contact was not long or strong enough, to make the distinction 
of gender a living factor in the language ; so only a faint trace of it was 
left. There is one more Sudan language, which has a similar distinction : 
the Songhai (on both banks of the middle Niger). This language has, in 
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the same waj as Ban and Masai, a kind of article, di for living beings, m' 
for inanimate things. I beHeve that di is identical with Zt> I and d often 
changing in Afiican languages ; vide the examples in the comparatiye 
Lists of Words in Third Section. K this is right, the Songhai (in which, 
though, this distinction wiU not be original, but borrowed firom some 
Hamitic language) represents an elder stage in the development of 
grammatical gender: Kving ) masculine, inanimate ) feminine or neuter 
(which maj originally be the same, as with primitive men woman is 
rather a thirg, a merchandise, than a person).] ^ 

A second way of distinguishing gender by phonetic means is represented I 203«. 
in the following word : 

6gv>il an ox with the horns turned toward the eyes 
dgwili^ a cow with the horns turned toward the eyes. 

Case. 

Oenetive. 
The ruling noun is a singular. 
I. The genetive follows the notm determined by it. The noun ends in a con- I 2 y . 
sonant; in these cases the two nouns unite without any connecting element or 
phonetic changes : 

wQt house; wqtjiglt house of the chief 

loi club ; loi obwoi/i dub of the stranger 

af^p bag ; a0p jal gni bag of this man 

okglc blossom; okQkyaj^ gni blossom of this tree 

y^ ear; yd iyM ear of the horse. 

There are, however, a few exceptions, chiefly if the final consonant is k 
or cAy and the next word begins with a consonant ; 

a) sometimes the "helping vowel'' is inserted : 

hidQ colour; kite toJQ black colour 

nidQ rib; n^jal rib of man 

l^h tooth; l^he h/^h tooth of the elephant 

mogo, beer; mokefotewgn beer of our country 

hoj^ artist hqjfi tgn one who makes spears. 
These are treated like nouns in the plural. 

b) eh and k may be dropped : 

paeh village ; pa rifl village of the king 

k^h, kach hunger; kajal gni the hunger of this man 

dqk cattle ; ^ r^ the cattle of the king. 
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c) ck Bofiena into y: 

maeh fire ; may kw§rQ "fire of cotton''; see 45. 

One word changes its vowel before a genetive : 

yQ way; yu FcdeQt the way to F. ; 

likewise when an adjective follows: yu toeh a narrow way; see 22. 
2. Nouns which have the final vowel q^ and whose second consonant is a voiced 
— in some cases also a voiceless — mute (go, JQ, do, ^ bq), drop, when 
followed by a genetive, the q, and torn the consonant into the corresponding 
nasal one : ffQ} nfja"^ li^ da"^ n,^y j^ bd"^ m; see 40. 

jagQ chief; jonfofe wqn the chief of oar country 

afaaJQ, rabbit; afoofi ikal ftj^ the rabbit of the child 

^dg people; i&i/Sn ffii the people of this village 

imlijjlit A cow; 6w^ rif^ the cow of the king 

ts&g plate ; t^m tian the plate of the girl 

mutg neck; mune ^ean the neck of the cow. 

This nasalization is caused by a nasal consonant, n, which is no doubt 
identical with the demonstrative n (vide 138), and has originally the meaning 
"that'' : jagQ n pack "the chief, (namely) that of the village". There are some 
examples which show the n in existence at the present time : tau cloth, Ian 
^hQ the cloth of the woman; here n is preserved, the u having dropped 
before it ; ri^ king, an older form rj}j(y see 16 ; r^f^ IfibQ the king of the people ; 
here the n is preserved, though the word ends in a consonant; this is 
generally not the case ; it is evident that after a vowel the n is easily 
preserved, jagQ n pack offers no difficulty* in pronouncing, but in words 
ending in a consonant the n was liable to disappear, the more so, as the 
consonant waer voiceless, and n is voiced; thus ^h n t^isL ^ ioh &^ but 
jagQ n t^dQ ) jan (^. This n has high tone. 

[This n, originally probably always a demonstrative pronoun and serving 
to express the genetive relation, exists in a great number of central and 
eastern Sudan languages. In Di. it effects the same changes as in ShiUuk, 
besides it is found in Nuba, Logons, Mandara, Tedft, and also in Haussa 
andFul.] 

The ruling noun is a pluraL 
U the ruling noun is a plural, the n does not appear, but when the noun 
ends in a consonant, the 'helping vowel' is suffixed to it When the plural 
ends in i, this 1 is generally preserved. A change of tone is to be noted here: 
while the plural-forming t (see 103) and the helping vowel have low tone in 
those cases where no genetive foUows, they receive high tone when standing 
before a following genetive. This high tone most probably indicates the lost 
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ffmetive-farminff n» the sound n iteelf having disappeared, but its tone (see 
127) was perseryed. — Examples: 

pack village, pi. mysr; myf^ri rji villages of the king 

wi^ hoose, pi. tolA; whHnjl houses of the king 

yd ear, pi. yi^; yipS ky^ ears of the horse 

magQ beer, pi. maki; mitkifote won beers of our country 

okqk blossom, pi. bl^k; i^k^kiya^ the blossoms of the tree 

a0p bag, pi. i^^p; ^pi f^te wilq the bags of the traveller 

ki^h hunger, pi. k^Mf kitkifofe wgn the fiumnes of our country 

jigja chief, pi. Jllk; jaki foffi wQn the chiefiB of our country. 

In my materials I find one exception to this rule: gtobk^ubk dog; ffibki 
jal ffii the dogs of this man ; but this may be a misunderstanding. ^ 

The Objective Case. I 2o. 

The durect object or accusative follows the verb : d ekUm byil he ate dura. 
Sometimes the particle ki "with*' is added : d ehUm k( byil he ate (with) dura. 
But when kA "and** begins a sentence, the object always precedes the verb: 
kA byf/, eham and dura ate (he). 

What in European languages is an indirect or dative object, the Shilluk 
transforms into a direct object, and what we would call the direct object, is in 
this case always introduced by ki; instead of saying: "he gave money to the 
duld**, they say: "he presented the child wiA money'' : a toeH tial ki nyffli. 

But in very many, probably in most cases the direct and indirect object are 
not expressed at all, the passive voice being used instead, "I saw him'' is 
expressed by "he was seen by me" ; "he gave the child milk" by "the child 
was given milk by him". — On the passive voice see 173. 

The Vocative Case 
is formed by lengthening the (last) vowel, by raising the tone, and sometimes 
by adding i "you" : ndik man, ti^ man ! D&k a proper name, Digi o Dak! 
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THE PRONOUN. 

The Personal Pronoun. 

Connected Form, standing before the verb. 
This fonn is generally used as the subject of verbs. J "^O. 

yi\ yt thou yi, i (b) he 

wif irji we w6 you gi they. 

The forms are offcen pronounced with a short vowel, yi and i (sometimes ^, 
likewise ttd and toi, are used promiscuously, but i, apparently the younger 
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form, is employed more frequently than yii h is seldom used; in the 3*^ person 
^^ also occurs, but it is very rare as a subject. Note that h and gii have a low 
tone, but all other personal pronouns have a high tone. 
I 3 I * [It is at least remarkable that in two West African Sudan languages the 

personal pronouns of the 3"^ pers. sing, are the same as in Shilluk: Ewe 
i and vah^ Twi t and (In Ewe even the tones are equal to those in Shi.) ; 
Ewe makes some distinction in the use of ^ and t^^ while in Shi. they 
seem to be employed at will. Gang too has t and Oj apparently without 
making any distinction between the two. 
On the form of the profwun note the following remarks : 
The corresponding forms for the singular and the plural seem to have 
originally the same vowels, only yi and wu being different But besides 
yi, yi also occurs, and in Nuer the possessive pron. of the 2*^ pers. sing, 
is du (d is prefixed), so it seems probable that the original vowel was 
Ut which was assimilated by the palatal semivowel y and thus became t. 
This palatalization must, however, have taken place at an early period, 
as neighbouring languages — with the exception just stated — have % 
and yi for the 2"^ pers. sing. So we get as primitive vowels of the personal 
pronoun : d, ii, 4, which were differentiated into singular and plural by 
certain prefixes. 

a) Singular. 

In aD three persons the pronoun begins with y, but the 3*^ person has a 
third form, which is not mentioned above: yin (n marks the absolute form, 
see 132, so the form is properly jri); j'i I regard as the older form of y^ 
(on the change between y and ;* see 35); in Dinka and Nuer the pronoun 
of the first person is ya^ which is Ukewise the older form for Shilluk ya; 
from this it is probable that the 2^ person also originaUy began with 7% 
though, as far as I can see, it is nowhere retained. Thus we get &ese 
(hypothetical) primitive forms: jra^ yu, y^; a, u, ^ designating the persons, 
and Y the singular. 

b) Plural. 

In plural all persons begin with w except ^^. What is the origin of this g1 
In Nuer the i** pers. is ki, the third k^n and hy^ in Dinka he (probably 
hi) ; ki is evidently contracted from kwa, see 22 ; analogous to this lyS 
may be derived from kwi (kwi ) kyi see 32), and the 2^ person, wti, 
would be originally kum, but, as in the singular, here the hypothetical 
form seems nowhere preserved. So tiie primitive forms of tiie plural 
would be: kwa, kwu, kw^; a, u, i again designating tiie persons and kw 
tiie plural. (As for the prefixing of k note that in Dinka tiie personal 
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pronoons in the absolute form sufBz a i/). — The eyolution of gt in 
Shi. would then be thus: kw^ ) hyt ) ^£ ) gt* While in the first and second 
person the k before w was dropped (see 46), in the 3*^ pers. 1^ turned 
into g^. The changing of a yoiceless into a voiced consonant is not so 
uncommon in the Eastern Sudan languages, see 42 ; here the process 
was facilitated by gt being a much used word, whose pronunciation may 
easily be slighted. — Hence perhaps g^ "he'' may also be explained. It 
may be formed from the primitiye pronoun h "he'', by prefixing to it, in 
analogy with gi^ a g^ and to make the analogy perfect, the vowel h was 
also pronounced wide, that is ^, in accordance with the t in gi. This is, 
indeed, a mere hypothesis, but it is supported by the fact that g\t and h 
both have low tone, while all other personal pronouns have high tone.] 

Absolute Form. I 32 

yin I, me yin thou, thee ^^ yin he, him gli he, him 

wdfh tfiin we, us trtin you gin they, them. <;^ 

These differ from the connected form only by a suffixed n; in and ^in are 
used promiscuously ; g^ occurs frequently as objective, but seldom as subjective 
pronoun. The suffixed n may be identical with the deictic n mentioned in 127 
et passim ; so that ydn really means : "it is I". 

These absolute or separable pronouns do not stand immediately before a 
verb, they are used when the person is to be emphasized. They are employed 
as subjective and objective alike. When they emphasize the subject, the 
connected form of the pronoun has to follow them: ydn yi ehAm (it was) I 
(Aat) ate. ^ 

The absolute pronouns may again be emphasized by adding d: ydnd, yind, 
ifid. This has the meaning of "it is", and is often used in addresses : ind Pdeh" 
9dit that is Fashoda; yindjtvhk "thou art God" "o Ood". 

K a personal pronoun in the singular is connected with another pronoun or 
noun, the plural form is always used instead of the singular: wi ki yin I and 
you; tffti H min you (sing.) with whom? 

Objective Form. I "1^ 

It is suffixed to the verb. Example : stem ckwQl to call. 

Common form. . With more emphasis. 

d ehw^lh he called me d chw^li ydn or ydni^ 

d ekwitll he called thee d chwltUi yin or yinit 

d ehw^li he called him d ehwltl^ in or ^n^ 

d cAi^Q win he called us d ehwitH toin or winh 

d cAuT^fi tinin he called you d ekwltld totin or trtind 

d ehwj^H gin he called them d ehw^^Ui gin or gini. 
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The first i is the sign of the pftst ; in the second form the final a of the verb 
marks the verb as being followed by an object. 

Note the change of the tone in the objective form. Tht objective farm has 
low tone, whereas the subjective form has high tone.^ 

Possessive Form.* 

This form is also always sujEBxed. Example wjat house pi. wttH- 



wiM my house 
wit win our house 
wi^d my houses 
witti w^ our houses 

gw6ffi my dog 
ffwdk w^ our dog 

giidkd my dogs 
gudki win our dogs 



widk thy house 
wifi win your house 
wf^ thy houses 
w^ win your houses 
gwbh pi. gibk dog. 
gwbgi thy dog 
gwbk win your dog 
gi6kl thy dogs 



witik his house 
wftt gin their house 

wi^ his houses 
wittigin their houses. 

gwbgk his dog 
gwbk gin their dog 

giiki his dogs 
giiU gin their dogs. 



giike win your dogs 
If the final consonant of the noun is a liquid or nasal, the w in w^n and wun 
is often ommitted: kal un your fence; tygn un your people. 

K both the possessor and the thing possessed are a singular, the possessive 
pronoun has a middle tone, if either of them or both are a plural, the poss. 
pr. has a high tone. 

In the connection of noun and pronoun the rule given in 40 is to be ob- 
served, as these examples show : 

jilgi! chief^ jinA my chief afoajq, rabbit, afoaAit my rabbit 
but in pi.: jtk chiefii, jakd mychiefii afoachi rabbits, afoachd my rabbits. 
K the final vowel of the noun is u, it turns into w; if 11 is the sole stem-vowel, 
a to is inserted : fyAu heart, fyiwhi mj heart; nii lion, nuwa my lion. 

In some few oaises the possessive pronoun is prefixed by r: ra my, ri thy etc. 
Before this r the final consonant of the noun drops : 

fia/ boy ilara my boy jpocA village para my village, etc. 

This r is a shortened form of ri "body, self.** 

As the intonation shows certain irregularities in the connection of nouns 
with possessive pronouns, some more examples may be given. 

iwiiji my mats 
yif^ my ears 
k6f^ myrainings 
Richd my elephants 
a^pd my bags 
hiitmd my chairs 
richd my fishes 



iwil mat 


pi. iwH; 


iw^ my mat; 


yft ear 


pi. yil; 


y^ my ear; 


l^i rain 


pi. %i; 


h(tjla my raining; 


ly^ch elephant 


pi. liSch; 


lyijii my eleph. ; 


i(|p bag 


pi. it^p; 


dj^lM my bag; 


Jewjtm chair 


pi. ikti^fi4; 


kwimii my chair; 


riJQ fish 


pi. rich; 


f^fid my fish; 



* III Ewe €, the pronoiin of the y^ pen. aing. has high tone, when Abjeotive, but low tone, 
when objectiTe ; the Mme is the csee in Toruba : (^ he, d him ; see Ciowtfaer page (4) and (8). 
s The suffixed subjeetiTe form see 160. 
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yfj^ neck 

hoacK leopard 

nik lion 

t{\ king 



pi. y^; 
pi. howkii 
pi. niit^*; 
pi. T&r; 
pi. ^il^Jk; 



y^ my neck ; y\^ v>in oar necks 
iktod;d my leopard; huAha my leoparda 
nikv)k my Uon ; ntitocf my lions 

rQ^ my king; rird my kings 

6il^^<!l my flower; bi^kd my flowers, 
is not unfrequenily used instead of the 



bk^k blossom 

In all personal pronouns &e 
plmal of the corresponding person. 

Sometimes the possessive pronoun of the y^ person sing, is employed instead 
of the first plural, chiefly in names of relatives : wang, "his** and "our*' grand- 
mother. 

The possessive pronoun can also be affixed to an adjective : wu bi bind 
(instead bgn wu) have all of you come ? 

Some much used nouns have shortened forms, when they are connected with 
possessive pronouns : 

md mother 



wich fadier 
wiyi my father 
todu thy father 
toin his father 
tei our father 
wiy toun your father 
wiy gin their father 
^dn eow 
did my cow 
^ (JH) thy cow 
di his cow 
((mi brother 
omid my brother 
6mi6u thy brother 
6min his brother 
6mi our brother 
imi vm your brother 
Ami gin their brother 



mdyd my mother 
mdyi thy mother 
min his mother 
mdy win our mother 
mdy win (mayu) your mother 
^y gi^ their mother 
mi mother 
mia my mother 
miu thy mother 
min his mother 
Mmi sister 
Mhnid my sister 
lidmidu thy sister 
iHdmin his sister 
lUimi yi win sister 
liomf yi wtin sister 



liamiyigin sister. 
The ^ in w^n, otn-ign etc. is the absolute pronun in he. 

re bodfy, self 

Tea myself reyiwgn ourselves 

m thyself re yi wun yourselves 

r£ himself Teyigffi themselves. 

In names of relatives the possessive pronoun of the 2"^ person sing, (and 
plural) is generally u, wu : 
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hxiayu your grand£Ettber rnJayu your mother miu your mother. 

I ^ ^ . The PoBsesfliye Pronoun as a Substantiye. 

It 18 formed by the help oimi pi. mqk or gin pi. g\ki gin is "things, me 
probably has a similar meaning. 

Singular of the thing possessed : 

miiik mine vnA thine m| his 

fnki (me yi) win ours mii win yours mti gin theirs 

ginA, mine gini thine gini his 

^ind ii^n ours glnh wun yours ^In^ gin theirs. 

Plural of the thing possessed: 
mikd^ mine mi win ours g\U toin ours glkd mine. 
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Demonstrative Pronouns. 

In connecting nouns in the singular with demonstratiye pronouns, the rule 
described in 40 obtuns, wi& the one difference however, that here not only 
the nouns ending in a vowel change their last (mute) consonant, but also the 
nouns whose final sound is a mute consonant; accordingly the rule given in 
40 is to be enlarged thus : final gn and ky n, jq and eh} ilk, dQ and < ) n» ^ 

These consonant changes, without any further addition, represent the simplest 
form of the demonstrative pronoun. The changes are no doubt caused by suffix- 
ing an n, which possesses a demonstrative power. It is employed in nouns 
ending in a mute consonant or in go, JQ, do, ^ bq only, at least I have not 
heard it used in others (as for instance in jal "man**, which would become 
*jaln or rather ^an, see 44). 

The meaning of this primitive form is a reference to a person or object just 
mentioned or just spoken of It has somewhat the character of the definite article 
in EngUsh (as in such a sentence : we saw a man walking in the bush ; the man 
called to us). 

gwok dog, gwon the (identical) dog, the dog just spoken of 

jagQ chief^ jan tiie chief just mentioned V 

maeh fire, maik tiie fire just mentioned, this fire 

IsJQ tooth, ^ the tooth just spoken of^ this tooth 

w^ house, ufQn the house just spoken of, this house 

yi^p tail, yiffn tiie tail just spoken of, this tail, etc. 

tygn fof^ the people of tiiis country, firom fofe 
tysn wQfi the people of tiiis house, firom wqt 

' migd alio if heard. 
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yH guxm the hair of this dog, from gwoh 

yiSfi y^T^ ^6 leaves of this tree, from ya| 
JA place, Mn this place, here 

^H to-moirow, ^n this to-morrow, the next day. 

BoBidoB ihoBO the Shi. has several demonstrative pronouns denoting different 
distances between the speaker and the person or object spoken o£ 

Singular : dn this, ^i that, hohh that over there. 

Plural: dk, dn, bgdk these, ini those, hchh those over there, dn and ini are 
probably of the same origin; % was sufiBxed to an; a has become ^ by assi- 
milation to i; see 26.1 Note the difference of tone, the low tone designating 
the object near by, the high tone that one in some distance. 

To mark a great distance, they use ehifii; this is pronounced with an exceed- 
ingly high tone, and the last vowel may be lengthened at will, according to the 
greatness of the distance. 

Be it noted that according to 138 the changes of the final consonants take 
place only in singular, never in plural; in the plural the final mute consonants 
are always to be pronounced voiceless, that is as a real k^ cKfUi p. 

Some examples of nouns connected with demonstrative pronouns (The in- 
tonation-marks in my materials are incomplete here). 



jfigit chief; 
jAii ini that chief, 
jiih ok these chiefs, 
jAn heha the chief over there 
iqvigi sorcerer; 
djwltk pi.; 
chwdk voice; 
kwaeh leopard; 
ofoaJQ, hare; 
^ king; 
J^j( rain; 
yit ear; 
Ajfcfp bag; 
^tt^i to-morrow, 
($11^ a mat; 
<|d^ people; 



jin dn this chief, 

jtik chiefs; 
jik ini those chiefs, 
jdk iu:hit the chiefr over there 
ajwQfi an this sorcerer 
djwitk ilk pL 
chwdn dm: pi. chwak; ehwak iJc 
pi. kwoM; kwdii iJc 
pi. afoaehi; dfdhch bk 
pi. r6r; r6r itk 
pi. k6f^ itk 

pl-yi«;yif A* 

pi. al^p; a0p Ai 



kwAii an 

dfdhii hn 

i^j^ in 

kttf^ in 

yi^in 

h0m hn 



dune ehifii the day after to-morrow 
6wif^ hn, 6wej^ ini pi. ($11^; 6vd^ ini, 6wili itehb 
tin dn. 

The last example, though virtually a plural, is treated as a singular. 
Nouns ending in other consonants or in vowels, have no changes : 
rlhr kings; rdr itk these kings gin thing; gin dn tiiis thing 



139- 
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IM 



war; 



IM im this war 



pi water; 



pi itn tiiis water. 



' It is, howerer, diiBenlt to dJatingnljih the beginning vowels in d» snd ^{; da sometimes soimds 
^n or eren en, end 0U is sometimes heard as (im. 

WXSTSBM AHK, Th« Shfflvk Ptopl^. 5 
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I^I. The demonstratiye pronoun standing for a noun. 

tn^ an this one m^i hk these ones. 

InterrogatiyG Pronouns. 

I A 2 • Thej imply the same consonant-changes as the demonstratiyes Pronouns. 

tnti what, which? pi. on^; on this plural see 124. 
ft which? 
dm^ (also 6m^ who ? pi. hmftk (dmik). 

Elxamples : Singular. 

ogwuk jackal ; i ogwQn Antt which jackal is it? 

lyffih elephant; i lyffi init which elephant is it? 
w{^ house ; A wgn dni^ which house is it? 

yat tree; d ya^ dnit which tree is it? 

rii king; d rQ^ dnit which king is it? 

atfip hag; d afffn dnh which bag is it? 

gin thing; d gin dnit which thing is it, what is it? 

Plural. 
143. In the plural the final mute consonants are always to be pronounced voice- 

less, that is as a real k, ch, t, f^ p; see 139. 

wQti houses; d wi^t init which houses are they? 

rar kings; d ror ^li^ which kings are they? 

y^ trees; d y^ inj^ which trees are they? 

6giH jackak ; d oggk ^n^ which jackals are they? 

a^p bags; d a^ep ^ni which bags are they? 

lyich elephants; d fyich inb which elephants are they? 
gik things; d gik J^ which things are they? 

dmin d bi who has come? 
dm^i d bl who have come ? 
jal amen which man? 
jgk amgk which men? 
I 4-4"' amin d d wbri yint who (is it that) sent you? 

wd ^1 mSfid whom shall we elect? [this? 

toan an d wQt men this house is house whose? whose house is 
v)Qt ak d wQti rngk whose houses are these ? 

wgn S which house? rflj^ S which king? 

ogwgn ft which fox? igWi S which foxes? 

m^ (amin) and probably also S are no original interrogative pronouns, bat 
are demonstratives ; see Wn in this sense 141 ; ii is probably the deictic elem^it 
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"it is", see 196; bath both are in the same time employed as interrogatiye, 
and m4n even as a rehitiye, see 145 ; originally it was: '^this man!'' and then, 
just as in English: "this man?'' likewise: "it is a tree!'' and: "it is a tree?" 
Here not even the position of the words is changed, but only their tone; just 
so in Shtlluk; only the changing of tone goes the opposite way, the interrogative 
tone being low; see 206. 

Relative Pronouns. 

a) What we express by a relative sentence, the ShiUuk generally says in a ^ 45 * 
simple sentence. Instead of saying : "the man who came yesterday, was my 

father" they say: "the man came yesterday, he was my fSather" ; (compare 
the English "the man I saw" instead of "the man whom I saw"). 

jal d hi dwa the man came yesterday, or : the man who came yester- 
day ; d is not a relative pronoun, but a particle denoting 
the past tense ; 
wQt a ffSri win the house (which) was built by us ; 
^Lsan a nikk yi t^iQ the cow (which) was killed by the people. 

b) In a similar sense min is employed; min is "this, this one", see 141, but it 
serves also in expressing relative sentences: 

tfi/A dwdtd m^ 6 Idjb, yd dwdtd min d tir literally: "I do not want this 
one, it is black, I want this one, it is white" that is : "I do not want the one 
which is black, I want the one which is white". 

m^ may also be employed in a local sense : e ms^ pi^ min hn lum bogon 
he drank water in a place, where there was no grass. 

c) A real relative pronoun seems to be md who, which : 

jal md bi the man who came kffi md bin the time which comes. 

But this has rather the meaning of a participle : the coming time, the man 
having come. It is frequently used in connection with adjectives, see 149. 

The Reflexive Pronoun. 

It is formed with the help of ri pi. rei "body". I AO. 

rid my body, that is: myself 
rii thy body, that is : thyself 
ri his body, that is : himself 
rii tPiin our body, that is : ourselves 
rH wun your body, that is : yourselves 
rii ffin their body, that is : themselves 
d neka ri he killed himself 
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gi neka rei gin thej killed themselyes. 
They say also: 

a neka ehwak^, he killed his throat : himself. 
"I myself^ is expressed in a similar way : 
d gtoikh yi ki rii "it was done, I with my body** : I myself did it; 
d gtoihh yi ki rii "it was done, you with your body** : you yourself did it; 
d gwiki i kirt he himself did it 
d gwiki wi ki rei ^^ we ourselves did it 
d gwiki wfi ki rei wtin you yourselves did it 
d gtoiki gi ki rei gin they themselves did it 
or with kite "alone^ : 

d gwiki yi kiti I did it myself 
d gwiki yt kijA you did it yourself 
d gtoikk i kit^ he did it himself 
d gtoiki wi kifi v>in we did it ourselves 
d gwiki wii k^tk trtin you did it yourselves 
d gwikH gi kiti gin they did it themselves. 
This has also the meaning: I did it alone. 
And : yd ki chwdkd I with my throat : I myself; yi H chwaki etc. 

The Reciprocal Pronoun. 

I A'y . wi fota rei t^n we beat each other 

gifota rei gin they beat each other. 
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THE ADJECTIVE. 

Most adjectives do not distinguish between singular and plural, there are^ 
however, a few wHch have d iff e r e n t fbrfii8""forBoth;' gnttpwEat is veiy remark- 
able, the plural always has the ending 2, which, in the noun, is the specific 
ending of the singular. 

dii$n pi. dtnlt big, great 0^ pi. j^j^ small, litde 

chysk pi. ehyikit short bgr pi. barj^, biri long 

rack pi. riehi^ bad. 

Note that all the plural-forms have low tone, and some, whose vowel in sin- 
gular is short, have a long vowel, see 1 10. 

Many adjectives have two forms, one denoting the gradual entering of a. 
state, the growing into a state, and the second denoting the accompfishethrtate. 
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<^n^ becoming big, growing up ; Mqa big, great, grown up 

r|fi^ acting badly, growing bad; rdcA bad 

Vti^ becoming hot, feeling Lot ; 2^ hot. 

When adjectiyes are connected with nouns, the final consonant of the noun 
undergoes die changes described in 138. 

In this connection, however, the adjective may be prefixed by the relative 
pronoun mi (often m^ "which", in this case no changes take place; but it is 
to be noted that htfwt mi the final canaonant of the noun is, contrary to the 
rule in 107, to be pronounced voiced, whereas in all other connections the voice- 
feM consonant is the characteristic of the plural. This deviation firom the common 
rule is analogous to the fact stated above, that the plural form of the adjective 
has the ending of the singular of nouns. In order to set fordi the difference 
between the form without md and that with mi, in the following examples the 
voiced final consonant is written voiced (contrary to the rule 38). 

Note : md (mi) has always distinctly high tone. The adjectives with md 
are in their meaning more emphatic than those without md: dugn large, 
maduQn yery large, large indeed. 
Witt house pi. wgti. w^n dii^ big house pi. wi>ti d^n^ 

wQd mdduSn big house pi. wqd nui(^fi^ 



/ 



ya^ tree pi. y^. 


y^9 Ify small tree 
tfod md^ small tree 


pi. y^ mdi^ 


rit king pL Hhr. 


^9 dich good king 
ryjL rnddich good king 


pi. rdr dich \mddieh 
pi. fir mddicK or 


atfip bag pi. agtp- 


d(|m Uteh broad bag 
atfib mdUbch broad bag 


pi. djgljp laehit 
pi. af$b mdlitehjt 


bm flower pi. hl^k. 


Qfegn kwAr^ red flower 
bkitg mdkwirli red flower 


pi. bBk( kwdri 
pi. bJ^ mdkwArit 


ly§ch elephant pi. IQch 


bfffi Idji black elephant 
lysj mdlijit black elephant 


pi. liechi loj2 
pi. liej mdUjit 


gwbk dog pi. g^bk. 


gwbn tiir white dog 
gwbg mdtdr white dog 


pi. guoH titr 
pL guSg mdtdr 


mugn beer pi. mQky my i|. m^tn m^t sweet beer 

miig mdmit sweet beer 


pi. mitH mit 
pL mqki mdmit 


yftleafpLyil 


yifi b& bitter leaf 
yi4 mdbil bitter leaf 


pL yiti bil 
pi. yiie mdbil 
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re/Q fish pi. reehf reehi reii chyik short fish pi. rSeH ehy^kq, 

rej mdehyik short fish pL rej fnaehy^ 

y^ neck pi. yt^. yiff bgr long neck pi. tfisfe barq (bero) 

y^ mdbdr long neck pi. yi^ mdbirj^ 

ttji tooth pi. l^k. Iffli tar white tooth pi. l^H tar 

U^ mdtdr white tooth pi. lag mdtdr 

yi road pi. y2|. yu toch narrow road pi. yefe loch 

yn matoeh narrow road pi. ye^ fnatoeJi. 
I Co. AH the connections without md may have two meanings, viz. i** attri- 

butive, as they are rendered above: a big house, etc.; 2^ predieaUvef the 
house ia big etc., that is, the adjectives have the quality of verbs, and are treat- 
ed as such, they may be conjugated like any verb ; but the adjectives with 
md are only used in an attributive sense. 

Comparison. 

I C I . The means of comparing an object with another are rather scanty, the people 

not feeling the need of comparison as we do. They simply say: this thing is 
big, and that one is not big, or: is a little big. 

a) The most common way of expressing a higher degree of quality or quantity 
is to lengthen the vowel, and at tiie same time to raise the tone. 

But generally this is only possible in words which have the high or middle 
tone, not with tiie low-toned ones ; with these the low tone is so essentially 
connected that a high tone would be incompatible with them. Examples ox 
adjectives whose tone may be raised, are: dich good, gir many, fi^ small, 
tdeh narrow. 

b) Words with low tone may be intensified in tiieir meaning by still lowering 
tiieir tone, as for instance rich bad, dbnit big, n)ii^ much, many. 

Otiier means for expressing a higher degree of an adjective are: 

c) lengtiiening of a vowel only: m^ sweet, m^ very sweet; n^AQ many (tiie 
first vowel to be lengthened). 

d) repetition of tiie adjective : r^h bad, riuA riush very bad. In tiiese repetitions 
generally tiie vowel in tiie second word is long. 

e) the word is repeated and tiie second gets the prefix ma: dich mddieh "good 
which is (really) good'' : very good, exceedingly good. 

f) ^meh^ is veiy much used in this sense; e. g. rach H dich "bad with good- 
ness^ that is: exceedingly good; rach k( Iqu "bad with being far^: veiy, 
very far. 
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g) by adding vjgk "oatside'* : i^ vsqk "small outside*', that is "small beyond 
anything**, veiy, yexy small. 

h) chbT^ ehdrit "very** may be added. 

i) by /o^ "to surpass**; this form together with those under k expresses a real 
comparison : yd dd ^k mdfSi ^k pyhrit "he has cows surpassing cows ten** : 
he has more than ten cows ; j^ d f^^ ffij^j'^ ^^ "people died, tbey sur- 
passed people three** : more than three people died. 

k) rini d mal, rind yd ehdn "his years are above, my years are behind** : he 
is older than I; 

yd m^ld bin 4 t$k "I was first coming he was absent** : I came earlier than he; 
ba duQn ni ydn (he is) not (so) old as I. 
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Cardinal Numbers. 
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dkyj^l I dry^ 2 

dKeh 5 dbtkyil 6 

dbinwtn 9 pyArii 10 

py&f^ foiy dryau 12 

pydr^ udy dnw^n 14 

pydrlt u>{y dbikyil 16 

pydrit toiy dbidik 1 8 

pyAr dryi^u 20 

py&r dryiu wiy k( dryiu 22 

pyar dntptn 40 

pyar dbikyil 60 

pyar dbidSk 80 



ddXk 3 dnwtn 

dbiryiu 7 dbidik 

pyArit wiy dkyil 

pyArit wiy ddik 

pyArit wiy dbteh 

pyAr^ wiy dbiry^u 

pyAHt wiy dbinwin 

pyAr dry^u wiy H dkyj^l 

pyar ddik 

pyar dbieh 

pyar dbiry^u 

pyar dbinw^n 



4 
8 

II 

13 

IS 

17 

19 
21 

30 
50 
70 
90 



pyAr pyAr lOO pyAr pyAr wiy H dkyil lOl* 

Only the numerals from one to five and ten are primitive, all the rest are 
compositions. The beginning d in the names for one to five is secondazy, and 
18 probably identical with i, ''it is** ; the ordinal numbers do not have it Mark 
the mechanical intonation in the numbers from one to four. pyArJt pL pyAr is a 
sabstantiye ; dbikyj^l is of course S + ^ 9 pyorft wiy akysl means "ten, on its 
head one** i. e. ten, added to it one ; this is still more evident in tiie following 
forms, which are also used: pyArit wiji dA dkyil ''ten, its head has one**, or: 
pyAr^ wiy ki dh/il '*ten, (ita) head witii one**. 
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The nnmerml follows the noon : w^ dtyiu two hooBOs ; often ga ''copy" is 
inserted between both : chdn gd pyarn ten days. 

Ordinal Numbers. 

I C A. They are rarely used. In forming them the prefix d is dropped and the 

simple stem is used, with the exception of "the first", which is formed firom 
mal "above". 

hmdlii the first ryi^ the second dih dik the third 

nwtn the fourth bteh the fifth py^rQ the tenth. 



THE VERB. 

I 3 5 * '^^ '^^"^ of the verb is uniform. It always consists in a consonant, a vowel, and 

a consonant, or a consonant, a semivowel, a vowel, and a consonant But the 
sounds of the stem may undergo certain changes, on which see 187. 
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Gonjugation of the Verb, 

The verb has two principal modes or tenses: 

1. The Present Tense. This denotes an action as going on, as being done just 
now, as one not yet finished. This action may be going on in the present as 
well as in the past or future ; the emphasis does not lie on the time, but on 
the &ct that the action is not finished^ but is being done, it "has not become", 
but "is becoming". 

Generally the Present in Shilluk coirosponda to ^^eEngUshJPreeent, but 
it may also describe the Past or the Future : "I am i^oi^g", "I was going", 
"I shall be^ifig*^: 

2. The Perfect denotes the action as complete, it describes that which "has 
become", a state, an accomplished fact. While the Present means: "he is 
going" the Perfect is: "he is gone", "he is away". 

[These same two tenses with exactly the same meanings are found in the 
Semitic languages, they are there called Imperfect and Perfect. I have 
retained the name "Present" because it is introduced already, and a new 
term might lead to confusion. In these two forms there is another con- 
formity between Shilluk and Semitic languages : in Hebrew the verb in 
the Imperfect (= ShiQuk Present) is always preceded by the subject, in 
the Perfect the subjective pronoun foUows the verb ; in Shilluk the verb 
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in the Present (= Hebrew Imperfect) is preceded by the subject, in the 
Perfect the subjective pronoun or noun may precede or follow the verb. 
In Kama (Hottentott) and Fnlfiilde, two Hamitic languages, the subject 
may also precede or foUow the verb.] 
Besides these two the rerb has the following modes: 

3. The Future; 

4. The Habitual ; it denotes action which is done repeatedly, usually, habitu- 
ally, either in the Present or in the Past. 

5. The Lnperatiye. 

6. The Verbal Noun; is a real noun, corresponding to the English "going^, 
'^eating''. 

7. The Noun Agent; denotes the doer of the action expressed in the verb. 
There are two forms, one for expressing an occasional, and the other the 
habitual doer. 

8. The Passive Voice. 

Examples showing the conjugation of the verb. ^S7* 

The Verb without an Object. 
Stem : cham to eat. 

Present, 
yd ehdmi^ I am eating yi ekdm^ you (s.) are eating 

i (yi) ehdmi^ he is eating wd ehUtni^ we are eating 

wi ehdmi^ you are eating gi ehdmi^ they are eating. 

The verb in the present always ends in 2; ^lis q is sounded very faintly, 
see 2. 

Nearly all verbs have in the present exactly the same form : the first vowel 
is long, and both syllables have a low tone. There are only a few exceptions 
to this rule, viz. 

a) the first vowel may be short; in this case the vowel is often high: ki^ to 
go ; but at the same time : kd^ to go ; ry^rit to come fordi. 

b) the first vowel, being long, may have the falling tone ; in connection with it 
the second vowel has sometimes middle, but generally low, tone : gwdiijt to 
dig, gtUit to be vexed. As this is the form and intonation of the infinitive 
(see 1 70) these "present forms'* may properly be infinitives, these having 
taken tiie place of the low-toned present tense. 

In most cases tiie second consonant, if mute, is voiced. 
A second form of the present tense is formed by putting di between the 
subject and die verb : 

yd di eh&mit I am (or was) engaged in eating, I have been eating. 
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Perfect, 
yi chAm I ate yi kH I went 

yi ehhm you ate yt k^ you went 

d ehdm he ate d k^ he went 

ted, wiy gi ehdm we, you, they ate wi, wA gi ki^ we, you, they went 

yd ti^li I laughed wi nt^ we lauded 

yi nj^l you laughed tvi r^^ you laughed 

d niii he laughed gi nUi they laughed. 

CharacteristicB of the Perfect are: 

1. the vowel d; appears in the 3*^ p. sing, only; the personal pronoun is then 
dropped. 

2. the final vowel q is dropped. 

3. With a few exceptions the second (mute) consonant, which in most cases is 
voiced in the Present, becomes voiceless. 

4. The Perfect ends either in the second consonant, or the vowel j is added 
to the stem. 

5. As a rule the tone of the stem-vowel is low; the vowel has, however, not 
unfrequently a high or fiEilling tone. 

6. On vowel- and consonant-changes in the Perfect vide below 182, 187. 

7. While in the Present the subject, whether notm or pronoun, always precedes 
the verb, in the Perfect the subjective noun or pronoun may follow the verb, 
and very often does so. In this case the tone on both syllables, that is on 
verb and noun, is high, in the singular; where the sufiSxed pronoun is a 
single vowel, the final vowel of the verb, if there is one, is dropped; in the 
plural a final vowel of the verb is preserved ; if the verb ends in a mute 
consonant, and has no final vowel, the "helping vowel*' is sometimes inserted; 
the same is the case when the subject is a noun beginning in a mute consonant. 

This form retains a, the sign of the Imperfect, through all persons, but its tone 
U law (contrast-tone, see 59). — The second consonant, if mute, becomes 
voiced again, except where the helping vowel is inserted. 

d rind I ran a rini you ran 

dt ¥ini he ran h rfn wd we ran 

h rin wu you ran & tin gi they ran 

a nigd I killed a A#f I went 

d, chioiU you called a gwidi he wrote. 

If the subject is a noun, sometimes the helping vowel is added to the verb, 
and sometimes not: 

a kii obtooii the stranger went; it ki^ ipoQj^ the hyena went; 

d gichS rif the king struck; d ben ikd the boy came 
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but: fiaZ e hinq, the boy Ib coming ohwi^ e k^ the stranger is going. 

Sometimes the subjective noun is placed at the head, the corresponding 
subjective pronoun following the verb : 

^j^ kffk a tjitoi a man, when he dies : when a man dies. 
8. Verbs who have instead of the second consonant a semivowel. 

a) y. Ko i is added in the Perfect. The y unites with the preceding vowel to 
a diphthong : tatfQ to pierce, perfect tot. 

b) tv. Here likewise generally no i is added : tiSWO, to die, perfect ^ (also 

f^). fi^atrg to trade, perfect nsaUf seldom n^toi, ^ 

Sometimes the subjective pronoun is employed twice, before and behind I OO* 
the verb; for the last not the suffixed, but the emphatic or the subjective form 
are used ; note the changes of the tone! 

yirigyMyin why [rtf] are you Srigwdlin why is he (so) thin? 

(so) thin? uni ri gwdl iin why are you (pi.) 

girigufMgtn why are they (so) (so) thin? 

thin? tf{ ri k^or: k^ why did you go ? 

i r| k^ why did he go ? um ri ki^iin why did you go ? 

wd bin wd, we came gi b^n gin they came 

gi k^ gi kffi where did they go? wi k^ wii kffi where did you go? ^ 

If ki "and^ introduces a sentence, the subject, if a pronoun, always foUows I O I • 
the verb, and the object always precedes the verb. 

ki kyt^ gijd and I struck the ki ky^ giji and you struck the 

horse horse. 

Future. 
The characteristic of the Future is the particle ^,> which is placed before the I 02 • 
verb. In most cases the present form of the verb is used, but not unfrequendy 
that of the Perfect as well, but in this last case with a slight changing of tone: 
if the tone is low in the Perfect, it becomes middle in the Future. 

yi, 4 ch&mi^ I shall eat wi 4 ch&mi^ we shall eat 

}/i i» or yi chhm^ you will eat wi ehhmit you will eat 

i eh^mj^ he will eat gi i eh&mjt they will eat 

yd i niii I shall laugh wi i kii we shall go. 

As the Present, so too the Future has a second form, with di placed between 
pronoun and verb : yiidi chAmi^ I shall eat. There may be (or at least may 
have been) a difference of meaning between the two forms, but I "have found 
none. 

Habitual. ^ 

The Habitual is formed by putting the auziliazy verb M. "to use to** between I 03 • 
subject and the Present form of the verb. 

' In Masai the Future Is foxmed by snffiziiig «. HolUs page 59. 
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yt M chdmi^ I use or used to e«t ffi M i^ they use or used to 

i n{ gwidit he uses or used to write. go 

^ Imperative. 

I 04- ^^^ M^I ^ ^ so! H jfc^ come, (let us) go! 

pL ehUmiin eat! * pi. ifc^n go! cAdm t^ let us eat! 

k4i i»i, kijh wifli let us go! chitni be quiet! pLc/Uitn^n be quiet 
Id the singular », the sufiKz of the 2^ p., may be added or not. 
105* "^^^ Yexh with a Koun as Object 

PreeenU 
The second rowel receives a middle tone. 
yA chdmit hyil I am (or was) eating dura. 

yA U^ gqi I am (or was) going to the river-bank. 
^ ^ Perfect. 

I 00 • If the Perfect ends in b this j is retained, if it ends in a consonant, an a, 

in some cases b is added. I am not quite clear as to the tones; '*a'' always 
seems to have a low tone, " j^ has sometimes a middle, sometimes also a low 
tone. 

yA ch&miL hyil I ate dura yA JUM. hwqf I heard a talk 

yi kiih pack I went home yi mif^ (^^^^Aj^^) pi I drank water. 

^ Future. 

I O'y . The final rowel has a middle tone. 

yd 4 ehUmit hyil I shaU eat dura yi ^ hifj^ paeh I shall go home. 

^ Habitual. 

I OO. FoUows the rules of the Present 

Imperative. 
I OQ. In the 2^ p. sing, almost always t is added; the 2"' p. pi. has u sufiBxed 

instead of fin. 

. / ^11 I ^^^ dura! pi. chlimu hyil eat dura! 

ehbm ufd hyil let us eat dura! nek wd ikarqjn let us kill a calf! 

k§^ ufd paeh let us go home ! ma^ tvd pi let us drink water I 

Verhal Noun (Infinitive). 
The Verbal Noun occurs in two chief forms: 

a) without the final rowel ; the stem-rowel has a middle tone ; 

b) with the final rowel q ; the stem-rowel has a falling, and the final rowel a 
low tone. 

Deriations from this rule do occur, but are not frequent Sometimes a 
semirowel occurs. Examples : 

yi gflgh I *m working n. jfu^i working 

' This un Is of course the personal prononii of the second person plnrsl. 



170. 



n. 


gwit writing 


n. 


chw^ calling 


D. 


nek killing 


n. 


rfim^ thinking 


n. 


tib^ cheating 


n. 


md| drinking. 
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yd gvj^ I am writing 
yd ehwitUi I am calling 
yd nigh I am killing 
yd rUmit I *o^ thinking 
yd td&^ I am cheating 
yd m^^ I am drinking 
In adding a genetive, or an adjective pronoun to the verbal noon, the 
changes described in 138 occur: gtotn in this working. 

Noun Agent 
The language distinguishes two kinds of noun agent one for the person who I ^7 I • 
does something just now or occasionallj, the other denoting the habitual doer 
of the action. 

The first is formed by a connection of words which is realty a sentence : nan 
^ gigQ ''this man is working'^ (see 83)^ note -f- the demonstrative n is connected 
wUh the present tense of the verb; this means '^one who is working just now''. 
In the second form note without a pronoun is combined toith the verbal noun: 
note gwfth '^a man of working**, a man whose habit or calling it is to work, a 
workman. 

nan e miQ^ a man drinking just now 

note nAi one who drinks habituaUy, a drinker. 
The Passive Voice. 
The Shilluk forms a Passive Voice, whose chief characteristic is the high-low I y 2 • 
(the fiiJling), and in some cases the high tone. It consists merely in the stem, 
no final vowel being added. The stem-vowel is a Htde shorter than in the Present 
and Perfect, it may be described as half-long, but is marked as short in this 
book. In some cases a semivowel is inserted between the first consonant and 
the vowel. 

Probably the Passive Voice was originally an intransitive form of the verb, ^ / 3 * 
denoting a state: from gigo. to work, gwoh "worked**, d gw$k "it is worked** ; 
ehdmit to eat, eh&m "eaten** ; by^l d ehdm the dura is eaten, properly "is an 
eaten one** ; fddj^ to beat ftoSt "beaten**, "a beaten one** ; so we can hardly 
speak of passive tenses, it is rather a mood, an accomplished condition or 
situation. But nevertheless the form deariy conveys the meaning of a real 
Passive, which is best shown by the fact that the doer of the action is added 
to the verb, so its grammatical construction corresponds exactiy to that of the 
Passive in European languages; sometimes, tiiough not firequentiy, even a 
Future of the Passive is formed by prefixing u« 

The doer of the action may be expressed by a noun, or by a pronoun. 
a) by a noun. I ^/^^ 
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Here alwajs y\ ''by" is added : 

hy&i a chdm yi jdl ini the dura was eaten by this man 
i^al d fw6t yi jag^ the boy was beaten by the chief. 
The original meaning of yi "by" is not known; perhaps it is some deictic 
pronoun 'Mt is^: ''he was beaten it is the chief" (who did it); it can be 
identical with yi "towards". 

b) by an absolute pronoun. 

The ^helping vowel' is added to the verb. In this case the stem-vowel has 
a high tone, the 'helping vowel' being low. Perhaps the 'helping vowel' here 
is the shortened yi. 

d chdmi ydn it was eaten by me d chdmk yin it was eaten by you 

a chdnik gin it was eaten by them. 

Sometimes yi is also used here : d chdm yi in it was eaten by him. 

c) by the suffixed pronoun. 

Here a very peculiar distinction between singular and plural is made : for 
both numbers the pronouns of the singular are used, but if the doers are a 
plurality of persons, the last consonant of the verb becomes voiceless; this 
is of course only possible in verbs ending in a mute consonant ; in the rest 
no distinction is made ; but if a distinction seems necessary here, the plural 
of the pronoun may be employed. 

<i ffv)SgA it was worked by me, d gwoki it was worked by us 

d kwSbi it was spoken by me, d hw^pd, it was spoken by us 

d md^ it was drunk by me, d mdfi it was drunk by us 

d gwidi it was written by you sing., d gwiA it was written by you, pi. 

d U^ it was seen by him, d le^ it was seen by them. 

[The verbs following in their intonation the rule demonstrated here, are 
in the majority; but besides them some examples have been written 
down by me which deviate in their tones : 

d chwbla he was called by me, d Iwbgh it was washed by me, 

d n^dd it was cut by me, d lind it was heard by me, 

d ndgd it was killed by me. 
But these are possibly misunderstandings.] 
Most foreigners have considerable difficulties in distinguishing the active 
voice from the passive, the difference between both lying in most cases solely 
in the intonation. Misunderstandings are easily possible, where the imperfect 
(active) has a high tone, as yStit to find. — The natives generally prefer to speak 
in the passive voice ; therefore die foreigner can best avoid misunderstandings 
by using the passive voice as much as possible and by supposing that what a 
native tells him, to be passive, and not active. 
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The chief characteristica of the passiye have been given above; the following I 7 7 3'* 
examples may serve to illustrate the difference in sounds and intonation between 
active and passive : 

yd g^hh jal an I beat this man 
yd gSch yi jal an I was beaten by this man 
yi gbchd, yin I beat you 
yd gichh yin I was beaten by you 
yi, chcimiL ntti I cheated somebody 
yi cMm yl nAti I was cheated by somebody 
d chhmii ydn he cheated me 
d chdmi ydn he was cheated by me 
yi chdmi in I cheated him 
yi chdmi in or yi ^n I was cheated by him 
d chw^la fia2 he called the child 
d chwql yi ikal he was called by the child. 

Doubling of a Verb. 
In order to intensify the meaning of a verb, it can be doubled; examples I 'To. 
for this have been given in 75 ; a particular kind of doubling a vt»rb is this : 
the verb is pronounced twice, the first being high toned on its first syllable, 
the second being low toned on both syllables: 
yi chdmit chAm^ I shall surely eat; 

yi niga nigit I shall surely kill you; 
yi chdmk cJUtmi^ you will by all means be eaten. 
>Different tones has : d dbyi diyi it increased gradually, by and by. Mark the 
long vowel in the second verb. 

Change of Sounds in Verbs. 

Many verbs undergo certain changes of sounds in their conjugation, these I 7Q* 
have not been treated in the preceding pages. 
The changes may be classified thus : 

a) changes in the second consonant. 

b) changes in the stem-vowel. 

c) changes in the semivowel preceding the stem-vowel. 

a) Changes in the second consonant. ^ 

The second consonant, if mute, may change in the perfect, passive and verbal 1 OO. 
noun. Kot all mute consonants change, and in some the form with a changed 
consonant is employed besides the unchanged form, both having exactly the 
same meaning. There is no rule to show when the second consonant does 
change, and when not. 
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eech 



Present 


Imperfect 


Passive 


Verbal Noun 


Ud^l 




« 




hof^ to throw 


d bala gin 


m 




Imd/Q, to roast 


d but, or d bul 


Ml 




cAudo to compensate 


d eMt, d ehol 




chSlh 


chw^ to call 


d ckwQta,^ d ehwQla 


ehw^l 




dqdo, to brew 


d dwQla 


dw$l 


dwhl 


gqdo to scratch 


dgola 


9$l 


9^1 


hii/io, to bring 


dkQdi 


m 

• 




A^idg to pull out 


dkqla 


m 


hkl 


hoaiQ, to steal 


kwati, kwala 


hw&l 




hw^ to drive 


kwQtii kwola 


Ml 


m 


^c^ to shave 




fyii 




ikMog/to to touch 


liwQti 


iltodl 


fiU^ 


nadls to cut 


ndt 


Ml 




nodgi to cut 


nittf n^Z 


n$l 




troc2(2 to pound 


fc6lh 


w6l 


wbl 


yii<22 to save 




siii 




<, d>r 








fyjg^o to carry 


tySjtis ^ra 


tir 




tyd")n 








ygtQ to curse 


ym 




ytn 


<.<i>^ 








fS^ to cook 


(ala 


tdl 




tridg to change 


wela 


wSl 


vAl 


hdyr 








nitg, to laugh 


^ 




nyirh 


yi^ to cut 


yk!^ yt&ra 


yia yl&r 




fc^>» 








yitrs^ to be weak 


fitc^ji 






by m 








li^ii to be cold 


limi 




m 


hobq to speak 


kitmh hwip 


kw$p 


kwltp 



I O 2 • lu these words the forms with a mute consonant are doubtlesslj primitive ; 

from them the present tense was formed by suffixing g, so the primitive mute 
consonant is preserved here in the present; in a later period the mutes were, 
by different influences, transformed ; the primary cause of their transformation 
was perhaps their position at the end of a word. See note in 46 concerning 

In firequent cases, however, the consonant was also changed in the present 
tense ; but in these cases the unchanged form of the present also exists beside 
the changed one ; thus many verbs have two present (and perfect) tenses. 



* In the forms ending in a m noon as objeet is to follow. 
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different in their fornix but uniform in their meaning; sometimeB not only the 
second consonAnts, but also the vowels of two forms differ, the yowel of the 
changed form always being identical with Aat form of the primitive verb which 
has the changed consonant, so that one can say : from the changed form of the 
primitive verb a new verb hoe been formed; an example will illustrate what is 
meant: Present chwQtQ to call, past cAi^^ chwQty or ehwlth passive chw^l; now 
from the form ehuf^l the present of a new verb is formed: chwolq to call, past 
ehwitls passive ehw^l. 

Double forms in which the second verb is derived from a tense or mood 
of the first: 



ehudQ to compensate 

cholQ to compensate 

dodQ to brew 
dwQlQ to brew 

girq to boild 
gySTQ to build 

k(idQ to bring 

k^lq to bring 

kudQ to pull out 

IcqIo to pull out 
kwdtQ to steal 
JcwaUt to steal 

IjdQ to shave 

fyikt to shave 
liwatQ to touch 
liwalQ to touch 

nado to butcher 

nalQ to butcher 

wodq to pound 

uiolQ to pound 



peif. ehUt and ehSl 

per£ ehSl 

perf. dwgla 

perf. dwgla 

perf. gffHi 

perf. gtfgra 

perf. kadi W 

perf. kiil 

perf. kQla 

perf. kitla 

perf. kwati, kwala 

perf. kwdla 



n. ch6l 
n. ehSlit 

pe. dw$l n. dwitl 

pe. (69^/ 
ffyir 



pe 
pe 
pe 



pe. IcqI n. kf^ 



pe. 



ibtral 



pe. Itfil 



per£ fillet 
perf. fitoSfa 
perf. ndt 
perf. nd/ 
perf. wiUL 



pe. 



fiioSZ 



pe. n^t» ndl 



pe. 



irdZ 



per£ t02(2i. 

Some verbs have double forms in which the derivation of the second verb 

from a tense or mode of the first is not visible, both verbs retaining their second 

consonant unchanged through all tenses and modes. The meanings of the two 

verbs are in most cases identical, but in some there b a difference. 

dlgQ and dQnQ to move into 

lugQ and lunq to turn 

dwaiq and dw^rQ to search, want, wish 

gwidq l^p to "wink^ with the lips, and gwilo, to wink 

fu^ andytij^ to pull out 

6» 
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£0^2 and hi^ to blow up a fire 

fod^ to pass and foj^ to pass 
nyidq, to milk and nirj2 to let the milk down. 
Those verbs which are virtualij adjectiyes (see 1 50), have some peculiarities. 
Example: rhch "(to be) bad^; this form corresponds in its sounds and its 
meaning to the Perfect of the common verbs: it ends in a mute consonant, and 
it designates a state, not an action ; this form as such does not change the final 
consonant; a regular present may be formed firom it (though not firom all verbs 
of this kind) : raJQ^ "to become bad, act badly** ; but besides this regular form 
of the present it has a second, in which the second consonant turns into the 
corresponding nasal one: r^(2 "to become bad, act badly**. 

nok little nofiio to become little or few 

i^c hard ^gq, and (gng to become hard, feel hard 
dich good (2o;s and djoiho to become good, act well 
}4ch strong UthQ, to become or be strong 

rhch bad rajq^ and refig to become or be bad, act badly. 
In one case, however, such a word has the nasal consonant in the adjective 
(perfect) form already: 

dvi/gn big dJonQ, to become big, grow up; here a 

form with a mute consonant does 
not exist, 
b) Changes in the Stem-vowel. 
Here the veiy same process as in the change of consonants is to be observed. 
Present a ) f in perf. and passive. 

igd^ to bring pe. lAl 

bugq to boil pe. bik 

fodQ to be tired pe. fit 

fauQ to ride perf. a fani and a fmi 

k^bo, to take by force n. iU|pi2 

ki^ to twist perf. keU J^l 

kQffQ to ache n. hik 

k^gQ to plant perf. kik 

ndgo to kill perf. nik 

baJQ and bsJQ to tie pe. bich and bieh 

dsAQ and dogq to scatter perf. devL 

Present 3 ) a in imp. and passive. 

cJmbQ to mix perf. ehapa pe. ehdp and ehdp 

fiigq to be sharp perf. fdk 

kQbg to take by force perf. kapa pe. kdp n. kkpi^ 
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l^gq, to inherit 


peif. laha 


pe. 


Zdib 


n. &lit. 


Present a ) £ in perf. and passive. 










haJQ^ to tie 


perf. b^ha 


pe. 


b^h 




gwMoi to tie 


perf. ^tr£fi 








gwarq to snatch 








n. gwQva 


Present iy e: 








and ^tr^rg 


vn^ to change 


perf. iri2a. 








Changes between q, o and u. 










tugn to crush 








n. ti^jfc 


%r(2 to turn 


perf. lngi 






n.litk 


jbidg to pull out 


perf. A^Za 


pe. 


m 


n.m 


nofig to become little, 


, nofc little 








kMli to fasten 








n.1(Mit 


chudu to compensate 


perf. c^Z. 








Double forms with different vowels ; the second verb 


is derived from a tense 


or mood of the first: 










ekud^ to compensate 
cAo/(2 to compensate 


perf. eh6l 








perf cA^Z 








( /S^ to be tired 
\fedq and fyifl to be tired 


perfyS^ 








perf. fit 
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{ 
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fedo, to raise n. /tj^ 

/t^ to raise 

k^bn to take by force n. ikj|p^ 

ifcepg to take by force 
kfidn to twist perf. hit 

kedQ to twist 

kaga to plant pe. kik 

kegQ to plant 
itkig to pull out perf. kola pe. k$l 

HqIq to pull out. 
Double forms in which the derivation of the second verb from a tense or I 00» 
mode of the first is not visible, both verbs retaining their vowel unchanged 
through all tenses and modes. The meaning of the two verbs is in most cases 
identical, but in some there is a difference : 

dQgQ and dlgq to move into dioanQ, dwffiq and ) 

dwatd and dwotn to want, wish dwunq I ^ 

gitrn and g^rq to tattoo gtoai^ and gwQ^ to scratch 

ka^st and k^ to go tno^ and m%f2 to hold fast 

n^2 and nejQ to know, recognise nadQ to butcher, nudQ to cut 
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p^iio and f^q, to fill hoalo, and ibio^tg to steal. 

c) Changes in the Semivowel.* 
The Semivowels w or y are inserted in the stem in order to form certain 
tenses or modes of the verb. 
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dodo to brew beer 
foJQ to make batter 
ffQffQ to work 
goiliQ to scratch 
JoQffQ to stick 
I^tQ to drive 
hobq to speak 
lodd to wade 
togn to wash [forth 
liSdit to bear, bring 
fiomg to many 
notQ to spit 
ramn to fetch water 
iddit to tell lies 
f/obo to bewitch 
bokit to fear, 
^^ to suck, 
^9Q to go back 
fichQ to ask 
y^ to lie 
fimQ to gainsay 
gerQ to build 
jri |{o to sacrifice 
ksTQ to dig out 
IjdQ to shave 
iTiing to twist 
n ep to laugh [guest 
refit to receive a 
^ng to strain beer 
fjdo to bewitch 
ngrft to milk 



perf. diD{^ 



pe. ciir^I 
pe. fwSch 
pe. ^ir^i 



n. (luT^Z 



perf. ffwitka 

pe. iir^A; 
perf. itrg^ kwQla pe. ilr^^ itr^Z 

pe. kw^p 
perf. Zti^^ 
perf. ^^i, IwQka 
perf. lid^, fiir^/ 



n.gw^ 



n. ifctoi^/) 



perf. fig'^il 
perf. nwoti 
perf. ni'^2^na 
perf. ^tiroto 
perf. ffwf^ 



pe. fir^t 
pe. Iw^k 
pe. fhc^Z 
pe. fhr^ 



n. fltoAc^ 



pe. rti^i?m 

pe. twSt 

pe. y trff/> 
frfroi($ to make one fear, to frighten 
dwQ^ to suckle a child 
dwoffQ to come back 



n. rwim 



perf. /jgc^ 
perf. fgt 

perf. jr^a 
perf. gygfa 

perf. ^2 
perf. myjgn 
peif. ni{t 
perf. rec^ 
perf. ttftnit 



pe. /yIcA 
pe.>^K 

pe. ffgir 
pe. yf^ 
pe. iylr 
pe. lyil 
pe. my^ 

pe. rt/ich 
pe. fy|» 



n.fyif 
n.fyim 



n.nifirh 
n. fy^ 



perf. tjf^ 

ntfjj^ to let the milk down. 

In diese examples the infixed semivowel has a function analogous to that 

of the changing of the second consonant and of the vowel : it is a means of 

forming tenses and modes of the verb ; in most cases the passive, and in some 

also the imperfect and infinitive differ from die present by the infixed semi- 



' Only the semlTOwelB standing between the first consonant and the stem-TOwel are meant here, 
not those beginning a word. 
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vowel. In a few examples — hui^kq^ dwQi^ d^gOs ^y%iQ» — a eausatw form 
(or a form of similar meaning) is formed from the conmion form by infixing a 
semivowel. 

Doable forms, the one with a semivowel, the other without it; the one verb 
is derived from a tense or mood of the other : 

{dodo, to brew beer perf. dtoQla 

dwglQ to brew beer perf. dtoQla 

I jcJQ to make butter 



pe. dwgl 



\ fwcJQ to make batter 

{ffO^it to scratch 
fftoi^i to scratch 

{h5^ to help 
InboiiQ to help 
{i^tQ to drive 
kwQfo to drive 
I tgdo, to wade 
I Ivof^ to wade 
tqg^ to wash 
ly^go. to wash 



perf. gwqAa 

perf. kwoAa 

perf. kioQtia hoqla 

perf. Iw^t 

perf. IwQka 
perf. IwQka 



{i^Zdit to bear, bring forth perf. nbU i^^l 
liwolQ to bear, bring forth perf. Awil 



{figmg to many 
fitodrnQ to marry 
{notQ to spit 
nwotQ to spit 
{jfobQ to bewitch 
tfWQbn to bewitch 
{fichst to ask 
fy^hQ to ask 
f fidQ to lie 
I fyidft to lie 

{g e^ to sacrifice 
gi^ to sacrifice 
{ifc^i2 to dig out 
hfirQ to dig oat 



perf. Aomi 
perf. iite§mi 
perf. noto> nti^oto 
perf. ntoota 
per£ ywQba 
perf. ywQba 

perf. fyacha 
perf. /I^ )^|^ 
perf. >^f« 
pert ^ryflfa 



perf. %it^ 
perf. myjgn 



J tnpkQ to twist 
I my iiH2 to twist 

rej2 to receive a guest perf. reeha 
fyejQ to receivea guest perf. ryedta 



\ 



pe. fwSch 
pe. fwSeh 



pe. Zt(7^^ 

pe. Zir^ifc 

pe. iiw$l 

pe. flu?^ 
pe. fhff^ 
pe. n6l 
pe. 11^/ 
pe. ytDQp 
pe. ytt?^p 
pe. >^|cA 
pe. fyifih 



pe. iylr 
pe. hfir 
pe. myln 

pe. rylcA 



n. (fu^^Z 



n.^ir^^ 



n. /tr^t^ 



fi. ^wddjt 



n. /yit 

fufytt 
n.g{ili 



91. Ay^ 



191. 
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gdo to bewitch perf. j^^ pe. ^^ 

t!/i^ to bewitch. 

I C^ 2 • Doable fomiB in which the deriyation of the second verb from a tense or 

mode of the first is not visible, both verbs retaining their vowel or semivowel 
unchanged through all tenses or modes. The meanings of the two verbs are 
identical: 

bo^ and btoodQ to cast iron 
ko^ and kwodq to blow up fire 
fiJQ and fy^Q to pull. 
-^ Vo * The fionction of the inserted semivowels w and y are evident from the pre- 

ceding examples : they serve in forming certain tenses or modes of the verb, 
and from these modes and tenses new verbs are formed, just as in the chang- 
ing of the last consonant. 

In by far the most cases the infixed w (which must originally have been u, 
see 22) forms the Passive and the Perfect of the Verb. 

[It is remarkable that in Hamitic languages u or o have the same function: 
Haussa: fashe to break f(uu broken 

bude to open budu open 

btiga to beat btigu beaten 

Ful Fulde : onto nana he hears omo nanQ he is heard 

omo wara he kills omo waro he is killed. 

In both these languages the forms in u, q correspond to the Shilluk 
Passive as well as to the Perfect, as they express an accomplished state, 
as opposed to action.] 
It is evident that this last process was chiefly liable to lead to many con- 
fusions in the use of w and y (and the same holds good for the changing of the 
second consonant); once the second verbs, derived from the imperfect or passive 
of the first verb, came into use, it was scarcely avoidable that the semivowel 
should not enter the present or any other tense of the first verb, where it did 
not belong; and again it was easily liable to be dropped where it oug^t to 
stand, vi£. in a form of the second verb ; this was the more possible, as in al- 
most all cases the meanings of the two verbs are absolutely identical. And in- 
deed the natives often do confuse the two verbs, using the one for the other, 
when asked for the different forms of a verb. 

How the semivowel was infixed into the verb, is not clear (but see 25) ; as 
they do not always have the same function, the way on which they got into 
the word may also have been different. 

Now it is remarkable, that in all cases, where the passive or past are formed 
by infixing wory (active present kobo passive hw$pi active present /^Ag passive 
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fy^K)f^ w occuTB exclusivelj before q, and y exclasivelj before ^ so that we 
have only these combinations : wq and y^. The combinations toa^ tof^ we, un, ya, 
ye with preceding consonant' do also occur firequentlj, but never in the said 
function, viz. where the Passive or Perfect are formed from the Present by 
infixing a ir or y . This leads to the conclusion that there are two different groups 
of semivowels which have entered the stem, probably at different periods and 
for different purposes. The second group has in by far the most cases retained 
the original vowel before w and y. But the first group has in all cotes the same 
voted: q after w and ^ after y; this can in my opinion be explained only by 
assimilation; it is not at all probable that here the original vowels were solely 
Q and i, and that always before q s^w was infixed and before £ a y. I suppose 
that here originally only one semivowel was infixed, viz. to, and this w partly 
assimilated the following vowel to itself and partly itself was assimilated to the 
vowel, in this way : wa y wq, tcQ ) wq, wo y wo; w^ y yit we^ y§. If verbs with 
the stem-vowel t or u infixed a u? in order to form the passive or perfect, this w 
must have been assimilated to the foUowing vowel t aftd u, so that wi ) yi ) t^ 
and wuy u. 

Auxiliary Verbs. 

da "to have". 

i dh nyffi he has money; yd dajwQk I have sickness: I am sick. I QA* 

"To be". 

"To be" is rendered by different words, but in most cases it is not to be I QS * 
translated at all; all adjectives are treated as verbs, and therefore are not 
connected with "is" : "you are great" is rendered yi duQn. If the predicate is 
a noun, and the subject is a pronoun, generally the subject is put before die 
pronoun without a copula : yd ri^I am king ; ydnd riji I am king ; or the demon- 
strative d is employed : in d rij^heh king. 

But frequently the particle bd (fi) or its emphatic form Mn^ bdn^n is placed 
between subject and the predicative noun : 

yabarinl am king;^a2 jgnt ba rjj[ this man isking;/an| rJK (this one) he is king. 

I suppose bd does not originally mean "to be", but is the negative particle 
"not", and the sentences in which it is employed, are properly questions: Am 
I not king ? Is this man not king ? The negro generally likes to express an 
assertion by a negative question. 

If the predicate is an adverb, y4 y^ ("to be") or btdj^ ("to stay, remain") 
are used ; 4 ya f^ where is he ? gi ygna mat they are above; yd b^dQ wQt I am, 
stay, in the house. Sometimes beiQ is also employed, when the predicate is a 
noun. 

* This group Is called ^first group* in the following. 
' This group is called ^second group* in the following. 
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kdmd and chdmd "to be going to, to wish, want** ; thej are used only in the 
past fonn. 

e kama (also ibgnifi) Ih^ he is going to come, he says he will come, wants 
to come. 

e chama /S^ he is near falling, going to fall ; chama is often shortened into 
cha. 

In a similar sense dwata "to wish** is often employed. 

"Can" 
may be expressed by yiyg: ya ba yU &in I can (could) not come; bat its ne- 
gation b generally expressed by hu hit^ "there is not a place" (an opportonity) : 
bu kffi di hind "there was no place for rae to come" : I could not come. 

1 96. ,. w,ya not; The Negation of the Verb. 

2. nfi^ not yet, not ; hardly a distinction is made between the two; both of them 
negate the indicative of the verb ; a fa kg^^ a ngfi k^ he did not go. 

3. fifi, fits negates a sin^e word : fafe yan not I ; fafe Hi it is not the king; but 
it may also negate the verb "to be" : fate yan r^ I am not the king ; fafe H 
wQt he is not in the house ; fa jal tnaduan he is a great man ; /a( kij<il maduQn 
he is not a great man. 

4. in, bunOi to have not, to be not; 

5. bdffhn, bdffin there is not; nysfk b6gin Hyi^ "money is not with me" : I have 
no money; yi bu nyffi I have no money. 

6. tik to be absent; lial tSk the boy is not here. 

7. ki is prohibitiye : ki kif^ y{ kH kit ^^ ^^^ g^ ' ^ ^^> ^^ * }/^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ 
be angry! The personal pronoun may also be sufiSxed : A^ kw^ do not steal! 
Plural : wti ku kit ^^ ^^^ g^ * ^0^ must not go\ ki bl he shall not come. 

Sometimes ki is employed where we do not see a prohibition: tod ki kit 
shall we not go ? But also : wdfak^f nan ki ilwol M tin gytnits nigi nft^^ 
the man who does not lay a hen-egg, I shall surely kill. 

ADVERBS. 

1 ^ / • Most adyerbs are originally nouns or verbs. 

Adyerbs of Place. 
The adverbs which are mostly employed are kpi and kun; both are nouns 
and mean "place". Their primitive forms are k^h, kaeh and ku, both have 
affixed a demonstrative n, k^k -f- n ) kpi, ibu 4- ^ ) kun according to 40. They 
may as adverbs have different meanings : i . of place : this place, that is : here ; 
2. then interrogative: where? On the different tones of these two meanings 
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see 20588. ''Where i8 he** is in Shi. literally: ''is he here?" h&H doe8 not really 

mean ''where", bat 8imply "this place". 

Bi kpk come here. 

k^ toQk H kffi go out from here. 

ha ''place" : there. 

£ bjda ifca he i8 there ; 

a Uffi ydn ha he wa8 seen by me diere. 

mcd "heayen", "the upper place", serves for "above, ahead" : 

a rffia mal he ran upward, upstairs, ahead. 

kundq (from ku place) direction: there. 

ehuni kundQ stop there. 

ehdm left hand, k^h right hand, dnan here, elUfit there, yonder, chdn behind, 

l(tn this side. 

Adverbs of Time. 

Here again k^i "this place" takes the first place, the notion of "time" having I Qo . 
its origin in "place" ; k^ik a bi when he came ; kan "this time" from hake time : 
while : ehuni kan ehdm wa stay while we eat; tin soon, at once ; dnim, hnd,n ctnan 
presently, at once, this vezy moment; eA^ formerly; de ehantin to-day; ^uki 
to morrow; awa yesterday; awar awa the day before yesterday; ki chan daily; 
ki de ehan at daytime ; ki wqt at night 

Kiik d bi when did he come? in awin d fkwili yin when were you bom? wi 
fiinh yS y^ ehan adek, kd h l^n we were on the road reached three days, dien 
he came : when we had been on the way three days, he came ; ka duoH, wSn^ 
cAtffif a yiga mdmit when we told him that, he became glad; kd liff toin, ka i 
fi||^ when he saw us, he laughed \halinwa mffi an, ha ehuiie wiin yiga mdmit 
when we heard that, we became glad. 

Adverbs of Manner. 
n€, neya thus; kfndii just so; ddl how? ^yau also; ch^t just, very, surely; I QQ. 
«Aar£ veiy; kiU, dkyil alone. Much used is the adverb kine thus: it always 
introduces the direct speech; it does not only foUow the verbs which express 
speaking, but frequently also diose expressing "to mean, think, wish, ask" : 

rt^eko kines kii the king said thus : go ! 
^/i^ ki^9 igin in he asked: where is he? 
dmoki kine, e bffin tell him, he may come! 
e dwata ijn^, wu k^ wu Hff^ he wants to go with you 
ya duHUa kine$ vfi cham byil I wish that we may eat dura. 
Frequently an English adverb is in ShiUuk rendered by a verb, e. g. : 
jwdn k^ hurry going, that is: go quickly; 
a rumi ehdmi yd it is finished was eaten by me : I have already eaten ; 
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kj^t kSnanuH benQ ig{ go, while rain has not yet come : before it rains ; 
toa ksdQ, ehaki pack we went approached the village: we came near the village. 

Adverbs of Cause 
and Causal Sentences. 
200. Bu ksti a bind yikd de ridjwqk I could not come, because I was sick; b^ kffk 

didd, yika bini whi^ yd I cannot learn, because I have no book ; ya bugin 
maga reJQ, yika bin( abifi kiydl cannot catch fish, because I have no hook; 
tysA Nuiar ehuM gin raJQ ki win, ki yika kala ^ gin the Nuer-people hate us, 
because we (I) have taken away their cattle ; byil wgn rechq, H yika buni kqi 
ki rei gin our dura is bad, because it did not rain on it; 6a yA gwgk tfn, mdri 
(or md£) dd jwik he cannot work to-day, because he is sick ; ba kwipi yin, 
mdi l^k^ he does not say it, because he is afraid; yd bu d^ri, binin d ddli ydn 
yi gwgk I have no adze, therefore it is impossible for me to work ; tyiUi l^ 
b^^in d bd kiid my foot was sore, therefore I did not go. 

Sometimes a causal relation is expressed without a causal particle : yd fd 
chigi chdtj2 ksttii yd f\dl(t I shall walk no more, for I am tired ; wa k^jj^ ^Qf* feii 
a yigd mo^ we went home, because it grew dark. 

Conditional Sentences. 
Z\J V • Ks^ chwHi yin, yi k^i ks^ii he calls you, do not go ; kffi yik ya n £^| hi nu> 

U nikh ydn if I see a lion, I shall kill him; ^ yik yH bi, yi ^ 0td nyffi if you 
come, I shall give you money; u yik yifd git git yi i /w6ti ydn if you do not 
work, I shall beat you ; kd yik u fyichk win, wi kwi^i ^ if we ask him, he will 
help us. 

The Condition in the unreal case is expressed by ri: kd lig^ iyd tndnUt, 
wi ri kw^i in if he were here, he would help us ; kd ligi yd da gin chdm, yi ri 
0fd if I had food, I should give you ; ka logo, feA di yd mddieh, wi ri di bfnj^ 
if the weather had been fine, we should have come. 

Intentional Sentences. 

20 2 • Yd ki^i whk bi ydf ki dqga I went into the bush, in order to search my cattle; 

WQ kilo, d/tt win gi mAji w&n bu>iii, kifd kine wi fb^ byil we gave our oatde to 
the strangers, in order to get dura ; jwdni runQ, kipA yi kfi chwoh run quickly, 
lest you be late ! 

Interrogative Sentences. 

203 • ^ ^ question the position of words is the same as in an assertion. To desig- 

nate a sentence as a question, either interrogative adverbs are employed, or a 
change of tone takes place. Those cases are difficult particularly, in which an 
adverb may have a positive meaning as well as an interrogative one, for instance 
kfflk "place** may mean "here**, and "where**. Here the distinction can be made 
by the tone only. 
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The most important rule is this : if the last syllable of a sentence has a high 
or middle tone, a low tone is added to it; this low tone expresses the question: 
i hohlh byil he stole dura i hwdla bj/il did he steal dura? 

i tifd, kwd he saw my grand- S Ufa hoa did he see my grand- 

fiather fiEtther? 

gi 190, H{ they saw the king gi li0, rj[| did they see the king? 
But frequently the question is expressed in quite a different way, by laying 
a high tone, and a strong stress on the word which is questioned; this is parti- 
cularly the case with k^i : 

i yif^ kM where is he ? i ya k^ii he is here 

gi yin kM where are they gi yit 1^ they are here 

Hi yin kiA where is the king? ri{ yh ^ the king is here 

d Ik dwh he came yesterday d Ik dwh did he comeyester- 

jal an ye da ny^ thismanhas money day? (the first a in 

jal an ye da ny^ has this man mo- awa has a very 

ney ? (The i in nyidi strong emphasis) 

with veiy strong emphasis). 
Kthe sentence contains an interrogative adverb, the tone does generally 
not change: yi di ditk ddi how many cows has he? 

i gw$ n^ what does he do ? 
a fyieh k{yi in, kine: igin in tm^dk he asked him : where is your friend? 

i wQt mtn whose house is it? 
kipano, a biki why are you afraid ? 
ipanQ a k^ why did he go ? 
In questions introduced by "shaU**, the subjective pronoun is suffixed and 
the low interrogative tone is added to the high tone of the pronoun: kidd shall 
I go ? gwidi shall he write ? 

PREPOSITIONS. 

They are likewise originally nouns and verbs. 204-* 

Nimna: 
foieh head: on, upon, for, instead of: 

my wQt on the house, wiy yaf, on the tree, wiy rt| instead of the king. 
ban back : behind, after, besides : bana after me, ban wqt behind the house ; 

hdnfi besides him; kwQm back: on, upon: kwi^m adffr^ on a donkey. 
bql and him face, front: in front of^ before, at the head of: bol nam in front of 

the river ; liim tirQ before the people, at the head of the people. 
kiJU middle: in the midst of, amidst, among: k^lijt amidst the people. 
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nach back : behind : nachjal gni behind this man ; 

butQ side: beside : bute wQt beside the house; 

yech beUy : in : yetf pi in water ; 

dy&r, often shortened into di, middle : amidst, in, di nam in the water. 

fft the base, the lower part: under, below: |a t/aH under the tree. 

Verba: 
wiij2 to reach : tr^ avHi a ba bi reaching yesterday he did not come : until y • • • 
gitQ to reach : gitQ ^H till to-moirow. 

Particles which cannot traced back to nouns or verbs : 
hi may have veiy different meanings ; its original meaning is:>rith ; H msn with 

whom ; H ton with a spear; 
yi towards, by: a nek yijal an he was killed by this man; k^ yijal dugn go 

to the master; yi is connected with personal pronouns as follows: ya to me, 

yi to you, yt to him, yi won^ yi tmm, yi gffi. 

Salutations. 

205 • Some of the most used forms of salutations are giyen here. A. is the villager, 

B. the stranger. 

Instead of our knocking the door, the Shilluks, before entering a courtyard, 
say : yH n^n I am waiting (may I come in ?) A. answers : bi come ! If the salutation 
is going on in the open place of the village, as is usual, this phrase is not said. 

A. y{ bi you have come ? 

B. yd bl I have come, or: yd nUt. 

A. y{ hiljwhh you have brought God. 

B. yi mi^ jw^k you have held fast God. 

A. yi mn did you sleep (well) ? 

B. yd mn I slept (weU). 

A. yi kwai (meaning not known). 

B. i, yd H. 

A. tpofof^ ndt are the little ones well (existing) ? 

B. Nm they are well. 

A. tyffi gil Hn your women (are weU) ? 

B. Nat they are well. 

A. T^Q b'kii yauf Are the people well? 

B. Nut they are. — These enquiries after the well-being of the people in the 
house can be extended at will, to grandparents, grandchildren, cousins etc. 
On leaving: 

B. says : yd ksdq fach I am going home. 
A. kin go ! or: kg^jwqk go with God! 
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I. OCCUPATIONS. 



I. Housebuilding. 

Ty^ WQt hfir, ka tik (tSk), ka lQ,bQi IcqI, ka lin ty^l, ha moga k^ ty^l WQt, 
ka ehwdch, maka tygl anw^n, ka dag^ doU ka gir, Ka maka chdn dbthf^l, ka 
mj^ UU^ ka kw^r dwai, ka g^ riu^ ka gt fn^hfiA, kd tiginA ngt, ka dSl k6t, ka 
tyth hyir^ ka ty^l tik, ka teguti kwSii, kd wl^t mdk, kd dSl kjtl. Ka dytn kit, ka 
tat, ka teguti wdrb toitk. Ka wqt tin, kd Ij^ gUli chip, ka kiti, ka ahtni ttoSch, 
kd tat, kd lAm lidr, kd M^ dwai, ka ggfa mal, ka 01 tnigi, ka lum ki^ ka e wijq. 
Ka wan kajq e dhnlt, ka t kano ki kwlr, mgn nik wan kaJQ, ka wan kaJQ nik, kd 
dyil wiki bodQ. Ka wiy wqt twdk, ka chine toQt n^l^ ka tdd^t (tide WQt) tyin, ka 
^Qt 0r, ka mw^n^ ka tigq gwgk, ka kal tdt, ka fi dikd yey^. Ka gyenn kQl, ka 
g^h feA, ka je d^na yey WQt. 

The foundation trenches of the house are dug out, and are smoothed off. 
Mud is brought, and thrown into the foundation trenches; and beer is poured 
into the foundation trenches. Now &e walls are built; afiier four days the 
door-opening is made round; then they build again, and when five days have 
passed, they begin to make the roof. Poles are brought, they are burnt (to 
make them hard), and then cut, so that they are of equal length. Roof-sticks 
are cut, and they are tied up in a circle, and a circular ditch (corresponding to 
&e poles tied together) is dug, and the ends of the roof-sticks are put into 
it, and buried. Now the roof is constructed; grass is twisted into a rope, 
with which the poles are tied together. When this is done, the roof-sticks are 
taken away, and the roof is lifted upon the wall. The junction between the 
wall and the thatch-poles inserted into it is made tight with mud, the lower 
roof-ends are tied to the wall, and are tied together. Then grass is cut, and 
the craftsman' is sent for; he climbs on the roof^ takes a rope, and binds the 
grass on the poles. Thus he makes the roo^ till only the point of &e roof is 
left. The proprietor of the house now brings a hoe, which is for Hie making 
of the roof-point. (When he has given it to the craftsman), the roof-point is 
made. Then a sheep is given to the craftsman. The surfiiu^e of the roof is beaten 
smooth, the dripping-eaves are cut even, a door is made, the floor of the 
house is fiUed up with mud, and is made hard and even. A door is worked, 
the fence is constructed, and then the people move into the new house. A 
fowl is brought, and left on the ground (as a sacrifice), and the people move 
into it. 

' thatch-maker. 
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A Second Report on Housebnilding. 
By R. W. Tidrick, of Doleib HiH. 

Housebuilding among the ShuUas^ is a trade which comparatiyely few men 
learn, whether it is because apprentices are discouraged from learning it, or 
whether Aej do not want to leam, or cannot leam the trade well, I do not 
know. A weU constructed tukl is neat and of reallj fbe appearance. Dwelling 
houses are usually of the same siae, conical in shape, walls of mud, sometimes 
reinforced with poles or com stalks. The roofs are thatched with two kinds of 
grass. Family class prescribes which kind may be used in thatching the house. 

Erery adult member of the family as a rule has a part in construction. The 
women cut and carry in the grass and com stalks and bring the water for 
mixing tiie mud for the walls. The men bring in the poles for the roo^ make 
tiie rope, mix and carry the mud and do the real building of tiie house. 

The material is usually collected for some time beforehand. Ghrass is cut 
and cocked, poles are brought from the timber and by wetting and heating 
are brought into tiie proper shape for rafters. Large circular bands for bracing 
the rafters and tying the tiiatch and grass to are made of witiis of long coarse 
grass wrapped closely with rope. The rope for their use and for tying the grass 
down is made from a tall grass that has a long sheath. The grass is cut and 
brought in, and tiiese sheatiis are stripped off and afiier being soaked in water 
are bruised witii clubs until tiie fiber comes apart easily. It is then dampened 
and twisted into rope. The rope maker sits on tiie ground holding the rope 
between his toes, and forms tiie rope by constantiy adding new fiber and rolling 
the rope between the palms of his hands. It is made two-ply about one fourtii 
of an inch thick. 

The mud b prepared by mixing manure, ashes or fine broken dry grass witii 
sandy eartii. The mixing is done witii the feet. The first step in construction 
is naturally the foundation. This is made by digging a shallow circular trench 
where tiie wall is to stand. The men carry the mixed mud in their hands, which 
must be quite stiff, and drop it in tiie trench. The builder forms it into the 
desired shape with his hands. A layer about six inches deep is put on at a 
time. But two or tiiree layers a day are added. A littie above the foundation 
an elliptical band of grass about tiiree feet in depth is put in place to form the 
door. As the wall is built up tiie mud is built against this, which retains its 
form leaving the door the desired shape. Later tiie grass is removed. Toward 
the top the wall is flanged out like the moutii of a bell to receive the roof. 
Few houses have windows ; when windows are made, they are scarcely six 
inches in diameter. In forming the roof tiie first step is the same as for the 
wall: a shallow circular trench is dug with the same circumference as the inner 

> i. e. ShiUnks. 
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circumference of the finished wall. About two feet inside the trench are set 
forked stakes about two feet high and four feet apart. The rafter poles are 
now placed with heavy end in trench and resting in the forks of these poles, 
their tops are brought together and securely tied. The heavy grass bands are 
now fastened both above and under &e poles at regular distances firom bottom 
to top of roof. Com stalks or cane are woven in between the bands and poles 
thickly. The roof now has its final conical shape. The roof is ready to be raised 
and is picked up and placed evenly upon the wall. A layer of mud is then put 
over the lower end of the rafter poles, to keep it firmly in place. The first work 
in thatching is to put on what the ShuUas call the apron of the house. A short 
layer of grass is put around the top of &e wall and tied securely to the thatch- 
ing. The diatcher then starts his course straight up the roof and works around 
&e house, finishing the entire length of the roof as he goes around. The grass 
is tossed up to him in small bundles, which he places in position several at a 
time and removes the bands and ties then down tightly. With a paddle-shaped 
stick he evens up the ends of the grass, so that when the roof is finished no- 
thing but the but ends of the grass are exposed, and these lie as evenly as though 
they had been laid separately by hand. At the top the grass is brought together 
like a spire and wrapped with rope and rope bands. The grass lies on the roof 
firom six inches to a foot thick, and if kept firee firom white ants, will last for 
five or six years. 

2. Different kinds of Soil 

Jio^^ Dbdit black, rich earth dAan brownish earth as found 

hwojiii sandy ground on river-banks, used for 

M^li red earth as found on ri- making pots 

ver-banks, used for ma- hniki red sand 

king pots hyieh sand, dust. 

3, Field-produce. 

byil dura dkwQl an eatable gourd 

filing sesame k§nq a gourd for calabashes, 

11^^ bean not eatable 

kushr^ cotton hshiyi melon 

budb a small, sweet gourd, is htAbq tobacco 

eaten. abwok maize. 

4. Different kinds of duras. 

The common name: byil. The common name for white dura: dg$nii. 




Kinds of white dura. 

^l is very long in ripening. abwbk maize. 

mir has a longer ear than ditl- rdwb Duchn (panic grass). 

Mwid^ "finger^^, has fonr ears, which stand upright like the fingers of 
the hand. 
l^k^n, ahdliis ctdhr^k, ofy^ bf^h ("kills the elephant"), otQlQ, dial, olachrmach, 
liSmik, awit, ehj^ni, dkdch^ dlwS, 

The stalks of many of the white dnras are sucked like sugar cane. 

Kinds of red dura. 

The common name for red dura is: IwH. 

6^b, wdjhUfd-difn^, wdjiLUfd-^UfiArh, b^^i ("the Nubian"?), ^odst'/eM-dwai, 
lidkinit, 6f6l, afibitf nwich, m/fyyMs akwil^ bwMh C* of the white man"), dkw^fi, 
Anhtrbi, wink ("lion's eye") w^Lndghk ("crow's eye") wbritu, Aachdlitf fi<iyiJinA- 
bw6k, Awais i^hfilwfttyyitbromQ (" sheep-tail"), yt^iEy^ ("horse-tail"), nayq^ hdukL 

Agriculture Among The Shullas.> 
By R. W. Tidrick, of Doleib HiU. 

The Shullas have hardly begun their agricultural life. Scarcely one half 
century ago' they were purely a pastoral people. Only within the last decades 
has his lordship, the Shulla man, begun to assume the burden of providing for 
his family. In those eariier days the task of tilling the small patch of ground 
planted annually in dura fell to the woman. Her hoe was made from &e 
shoulder blade of a giraffe or buffalo, or sometimes from the shin or rib bones 
of these animals. 

Boys tended the large herds and flocks, young warriors danced, went on the 
chase and raid. The old men idled their time away in the village. 

But they say the catde plagues became more prevalent. The Turk and Arab 
came and took away not only slaves, but catde, and so necessity forced the 
Shulla to a larger tillage of &e ground. 

The change came naturally first in the northern end of their territoiy, where 
&ey came earliest in contact with the murderers and plunderers from down 
the Nile. 

One man when questioned as to the food of the people in his boyhood days 
said: "We used to eat grass like cattle''. There was as much truth as sarcasm 
in this statement. For even yet when the crop fails, the Shulla women gather 
grass seed from the swamps and plains. They rob the ants of their winter's 
provision of seeds. A little sugar is obtained by bruising and boOing a certain 
reed, which grows in the swamp. 

* i. e. ShffliikB. 
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The Shulla has not yet learned to grow a veij large variety of plants. His 
one main crop is dura, the ka£Eir com of America. 

All planting except tobacco, which is planted in small plots on the river 
bank daring the diy season and watered by sprinkling the ground from a water 
jar, is done in the begfaming of the runj season. 

A small amount of Indian com is grown, most of which is eaten when in 
hard roasting ear. With the dura they plant a few beans, pumpkins, squashes, 
sesame and occasionally peanuts. No fruits of any kind are grown, and as 
there are no wild fruits worthy the name, &e Shulla has never known frxiit 
until he haj^ recently seen it in our garden or at &e government stations. 

The Shulla plants his dura in the same field year after year, until his crop 
faSiA once or twice. Then he hunts for a piece of high diy ground, preferably 
in the timber, for his early dura, and a low plain growing a certain rank wild 
grass for his late variety. He clears off the timber and digs up the grass for his 
new field which he tills, till another faQure comes ; if by that time his former 
field is growing of grass, he will return to its tillage. 

His methods of farming are extremely crude, but in some respects accomplish 
good results. He has neither plough nor spade and never uses the mattock 
except to dig up the grass and bushes from new ground. 

He prepares his ground by raking up the old stalks into piles with a deleib 
palm limb and burning them. 

As soon as the rainy season opens and sufficient rain has fallen to soften &e 
ground, he puts his seed to soak over night, so it will sprout the quicker, and 
thus more likely escape being eaten by white ants. With a long slender pole 
which has one end shaped Uke &e bowl of a spoon, he opens up the ground, 
and drops in the seeds. As he steps forward to make another hole, he presses 
down the earth over the seed with his foot. The hills are made promiscuously, 
but are usually some eighteen inches apart in all directions. He plants a large 
number of seeds in a hill, and later thins out and transplants where hills are 
missing. 

Often he has to replant, for there are many enemies of the sprouting grain. 
Some years pests of rats devour it, even after it is several inches high. The 
golden-crested crane also pulls up much of the grain as it comes through the 
ground. And as before mentioned the white ant destroys the grain in the ground 
unless it sprouts quickly. But under normal conditions the grain comes up 
very soon after planting. And the warm rains and tropical sun cause the crop 
to shoot up like Johnnie's bean pole. Weeds come on quickly too, and so the 
Shulla begins hoeing his fields at once. It is the only real cultivation he does. 
His hoe is either a thin circular or rectangular piece of iron with a short 
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wooden handle. The hoer 8it8 on the ground or squats on one knee or both, 
as he chooses, and catching the grass wi& one hand cuts it off just under the 
surface with the hoe. Shaking the dirt from &e roots of &e weeds he throws 
them into piles, leaving the ground clean and smooth. It is a good sui&ce 
cultivation, suitable for this soil and climate, and when the season is favorable, 
the yield for the amount of ground tilled is very good. 

The Indian com grown by the Shullas is a smaU early varie^, which is in 
roasting ear a fortnight before the early dura is ready for parching. But 
before any grain is harvested a sort of first fruits' sacrifice is made, an old man 
and woman go to the various fields of the village and bring in some of the 
ripening ears of com and heads of dura, and place them by &e sacred house 
of the village. Some is later taken and ground and mixed with water and 
plastered on the side of the sacred tukl, the rest is taken by the people and 
some put on the door of their own houses, and some is carefiilly tied up within. 
When the dura is ready for harvesting, the heads are cut off short with a clam 
shell and heaped upon a rack made of poles resting upon forked posts about 
two feet above the groimd. Aftor drying a month it is flailed out wi& heavy 
clubs by the men and winnowed by the women and carried to the village, 
where it is stored in large barrel shaped bins made of coarse grass. The bottom 
of &e large basket granary is oval, a grass band wrapped wi& rope is formed 
about the smaU base and resting in the forks of short stakes driven in the 
ground bears the weight of the filled basket and keeps it off the ground and 
free from ants. 

There are very many varieties of dura. One man gave me tiie names of 
tiiirty-two varieties. It is probable however that the same variety has different 
names in different localities. 

Dura is eaten in a variety of ways. The earliest heads are simply thrown 
on the fire and roasted. It is often merely boiled till softened and eaten so. 
A great deal is made into a mild beer and used as a regular food diet. The 
popular way of cooking it is to grind it into a fine meal and cook it into a 
mush and eat it with milk, or cook it up with meat. It is sometimes boiled 
with beans, and sesame is often eaten with it. A sort of dura bread is ako 
made. 

The Shulla retains all of his pastoral instincts and prizes his flocks and herds 
above all else. His sheep are very inferior in size and have no wool where 
wool ought to grow. His goats are smaU and few are good milk producers. 
His cows are ako generaUy poor in milking qualities, but are fair in size and 
in beef conformation. They belong to ihe Indian breed of catde, which have 
the hump on tiie wethers. 
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Tribal custom forbids the ShuUa from riding upon a donkey, so he nerer 
possesses one. Catde are never used for draught or carrying purposes, so he 
has no beasts of burden, and perhaps never will so long as women are plentiful. 

The villages are fiill of hunting dogs. Unlike tiie Nuers and most of the 
Dinkas the Shulla raise chickens. They are a degenerate Mediterranean strain. 
Eggs are eaten only by women and children. 

Animal life must be well guarded and carefully housed at night most of the 
year. K an animal loiters on the river bank it most likely becomes tiie food 
of a crocodile. If one strays off into the woods it probably becomes tiie prey 
of a hyena, leopard or lion. Myriads of flies and numerous varieties of ticks 
ako prey upon the flocks and herds, tormenting them by night as well as by 
day, and transmit the germs of various diseases ako. Texas or tick fever is 
nearly always present, and a trypanosome not so fatal as the one of dreaded 
tsetse fly is ako prevalent. The plague is a frequent visitor too and the mouth 
and foot diseases often attack tiie catde toward tiie close of tiie dry season. 
The annual loss from all tiiese enemies of animal life is very heavy, but as no 
females, unless barren, are ever killed for food or sold, and grass is plentiful, 
on the whole there is an increase in the number of live stock raised. 

As to tiie possibilities of agriculture in the Shulla land obstacles to be over- 
come have been mentioned. What the mission has done shows that many 
varieties of fruits and a considerable number of vegetables may be grown. 
Future generations may have lumber, if the right varieties of forest trees are 
planted. Cotton is not a sure rain crop, but witii irrigation it has few enemies. 
Sugar-cane and rice can be grown in favorable places. The soil of this part of 
tiie Sudan is not generally deep, is deficient in nitrogen and very poor in 
humus. Nitrogen may be restored with legumes, but the humus problem is 
difficult, for the white ants devour very quickly all manure, mulch etc. spred 
upon the ground. 

The Shulla in sticking to tiie one main crop of dura has after all adopted 
tiie grain which is naturally adapted to the soil and climate and yielils best to 
his metiiods of farming. 

5. Foods and food-stuffs. 

^j^AT^^^^y^ ^^,j n \jaA of dura-bread or ^^l/J^hdMi a food of dura (prepared 

^ mush. after Arab fashion). 

tji/ix^^r al^it a food of dura.^ — r>^tr^;<3^v^J^fiwan(fr a food of dura witii fat, 

^liyyo^ itpiui a food of dura. ^ ,/'/f^^^<^^ eaten without anytiiing 

(Ti'^'j^ ^^^i a food of dura (prepared ^ else. 

/ after Arab fashion). ^y^ye^Muondkibtti a common dura-food. 
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6tit a food of dura, dainty. /[j^Jim 0bit dura, soaked, and then 
^yY'tfkt ^i^^ '/^^ A ^ood of dura. kept till it sprouts ; for 

^^^..-^^SSL ^^^^ cooked dura. - a ^ making beer. 

1^,^^ ^k green roasted dura. .^v6fva/Cn^aj^6d&^ beer before it is strained. 
)^g^,^^>^\y3/af innit duraroasted, then soaked fnoffQ beer. 

and mashed. ^n^t^>'9^<9^'^^;non atirUi strained beer. .■ f > 

^^X/u^r^Y^ iwdch dough. /S^^,^inrr V^'^^ a kind of beer. ^ ^'^'^ 

^, ' 1 j;j uu Qu/lyi^rifT^Tfr a dura-food /^^ 

^ 6. The seasons of the year. 

/^u^A,</^yh J^d aboutSeptember, harvest Jj^aa^ liu hot season, Jaou-^ no 
/ of red dura. ary — February Ifield. 



^.^^•^^o^y^-o^^ 



dfiwSch about October; end of yifi^u^ddj^n about March J work 

the harvest, people are ^^>^C ^ik^| about April, "mouth of 
waiting for the white dura rain'', beginning of the 

f to ripen. rains. 

^ dgtviri about November — De- ^tux/-^^^**^^ about May — July, time 
comber; harvest of white for planting red dura. 

. dura begins. .J(J^\jy^io^^^ about July — September, 

AAT^^^^f^^^ December — January. beginning of harvest. 

Harvest of white dura 
continues. 

7. The months. 

I . xSf^ 6r (war) about September. 
2. kin gdk ^, 3. i^yijjL 4- ^l n /) 5- O'^och^ ahguk duorL . 

6. akittk (e^M^4- 7. ddu^n .» A-t^V . 8. atibor -^^"^^t^ 9. hkil d\t f«^i'jj. A^^ 
10. hil duQh ^-ilJit^x, hil 0f^ ^T^^I2. Idl. 

8. The day-times. 

ufdu i riiwit the first morning-twilight ehan a kjeH the sun begins to sink, 

becomes visible. after noon. 

bar morning dawn bttrit afternoon; 

mto^ls m$l morning; fei^fa b. it is afternoon. 

yfyJn^ feAfa miwi^ '^the earth is morning''; a diki wiu the sun is setting. ^' Jj-^'xyr^ 

Y it is morning. voan tuin^ the sun has set. ^^t:^^^ " ' 

di cMn noon. feiifa war it is night; 

chdn ya mhl the sun is in the zenith. H war at night, midnight. 
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9. Names of stars. Ji^^^^ 

dwai moon ^i^Jk^^f-^^^ ikwUhikdn appears after the sun has 

liimiin set. 

iuidk three stars, the Uranus, r hfiUjqp a star ahead of the Ve- 
nw^l -'^fiAJsAMA^^nr/^ nus. 

AhM '^4 northern stars'^ ^ iby^tt ruw^ Venus. 

t^ftr^ gyinh "hen^S Pleiades. 

djfip comet 

10. Household-things. 

^d^ a stick to fasten the door yf?^^^k^ large basket for preserv- 
with. ing dura. 

tit the lower part of the -^Qr^pff- 4i^ basket for dura etc. 
tiffQ door. [^^^^'OMrttic^ hwifih a small kbdtt- 

-{:cch ^^ hearth-stone, hearth. . adudQ a basket. 

fil grinding - stone , whet- ^^^r^ia^ ^t^h pot for cookiog food. 



Av\A^ 



stone. , / rfr^ ^ fuh-fiiJ^ water-pot 



M" 



iiddu small whet-stone.^f^^'^ Jjt^^X^ ^^^ l^^S P^^ ^^^ cooking large 

/tj^igi/y^ ti/n\ neck-bench or support. meals or beer. 

pyin skin to sleep upon. 'tX^^^r ^^^ dlfAi. 

f^^l vy pinA, pjt^ hole for pounding dura. fiiri a mat for covering food 

jt^^Ui^'hir tfionq dura-stalk. H ^ ^ P^^' dishes. 

^ j^z/m ^ ^boay^ A frame on which spears ^^^^^ Ud a sieve for sifting dura. 

/ are put, to protect them /..M ^^ pestle for pounding dura, 

from the white ants. pil spbon. 

^ t<r^'^ ^^ ^ grass ring on which /ft^ knife. 

the k$dl^ is placed. / Vt^N^ y^ gwich stick for stirring food. 

Iw^l calabash, gourd. dbiHt small pot for preserving 

. dddlit gourd for churning milk. beer. 

*^'\.'^^ 4^i small calabashes for ((ittoSn^ broom. 

drinking water. /J'xJL titl rope, 

^il a spoon made out of a kadi a rope on which do&es, 

gourd, for taking the hot dancing-sticks , etc. are 

^ food out of the pot. ^ hung. 

.X^aSUu^ drU leaf of deleib or dom- xr*^^ ^* iwii mat of Arab making, to 

palm, and basket made , j' / deep on. 

of it ^J^tzxp ^4 fence-mat 



J 
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ifi-i^y-tytr ^'^ ^ \SsA of mat made of \xAji grass for stopping up 

^ ambach, as a seat for cracks in the waU, to 

cliiefs only. / , keep out mosquitoes. 

<fim a sieve of doth, for strain- .t4|pZ/U«vtaj^ti4 a pot. 
ingbeer. ''"tL^o' ^9^^ 




■ 



• 




1 1 . Handicrafts. 

hq^ means a skilful man, one who is particularly skilled in some work, and 
who, therefore, likes to do this work, and is asked by others to do it for them, 
so that this craft becomes "his work^. Of course it is not his sole occupation, 
except perhaps in the case of the worker in metal. His is a trade held in high 
esteem, so that he has become the 6g^ par excellence; if the natives simpljr 
speak of a &g^ they mean the smith or metal-worker. He does not practice 
his craft in one place, but goes from village to village. The other craftsmen 
practice their craft only occasionally. But as a rule one man knows and prac- 
tices only one of the arts enumerated below. 

2^ iifk maker of spears ; plural: ftd|^ iqn. 
ty^ H ton the man who files spears. 

bil ton the man who makes the spear-handles straif^t 
l^ d^ tobacco-pipe maker. 
H hil ton the man who makes spear-handles. 
H puk potter, generally a woman. 
2^ gwitettjtj^YiO carves, makes figures on gourds. 
&^ yir hi §|I who makes the string on which the gourds are hung. 
&^ wich who makes the roof of huts. 
&^ heMl HtfU/n who makes skin-dothes. 
&^ 6ghi who makes cotton dothes. 
(dj(d ieffi carpenter, 
ft^ fdi who tattooes. 
&^ teffi H loi who makes clubs. 
&^ ch6k Jbj hit shidd-maker. 

hij^ teffi hi hwir who makes shields to protect against clubs, 
ft^ j^Qt hi lift tailor, sewer. 
&^ teffi hi bUl drum-maker. 
bote hwichi bUl who covers the drum with a skin. 
bSfefwdti bbl who beats &e drum. 
bStfi ^ hi ttgh who polishes beads. 
hc$efUh hi r^h who makes ostrich shell beads. 
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hqffi MUii who beats the small drum ^ikdUk**, 
bofe gii Hji who knocks out the lower incisive teeth. 
boie twiek who cups. ^ "^2^^ 
boifi ndt ki ufQt who dresses the horn of cattle. 

yr /rCt. ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ castrates bulls. [naments. 

h^ fi^ri^who pierces the ears of cattle and men, to put in or- 
&oj^ ho^n^ wur the leader in singing. 
bojie kidit H dan who makes the dancing-sticks. 
bof^ te^n kwQfn who makes chairs. 

bdjle giji^ who makes the neck supports or rests. 
bdjje,kdki IwqI who makes, carves calabashes, gourds. 
bQjfi-^Hmf' kdl l^kjt who makes giraffe-tail necklaces. 
bote Ugn ki doke ddt who makes mat-doors. 
baie ahwoy H biyl net-maker. 
bcfe BhwQy H ^gi> door-maker. 
bofe shwonTci dybm salt-maker. 

bqjfi tiki Uau maker of iron bracelets. 

bdijB fiidii Iq{ one who plaits stripes of skin at the end of &e dub- 
handle, to prevent the dub from slipping from the hand. 
liqSfi kyare ty^U wot who makes the foundations of huts. 

^.LAyU^^ ^ tt^^i diver. 

/ boffi dik ki yet hair dresser who fashions &e hair into small lumps. 

bafe met hair dresser who makes the large artificial hair-dresses. 

bofe niki fdrit hippo-huntsman. 

oylfiQ crocodile hunter. 

1 2. Tools of the bodo, or metal-worker, 

dbdh hammer. dakiH thongs. 

kiiH anvil. tuim chisel. 

tiyitji file. tirik an instrument with which 

6buk bellows. to pierce a hole into the 

chUr a cover for the pipe of spear-handle, to put the 

the bellows, to prevent spear in. 

its growing hot. 

■ 

13. Clothing and ornaments for the body. 

liu skin-cloth, now also used obdn^ front-doth for women, 

for cotton-cloth. d^t skin-doth for dancing 

ochyin^ loin-cloth for women. worn by both sexes 
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.(y^^ 
v^^ 



y9r 



dyQtnit 
gw^le yii 

aehdl 

dtyailk 
diiiim 

hmm 

ogysr 

(ego, tetga 
amanjUr 

rik 

gir 
yiiUt 

din 



skin cut into small stripes 


bakd a kind of beads. 


or fringes, worn round 


ddhnbt a kind of beads. 


the waist. 


a^k a kind of beads. 


ear-rings of tin. 


dpih a kind of beads. 


metal ring worn on arm, 


6bih white beads. 


wrist, feet. 


t^t^n black beads. 


ear-ring. 


kin dii^f^ blue beads. 


bracelet for the wrist. 


Xh'lt red beads. 


knee-ring of skin. 


ddwitgh yellow beads. 


brown ambach-ring, worn 


wdn dgak "crow's eye'', a big bead. > 


on the upper arm. 


gago, cowry shell. 


ivory ring 


t^fnyigh a string for tying together 


ivoij ring. 


clothes. [the hair. 


iyory ring carved in coni- 


gan a kind of button worn in 


cal form. 


ir^ brown giraffe-tail hairs. 


ivorjr ring, a small strip. 


dehirit white giraffe-tail luurs. 


ivory ring, big. 


aclA^ tooth-brush. 


knee-beUs, used in danc- 


dw^p a head-dress. 


a small bell. [ing. 


6chSch a head-dress. 

• 


bell, smiilar to arok. 


dim a head-dress. 


dancing-bell 


mkt a head-dress, "like a 


cow-bell, used in dancing. 


shield". 


smaU cow-bell. 


agSrh a head-dress, "like a 


acommon name for beads. 


shield". 


blue beads, worn by 


nwQv bleached hair, long. 


women. 


dehishwil acliain,woma8omament 


ostrich shell beads. 


gdnku rattle, made of leaves of 


big beads, worn on the 


the deleib, tied on leg or 


neck by men. 


loin. 


a kind of beads. 

a kind of small beads. 


^ , . > arm-ring of ambach. 


green beads, round, small. 


toil loin-ring. 


a kind of beads. 


shulgwftk "penis of dog" arm- 


a kind of beads. 


bracelet of brass. 


a kind of beads. 


fitoatk iron bracelet. 



1 4. Names for cows. 

deiin cow; common name. Plu- ttat bull, 

ral: dok cattie. roJQ heifer. 



' There are manj more beads, each of which has its own name. 
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i^rqjQ, calf. 


"^ [T^a ] (ox) with white feet. 
Ufil rik n ^ 


dWc grej-white spotted. 


ilktyltm head wUte, body black 


iybkhk black with white tail; 


or yeUowish. 


dchdd^ hornless cow. 


dgHk belly and neck white, 


todriiffitt an ox with one horn 


back and head black. 


directed forward, &e se- 


lihMk one leg white, the rest of 


cond backward. 


the body yellowish. 


dbtfich a cow with ordinary, non- 


thhyick flanks white, the rest of 


dressed horns. 

9 


the body black. 


idtlit a cow with horns turned 


i^jhk head yeUowish, brown 


down. 


spots on the back, the 


6gwil an ox with horns tamed 


rest white. 


towards the eyes. 


ikhjoh head black, black spots 


6d4lit a cow with horns pointing 


on the back,ihe restwhite. 


forward. 


ifa% flanks black, belly and 


ndt a cow with horns cut off. 


back white. 


igtoi^n^ acow with horns directed 


fi^yiii brown-black, small spots. 


straight upwards, like a 


dliit brown-white, small spots. 


goat's. 


6lt^ brown-white, large spots. 


bJuk a cow with one horn 


females only. 


directed upward, the se- 


tedak grey. 


cond downward. 


Mkw&eK black-white. 


abdteh a cow with horns directed 



ijilin 

tidigb 

tiiUtr 

titan 



red-brown. 

ash-coloured. 

black. 

white. 

striped white and red. 



straight sideways. 

wimimiiid an ox with horns directed 

straight backward. 

Mjigh a cow wi& horns directed 

straight backward. 
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II. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS AND 
SCENES FROM DAILY LIFE. 

15. Marriaga 

KuDQpe fitoom. 

Daj^ e wijit H fidne daehq, lea l^pi Arjne: yd will yi! Kine: bt n6t Kine: ya 
dwata kwof H yini Kine: yi kitmi n^f Kine: ya dwata kwqpe thDimi* Kine: di y\ 
^/a Hlif<^^ yi tye^ ^&^^ ^^ kfSflfachf ka tyin d^n^ kbpi, Ki gi kb: toi M 
kwitfi win. Kd i ddhgit* ka e k^dq dy^l mgn kwobe ^</iS. Ka tygn donq ko: wd 
yH H kwdpi, kit, ^^ 4itk. Ka ^j^ 6|n^ ka 40 (dak) kbl, kd 4 dii^gt; ka kifi 
kini: k^ ksl dut! Ka dut kily date tygn fijwitk, Ka fnqgQ tyin, ka tgrQ ehw^l. 
Ka wdt w^hit ktUyi t^ hink^ ka tffrQ, ki^^ ka wq^ dwai ki t^n^ m^n kwib^ wini, 
kd itrh kitdfdeh. Kd ttrii ehbjMt. Ka Mli liwimi ka kij^ wqt ki jal t^. l^an a 
daeho yH gil ghi ki day ton. Kd tirt eJAn^, kd i/idl a i^imi kd kit wiik yi loitd 
gin. Ka ^n a daehq kl^l witk yi w^fi gin, Kd iirj^ eh^nlt btni; ka dean nik, min 
chdm yi tirt; ^Ht gtr, k{ rnhgh l^ni, ki kw^ i gtr, kwffi ka ehwipS ki mau 
(mgu). 

Kd ^r^ ddnitf ^irq biafaeh, kajal ikwjtfn ehyik kifA ^j^. Ka kifl kjne: k^ni 
jam I K^l win, ki Idu, ki yiil, ggn a t6ji! Ka rnqgd (ir, tp'fajil, kag^fikafil 
bs. M b^nit f^k. Ka gt dwai fyl ki dyiU kd gi b^nft* ^ ffi bdiiiL k^fi kal. Ka 
kwffi kilf ka ten f ilk; ka gi, kg^ kal. Kd gi chunjt miU, bdA yielAfiA. Kh kwir 
kilg ka ehiki Itn fiA. Kd gi yichdfM. Ka liiane iliwQm dgna dd kal. Ka dy^lftcK 
ka kgj^ kaL Ka gt pQadfiA ki kal. Ka yii dyil n$l, kd gi kifjd wqL Ka i bialk^ ki 
buti^. Ka ityM klils ff^f^ buiis kd i butit. Kd dyil kil ki fnwgl, kd dyil nik, ka 
wimin i ghph hibj^. Ka kal rnw^n, kd i riim^ ki mwimit, ka gt kd (k§jfl) wgt bi 
ehdm. Ka fian gni i hhilkit kif^, Ka nysfH k^U kd i etU^mh. Duki kd gi dwdtj^ yUk. 
Kd gi lin^ kd gi ^j^it, ka g^ lana wQ/r gi 0dit* Ka gt rumq fitl, kd gi tj^; ka 
kal mwQn k^ti, ga ki toot. Ka duH terq b^nii btni bi mkf, ki m^gh' KJl bUl g^h, 
kd tHt chtnb. 

Chilis ka diiw^k half ka MwQk nik, kd ehdm yi wim^n. Kd gi digt, ka fian 
ffii € djtnt H wii gin. Ka wild ilUil ffii, kd gi I4tdb. Ka wii gin dbgit» 

Ka yhjit kalAlki dehn, Tyin gin kskfi kine: daf^ d r^, ka wiyi u4rh H mdyi. 
Kd de&n kil, ka chw/U gin mino. Ka gi ko: djtkd ki ikl gil iinl Ka gi duitgit. Ka 
^ gi vfitift, Sha mekQ kamd fafe fii/k wild tyin gin. 

A man talks with a girl, and in the couise of their conservation he sajs: "I 
have come to you.*' She asks: ''What for?^ He replies: ** I want to talk with 
yon.^ She asks: ''What do 70a want?** He replies: "I want to many yoa.*" 
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She says: "But why do you not go into the village, to the old people?^ Then 
he goes into the village, and talks with the old people. They say: "We have 
nothing to say against it." Now he returns home, and brings a sheep, as a pre- 
sent for the old people. The old people say: "We accept your proposal, go, 
and bring the catde!" The man goes, and procures the cattle, he returns with 
it to the old people, and they say: "Go, and bring the rest of the dowry!" 
And the rest of the dowry is brought, the part for the people in the village of 
God. > Now beer is strained, and the people are called. The ox of dowry is 
brought by all the people; the people go, and fetch the ox, and a spear, which 
is (a present) for the man who held fiut the rope of the ox. The people go into 
the village. And the people dance. The bridegroom is put into a hut together 
with the arranger of the marriage; the bride stays with her fskmily together with 
the woman-arranger of the marriage. While the people are still dancing, the 
bridegroom is led out by his friends, the bride also is brought out by her friends. 
All the people continue dancing, and a cow is kiUed, which is eaten by the 
people; and they drink plenty of beer; and they eat bread, bread which is 
mixed with butter. There are many people present. 

At last the people scatter, and go home. The bridegroom is now instructed 
with regard to his wife (that is, he is told how much cattle etc. he has still to 
give). They say to him: "Bring goods, bring giraffe-tails, and skin-cloths, and 
bracelets for tying." 

And (the next day) food (beer, and different foods prepared of dura) is 
brought; it is carried into the village of the bridegroom. The men who cany 
it, sit down outside in the bush before going into the village. The people of 
the bridegroom now bring a goat into the bush (to the carriers, as a present) ; 
after that the carriers come into the village, but they refuse to go into the yard 
of the bridegroom. Now hoes are brought forth, and are thrown on the ground 
(as a present for the carriers), and they go into the yard; they stand still in the 
yard with their food on their head, and again refuse to put their loads on the 
ground. So once more hoes are brought, and thrown down before them. Now 
they put their loads down. 

The bride also, when she is brought by her friends into the home of the 
bridegroom, remains outside the yard. And a goat is led out (to those waiting 
outside), and then she enters the yard. They (she and her friends) sit down in 
the yard. The ear of the goat is cut off, and after that they enter the hut. — 
But the girl refuses to lie down; and metal ornaments are brought, which are 
to cause her to lie down, and then she lies down. The next morning a goat is 
brought, the goat is killed. The women dig for mud which is used in building; 
and the enclosure in besmeared with mud (is repaired). When they have 

' for the deceased ancestors. 
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finished this, they go into the hut to eat. But the girl again refuses to eat. And 
metal ornaments are brought, and then she eats. The next day the women go 
out to bring fire-wood. When they come back, they put food on the fire, and 
spend the night in cooking. When they have finished cooking, they strain beer, 
and once more they besmear the enclosure with mud, and the hut also. The 
next day all the people come to drink beer. The drum is beaten, and the people 
dance. 

That is all; and a ram is brought, the ram is killed and eaten by the women. 
Now they (the female relatives of the bride) go home, and the bride remidns 
(in the house of her husband) together with her aunt. She is given to her hus- 
band, and they live together. The aunt too goes home. 

When the wife is with child, a cow is sent to her relatives by the husband. 
Before this is done, her relatives (parents) say: "He (our son-in-law) is a bad 
man,** and her fisither and mother are angry. But when the cow is brought, they 
are happy. And they say to the people who bring the cow : '^Return to your 
family!*' And tiiey return. And they are sprinkled with water. And when the 
time comes tiiat she is to be confined, she is brought to her family (to her 
parents; the child should be bom in the home of the mother's parents). 

1 6. Burial 

^aj[^ k^ a fiiwit ka tp'Q dwai, ka gying, kwaii, ka gdeh/e^y ka gy&ui ^ ka lin 
iityiU ka gy&^ tnelcQ mdk, ka goehfe^ kd f^ff, my ^j^; ka dy§l kal, ka gQchi * 
lof^ ka wei bud^ ki kal. Kd wii half ka ehwQp, kd jt ehukit, ka jam kwffr gwack. Ka 
diri kil, ka ign k^U ka kwir k^l, ka aiegq k^l, ka lau k^l; ka tyffi k§^ ba nqU 
kwo^ m^i t&t j^m; ka (egg, ttooeh tygle gin. Kd gi kidttt ta gg nJMi^ kwS^ ka 
kwo^o k^l ggpaeh, ka toiki tygn kwoi/i^ ka tygn kwoi^ ko: kQl kick! Ka kltch kil^ 
ka ggko: rgmi ddj^I Ka rgti k^f^ ka ddj^ rom, ka rg$e kQl, rom kiy hiir Mj^. Ka 
ddj^ e kwMs kafi mgkQ ye kiwoi/iq ddj^ kafi mokq yichi decin. Kdpy^n kg^l, ka 
yir (rir), kd tiU j^m, kd kijefeA (tabate). Ka daj^ dum kid^ ka ehyggg ehwgl, n 
mife ty^i ^j^ ka dd^ k^ my tabate. Ka iMl gil gin yiehi ty^li ^f^ ka ^ewin 
chwolf u tini tuk. Kd bdl kil, ka dy^l kQl^ ka dy^l ggche hi; ka bul gieh. Kafi 
ywgno; a tini t^rg fa ywgn^ ka ji vAch^. Ka ydi Mm^ ka da^ i rumh ki hetMit. 
Ka bak e k6f^ ka terg Iwgki gat, ka if^g duggg fach, Ohwby^ k^l M gyinjt» ka fi 
fw6t ki obufoyg. Ka fi k^ faeh. Kaftl rip mack, ka hal, M gd^h bdlSji; fi e 
tiyd, ka fi f%jg ehdn gin dnwtn, Ka mggg dw^l, m§n kife kwgm fiif^ ki hihj^. 
Kd dian k^l, kd tnitgh tyen, ka mggg kil, kg^ kwgm daj^. Ka kuijit dwai, ka kije 
kwgm ddj^ kd mwgn ki fi, ka mggg chiH kQl, ka chiki k^, ka tVQi chwgp, kd bUl 
fwSts ka tirg e uAchJUt kd yhi sTAm, ka i&rg tiyit. Ka dwan far, ka tffv kgbg ki 

* gach y% lo^. 
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kwofe ywqk. Ka m^gq gw&eh yi (ffrq btn. Ka w6U kd w^ti gin dwai. Ka mqgq 
iyff^9 ka bul g$ch 1^ Ibr^. Ka wq^ ehw^p, kd dyik nik; ka fi iifn^. &iki ka ywltgi 
yw$k^ kd dttk dnwin kd nSki k&l^ ka ^k antoffi neke de (der) faeh. Ka tjrQ, frS'tS 
bin bsn bin; Chgl girl Kafeh yigi bdrjt, Qrg ywgn, ka dqk anwpi n^i ibj f^l yi 
iffrq, Ka piH y^cK ka bur g^ kw6i^ ki bdA wiy ^f^ Ka atiujl dryiu ki IwqI ki 
ob{rit kifhrif ki tQmi dryd/Uf ka gi n!^k k( yey bur. Ka t^ne ^k ka g^ h^l^ kwoii 
feii, g^ ttffi yi (era. Ka ywgke e dinQ. Ka kil fpfe yi r^m^ ka kU fpfe yi bat, ka 
rtfig jpdfU hlne, Tyefi a kwoi/i ^j^ k^li chin, ki wteh, ki ty§l, ki mti^. 

When a man dies the people of the yiUage are sent for; a fowl is taken 
and thrown on the ground, so that it dies; it is then thrown into the comer of the 
hut. Another fowl is seised and thrown on the ground, so that it dies; this one 
is put on the head of the dead man. A goat is brought, and beaten to death 
with a club, and then left in the yard. An ox is brought, and speared. And the 
people assemble, and the things necessary for burial are collected (firom the 
people). An adze is brought, and a spear, and a hoe, and beads, and a skin- 
cloth. Then the people go to cut thorns with which to tie together boards 
(trees). And beads are tied round the feet of the men who do this work. They 
go and cut thorns, bring the thorns into the village, and give them to the grave- 
makers. The grave-makers say: "Bring an adze!'' When the adze is brought, 
they say: "Measure the dead man!** And corn-stalks are tied together for a 
measure; now the man is measured; then they take the measure, and measure 
the place (size) of the grave. 

The man is buried thus : Some men dig the hole, and some men skin the 
cow (which has been killed). And the hide is brought, and cut into stripes, and 
a bier is tied together with them, and the bier is put on the ground. The dead 
man is carried into the yard, his wife is called, she is to hold the feet of the 
dead man, and the man is laid on the bier. His wife (or: the women belonging 
to the fiEonily) sweeps the place where his feet lie ; and a female relative of the 
dead man is called, she throws away the hearth-stones lying there. A drum is 
brought, a goat is brought, the goat is killed with a club ; the drum is beaten, 
and the people begin to weep (mourn) ; as soon as the weeping stops, the people 
dance mourning-dances. Then the people assembled go around in a procession 
dancing. Now the burial of the man is finished. 

A fence is made around the grave; the people wash themselves in the river, 
and then go back into the village. Oboyo (a plant) is brought, and a fowl, the 
people are beaten (touched) with the oboyQ. The people go back into the 
village. The eating-tools of the dead man are burnt, and the people rub the 
ashes on their forehead; the people now scatter and stay away four days. After 
that time beer is made, tiie beer for rubbing mud on the back of the dead 
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man J An ox is brought, the beer is strained, the beer is brought, and poured on 
the back of the dead man (on his grave). Mud is carried, and put on the back 
of the dead man; the mud is prepared (made wet) with water. Again beer is 
brought, and again is poured on the grave. The ox is speared; the drum is 
beaten, the people take their arms and make war-plajs, and go around in 
procession. When it is finished, the people scatter. 

Afi»r one month has passed, the people talk about the mourning-festival. Dura 
for beer is collected from all the people, the dura is pounded, and the relatives 
are invited. The beer is strained, and in the afternoon the drum is beaten. An 
ox is speared, goats are killed. Then the people go to sleep. The next morning 
the mourning begins ; four cows are killed in the yard, and four cows are killed 
in the middle of the village. Then all, all, all the people come, a great many 
of Shillnks. When it is afternoon, the people mourn, and four cows are killed 
by the people in the bush. Cooking-pots are carried out, and a hole is dug 
for them (and for the other household-things of the dead man) near the place 
where the head of the dead man lies. And two pots, and a gourd, and a small 
pot for beer, a mat for covering food, and two dishes, all these things are 
broken, and thrown into the hole. The horns of a cow are brought ("and the 
horns of cattle, and they are brought^), they are buried in the ground (on the 
grave), so that they may be seen by the people. Now the mourning-meeting 
disbands; one of the families receives a shoulder (of one of the butchered cattle), 
one receives a fore-leg, and all the other meat is also divided. The people 
who have dug the grave, receive the bowels, the head, and the feet, and the 
neck.^ 

17. Inheritance. 

L^if^ kffi a jgy tiTfl/f nUt, ka jdmi kwani yi iial du/gi^ ha lial fijf, witiii &jM^* Kd 
^k hodii yi i/ial dugn l^, ka lial duQn u yigi docK kd ^itkf^nt ifh U yiffS. raehf 
ka ffok kwaii yi ikU ^, Ka g§, Mko, ka ^k kwaii yi lial j^. Tern ii^d i>ine bjne, 
ka kwqp k^i, ka ye kine: is STS. touo, ena a tii6ni; yi ehama ng, k^ti ki ^kf fini 
ffikl u iimi kwor, u chili yi kiHt Ka ffokfdini tffrg; ka lUil dugn uliki migi, ka 
lial fsf^ weke migi. Ka kwqp k$m ehyi, ka g§, r^p ki dky^l, kafi k^AfH^ ka gt 
ripQ. Nal duQn wiki mdi^it* kifa ind jdn kdl; ka mdn^k uiki Ml fef^ Ka lij 
bin kwar jr^^ chSl^ ka liaZ f^ e bidq, fa ehiid^. Nal f^ ^g^ i^imi ki ^ho. 
CM^ fika feh. 

Tyffi gol^ ka owiy jal sni e b&iQ, ka e kapq ki aky^l, ka 6min e kapg ki aky§l; 
i/iwoli gffifa niokjal sniy ^^ate jal gnit §a^ dugn; mayi g&i e bfdg hi jal dugfi; 
kinau chit. 

When a man dies, and he has children, his property is taken by the eldest 



* That is: for besmeazing the graye with mud and smoothing the surface. 
' Not ereiybodj is buried so ceremoniously as this report tells, but only old, respected or rich 
people, chiefii of families or TiUages. — In almost ereiy Tillage one sees the horns of an ox 
buried projecting firom the ground; this Is the burial-place of such a man. I%€ JBurial of a 
king vide page 128. 

WBSTERXAHll, Tk« SkUlnk People. 8 
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son; the younger Bon (or sons) remains without anything. All the cattle too are 
taken by the eldest son; and if the eldest son is good, he divides die cattle 
between himself and his brothent, but if he is bad, he keeps all the cattle for 
himself. In this case hey fight, and the cattle is taken away (by force) by the 
younger brother (or brothers). But then all the people come, and they talk 
about the matter, and they say (to the younger brothers) thus: "Why, your 
elder brother, he refused to give you cattle, and now you want to keep it 
all? What for? K later on any debts (which your father may have contracted 
or which may fall on you) appear, you being his sole heir, will have to pay 
all ; so the people divide the cattle ; the elder brother gets his part, and the 
younger one gets his part. Aflfcer that they again hold a big palaver, and they 
make friends; water is poured on the ground, and so they are reconciled. The 
eldest son gets many cows (or property), because he is the chief of the family, the 
younger one does not get so much. And if afterwards any debts are to be paid, 
the elder one will pay them, the younger remaining free. The younger brother 
marries a wife with his catde ; that is all, thus the matter is setded. « 

The wives of the dead man are treated (done with) thus: the elder brother 
of the dead man comes and takes one, and the younger brother also comes 
and takes one. * And if they beget children from these wives, they belong to the 
family of the dead man; they are (like) his (own) children (they live in the 
house of the eldest brother.) The eldest wife of the deceased, the mother of the 
children, remains with the eldest brother. — So is it exacdy. 

1 8. Murder. 

^j^ Upki ytoddi, £ bit tD^k, ka kgU ^ ehiki kilit, ka nan gni e rinh, ka bi^bg, 
kwQp: yd neka ddfi a wqv! Kd bUl gQch^ ka iirQ big witk^ ka tyek a man k^ bg 
yikijam, gg kan, Ka tyih^ bgnQs ^ Htl kafach yak, gysn mdk, ka bygl kiL Kd 
iSTQ bffiQ, ^k a igZ fofe Jan. Ka M u dqk letie r^, kd ditk dii^k. Ka ^k aryqu 
gin yijago, ka muje ti^ ka rifle wir^, kd i kb: kijl^ chSlI Ka terq chiuij^f ka mgn 
e kanQ dean, ka mgn e kanQ ^an, ka dqk e ttttnts ga pyarq. Ka chwQk w^r, ka e 
beno, ka big yijagq, kine: kwip bidii dlt Kine: kwofd |j^m. Ka dgk k^U ka gg 
iygr^ ka gg muJQ ki dygk, rnqk kwache tygn rH, Ka tygn rii ytiiitts Hne: daj^ rack! 
Ka niki ki ^an fngko, ka dole kah ka tygn rifl e bgnQ, kgfa FaaKodo ki tygn dap, 
tygn daf^Q f^te ^qk abich. Ka rit kQlq ffok abich^ tr^l akygl ywgk iHdl ini. 

A man hides in an ambush ; when he perceives his adversary, he comes out 
and stabs him, and he stabs him a second time. Then this man (the murderer) 
runs away home, and comes to tell the people of his village: "I have killed a man 
last night. ^ Then the drum is beaten, the people come out from their houses, and 

' The sons marry their father's wiyes, but not their own mother. 
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the women start to carry the valuable things away and hide them; the catde 
are driven into the Dinka-countiy. Now a company of warriors come, the 
"army of the king** ; they rob the village, all the fowls are seized, and the dura 
is carried away by them. When the ''army of the king" turns back, they bring 
the catde back from the Dinka-country. Two cows are loosened by the chief, 
and are given to the king. But the king is angry, he says: "Go, and pay 
(greater) amends!*' Then the people pay; one gives a cow, and another one 
also gives a cow, till there are ten ; then the cows are brought to one place. 
Now an ambassador from the king comes, he comes to the chief^ and asks : 
"How is the matter ?'' The chief answers: "The matter is setded.** The cows 
are brought and shown to the ambassador for examination. And besides they 
give some sheep to the ambassador and to the other people of the king (who have 
come with him), to please them. The people of the king take them, saying: "The 
matter of the man is bad! (that is: the gifts are not sufficient)". Now another 
cow is killed (and given to the ambassadors of the king). After that the cows 
(the ten cows mentioned above) are brought, and the people of the king go to 
Fashoda (with the cows), together with the family of the murdered one. The 
family of the man who has been murdered, receive five cows. The king gives 
them five cows and an ox, as a mourning (a mourning-fund) for their dead 
relative. 

1 9. Blood Revenge. 

Jal mglcQ, jal MwQmQf jal mddicK ^^ ^^ y t Hi Yq. Ka tygn gin i yioitnjt. Ka 
fi M hU t/ifofe frtooii, ka ga M. mahf^ ha g§, ehiQn wf^, hafie ligh py(^T abi^hftlf 
ka muke 0^ ka g§, dwol; ka g§, rumq dwQlf ka gi, tysfi; ka g^ rumo tySHg ka bul 
kul wQk^ ka dofi 1AI$ ka nik, m^n guy bul; ka bul tin u:gt ki bar, ka bul tin w&t^ 
ka 4^jfQ kilf ka nik; ka ywfige ywgh ka pyar abi ky§l k^l u^i, ka gs, tie ik, (kffik) 
4&f^ a nihi yi r^. Ka gni anan, ka Chql e buqgQ bffi0. 

A certain man, a man of MwQmQ, a veiy good man, was killed by king Yq. 

His relations mourned for him. — At that time people (Shilluks) used to run 

away from the country of the whites (i. e. Arabs), these were caught by the 

relations of the dead one, they were all put into a house, and when they 

numbered sixty, then beer was brewed, and it was mixed with flour; when they 

had finished mixing it, they sifted it; when they had finished sifdng it, a drum 

was brought out, and one man was brought, and was killed; he was the one 

for beating the drum. Early next morning the drum was put into the house ; 

when they had put the drum into the house, again a man was brought out 

and killed; and he was mourned. Thus all the sixty men were brought out and 

killed, in the place of the one man who had been killed by the king. That was 

the reason why the Shilluks were much afraid. 

8* 
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20. A Quarrel between Husband and Wife. 

Jal mskQ e 9itrgm(2* Ka lian a ^ehq hpHh « ianQ, pt; kajal &ii wirjt, Hne: a, 
gapin^l Ya hu k§ch. Ka lUin a daeho ka kwona lOQk Ka gi, nsno, ha g§, iorQ yi 
k^h; chama M butQ, /M, ka liin^ bdiiit mijit gi k^ch. 

Ka g§_ kf^ hi kitatg, ki bg^l, ka lian a ^aehq tMa wqt (j^t), e kanq^ gin eham. 
Ka gi btiQ, gi katQ bgil, ka gtpika pM; lian a ^chQ kdehi gin^ ikan a ^aeJiQ 
panQ ki gore wqt, Kd gi Mm^t, ka lii Jtro: d, iivi, chi (eha) dugn a wan meyi 
(mH), liwal ind! Ka gq ^waU. Ka gi guJQ H by^. Ka Aon a ^hqficlm kine: 
liimia, a kyUt a ya re wa rei? Jal eko: i haw(ftyau! gQik ^ga! Kine: kipanot 
Kine: chd re a weke ya ksehl ko: is fa^fi yin a kobi awa kv^ie: ga pi not Ka lial 
ffti ksfa wqk; ka wen chw^l, ka e bjnit; e ko: d, pyeehe lia wtm, weke ya 4^ga! 
kine: kipanqf Kine: i, pyeehe yaul A pyey fian eni, kine: tiani i l^if A hop 
nate, cha wiki yi ^gil Kine: i, kdehi ydnl ISfa tyau, ie kwip! Ya £s2a pi awa; 
a hdbi kine: gin apinqf Kffli ffii anan ; ina (yina) ki^. Kine: ni! A iore yi 
k^hs a kif,i gi bi kwdle byil, a A^a gin cham WQt, gi t^k, Fatfi kffi gni anan t a 
bini, a kobi Hne: Awhy eha dugn a wan byilil a Mm gin, ind k6bdy Hne: yi nin* 
A kobi: fia tyau! goj/i dggal A koba kine: bihl na yin a kygt dtoA, kine: ga pi 
Aq t Fafe kifi ini a ben anan t A kofa gin cham; a yidS. A kobe wiy Mn ini: yi 
kwata kapangf Adif chil byild a kwdl yi yin! A kobe Hne: kipangf Ya di, a 
weke ya kgch! Yi cha (yd) kAwa I ^gi gojAa yin. A kii^ a k^le wqj^ m^i ligiy a 
ligi Iwgge drj^ a (ami kwQp. 

A certam man had married a woman. One day his wife came and brought him 
water (to wash his hands, as is the custom before eating). But the man was 
angij, and so he said: "What is that water for? I am not hungry. ** Thereupon 
the woman went outside, she too was cross. When they went to sleep, they were 
troubled by hunger (both having eaten nothing). The man tried to lie down, 
but his eyes refused to close on account of hunger. 

In order to get something to eat, the man with a Mend (who lired in 
the same house) went to steal dura. But in the meantime the woman had pre- 
pared food and came into the house, after the men had gone. After some time 
they returned, bringing with them the stolen dura. They sat down in the house, 
but did not know that the woman too was there; she hid in a comer of the 
house. And the two men ate. They talked to each other: "Ah, brother, you 
have a thick ear of com there, just let me touch it!^ And he touched it. So 
they ate the com from the ears. Suddenly the woman asked : "My brothers, how ? 
Why do you bring such shame upon me (by stealing com and not eating the 
food I have prepared)?^ Then the man said: "You cursed woman, loosen my 
catde.*** She asked: "Why?" He said: "Why do you leave me hungry?" She 

' This is the formula for: **! will be divorced from jojl.** Loosen the cattle (give back the cattle) 
which I have paid your fiither for 70a. 
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replied: "Not so ! did you not say yesterday: what is the water for?** The man 
went out, he called his wife's fsither. When the father came, he said to him : "Ask 
your daughter (what has happened), and then give me my cows.*' The father 
asked : "Why?'' He said : "Just ask her l** He asked the girl, saying : "Girl, how 
is this? The man says he wants his catde back!'' She replied: "I don't know.'' 
The father said: "You cursed girl, tell me all about it!" So she told: "Yester- 
day I brought water, then he said : 'What is that water for ?^ That is the matter. 
Then I went out." The father said : "All right" The woman continued : "In the 
night he was troubled with hunger, therefore they went to steal com ; in the 
meantime I brought the food, and saw that they were gone. Is not that the 
matter? And then, when they were eating, one said to the other : ^'Brother, what 
a big corn-ear you have!^ Then I said: 'Here am I!' And he said: 'You 
ciursed woman , loosen my cattle I^ And I replied : 'Dear me, was it not you 
who refused yesterday saying: what is the water for?^ Is not that the whole 
matter? I brought food, and he cursed!" After that the father of the girl said 
to the husband of his daughter: "Why did you steal? How is that? Restore me 
my com which you have stolen!" ' The man said: "Why? why was I left 
hungry?" The father only replied : "You are a thief! I will give you back your 
cattle." — When the husband heard that, he brought an ox for reconciliatien, 
with that he reconciled, he reconciled his father-in-law, and so the matter was 
setded. 

2 1 . The Husband who wanted to cook. 

Jal in^A?2 ^1 hida ffw^lo; ka hopa ^ne gilt Hne: is Hanj ya loiia tfll!^ Ka 
tiane ^aehq ko: dieh! Ka e ho: bih^ fal dock inl daff> yiga mdchwiyi fhL Kd i 
fa^Q. Ka e k^f ka kw^n tttoi^ ka 6bii pvara mal, ka go, iki yiri, ka go M kMi 
paii. Ka kwgne ckigQy ka wiy paii rum yi pysn^ ka kwgn tok^j, ka IwqI dagn take 
^'^qI gffi' Ka mpi a gqpe tod^fi^; ka e bgdQ gun dbfiu^ 

Ka gin eham e (urn k( chdm, e beii yau, ka fian a daehQ kifa wgk^ ka park 
iHwal^ ka gQ yidi e tj^k, obgi (togtrg. Kifie: bii^ u ya Heh adit Ka ni butq pM, ka 
M ^ofa mals ka fii gUyo, kine: bih, hit KwQp a baii di/bdgh, Ka lia gql ggn ko: 
d g\n initt Kine: iffajfi gin i^i kwQpI mi lio-dS)^ ckwQla: lii chtoS chwgla yi M 
cham dbiif ka fala gin eham a Hn, a toga obqi pdii. Kffi gni anan, ds, ckwqla yin 
chwi yi obQi. A kobi lian a dachQ kine: wiy i/iara^ yi neke rnqre nQ chgnf Yafa 
doge tfll kite. K&i ffii anan; a dtoo^ lian a ^ehq maU a Ifllfe gin cham^ a ckkmh 
ka chuii^ minit* 

A certain man was very thin, and he said to his wife : "I say, my wife, I will 
cook in place of you." The woman said: "All right!" He said (to himself): 
"Why, cooking is a good thing, a man grows fat from cooking." So he cooked. 

' The man had — without knowing it — stolen the dnra of his father-in-law. 
' "I will come later", or: "do later, cooking" : I wiU cook after, instead of you. 
< He remained thinking of the foam. 
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He went and poured much water on the flour (to make bread), so that the 
foam floated on the suiface. He skimmed the foam off and put it into the hole 
near the grinding-stone. When the bread was done, he covered the hole with 
a skin, and the bread he put into a large gourd for his wife, and what was 
left (in the pot), he scratched out for the children. (He did not take any food 
for himself^ because) he was thinking of the foam. (He thought the foam was 
the best of the food, therefore he reserved it for himself). 

When his people had finished eating, he sat quite still, waiting till his wife 
had gone out. Then he uncovered the hole and saw that the foam had gone, 
it had dried off! He said : '"Dear me ! what shall I do now?** He lay down, he 
got up again, he was quite perplexed. He could not say one word ^talk re- 
fused to return''). His wife asked: "What is the matter ?'' He answered: "Why, 
it is not a thing to be told; mother of my children, I thought because you are 
so fat, I thought it was because you used to eat foam, so I cooked the food to- 
day, and I put the foam into the hole. That is the matter. I thought you were 
so fat firom eating foam. His wife said: "Father of my child, what greediness 
has been troubling you?" He replied: "I shall never cook agam.** That is it 
The woman arose and cooked food, he ate, and was pleased. 
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III. SICKNESS. 

2 2. Treatment of Sick People. 

^1^ k&i mttgi yijutgkf kaje dwai, kafi kifi kbie: ^j^ a lani war ki jwQ,kf 
Kd ji i h^bjt: ^J^ e nAgi hyU yi jwqkf Kd dyil dwai, ka ijrQ Uttnlt tamapoQk, 
ka y^ dyil n6U ka pi w^ ri, kd dy^l e fil^k, rffnq k^dn feAf ka ehdm yi <|r^. Ka 
tffrQ tiyit* Ka dun u betjwik i duin ki r^ ka ajtoqgQ dwai. Ka ajwogn bing, ka 
e kobq Hne: kQni ki kw^, ka e ko: k^ni ki bi^ ka e ko: ku^ ki lau, ka e ko: 
k§ni ki dyill Kd cfyil k^l^ ka daj^ e kijle fyl, kd dy^l ehibi wij jjr^y ka dy^l yef^ 
kdk, ka yfjs, tmima kdgitf ka ^ff. kfjfifaeh^ kdjwitk i todfi^. 

When a man is seised by sickness, people are called for, and the people 
ask: "Does he spend the whole night with sickness (is he troubled by night, 
so that he does not sleep)?*' Again they ask: "How did the sickness come?^ 
And a goat is brought, and the people pray, pray to God; then the ear of the 
goat is cut off; spittle is sprinkled on the body of the sick person; the goat 
is killed, its blood flows on the earth ; the meat is eaten by the people. Now 
the people scatter (go home). If next day the sickness is still bad on him, a 
sorcerer is sent for. When the sorcerer comes, he says : "Bring a hoe \** and : 
"Bring a fish-spear!'' and: "Bring a skin-cloth," and: "Bring a goat!"' When 
the goat is brought, the sick man is brought into the bush. The goat is put on 
the top of a white ant hill; its belly is cut open; when this is finished, the man 
is carried home, and the sickness disappears. 

23. Another Report on Sickness. 

Jwgn fnikq litn^ fi dwAl^, Ka ajwoyQ dwai, ka ajwoyg ting, ka € ko kine: 
ki^ni kwir, mffi kwotk yai. Ka dy^l kal^ ka tau k^l, ka aiiwQk kil, kd pdljt kil, ka 
ba lAU ka yech kil, kd lui kHs kd l^nb kaU ka a^wgk M| fH ki tdd^t, ka yejt 
far mal. Ka ^jtg kiU 4^j^fika yej^ ka Aa gil gin chip ndji, ka ika wadi chip 
Mm^; ka wliwgk mk^ ka oi^wgk e j^. Ka gs, iwdfii mal, kd dyil yiji kdk, ka wdi 
gdeh rH gin ; ka n^ni nil, ka ehini n$l, kd ditt^ n&l, ka gi kwotk wiy t^. Ka ya{ 
14k, ka liwipi pi, ka wiki ndn ini, kd git mAfl^ in. Ka aiigi rSp, mdkwdrj^t Mng, 
Yirit9 ka gg twSeh niajs, kd /tii kdk, kd lu^l kdk, ka yeeh kwStk, ka kife p^l yi yi, 
ka Jini y\ yi, ka pi kijfi yey Uoql, g§, chiit fM ; ka 6^ kwdM in, ka kwir kwdM 
in, ka falQ kwdni in, ka ring kwdiii in, kd dyil kwdti. ^ in. 

Another sickness is called dwalg. When ^s falls on a man, the sorcerer is 
sent for. When he comes, he says : "Bring a hoe to dig medicine with." Then 

' These all are the fee of the witch-doctor. 
*kwdAyiin. 
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a goat is brought, and a skin-doth, and a ram, and a knife, and a round spear, 
and a certain (kind of) grass, and a fan, and a gourd. The ram is lidd on the 
earth at the door of the hut, with its belly turned upwards. Then the sick man 
is brought, he sits down on the bellj of the ram, his wife is placed behind him 
(on the ram), and his youngest son in front of him; thus they hold the ram fast, 
till it dies. Then they rise, the belly of the ram is cut open, the contents of the 
stomach are taken out and smeared on their bodies (of these three persons). 
The heart also is cut out, and the bowels. The hoof is cut off, and these things 
are buried at the door of the hut. Now the medecine is crushed, it is mixed 
with water, it is given to the sick man, and drunk by him. And they string 
beads, red ones, their name is ytro, they are tied about his back. The &n is 
cut in pieces, and the gourd too, and the grass is taken, and brought into the 
bush on the pathway, it is thrown on the pathway; water is poured into the 
gourd and thrown on the ground. The round spear is taken by the sorcerer, 
so are the hoe, the knife, the meat, and the ram. 



24. Sicknesses. 



the abdomen is swollen, 
pains, diarrhoea, 
heart -ache, pulmonary 
cold, catarrh, [disease, 
insanity, lunacy, 
giddiness. 

teeth fall out, pains in 
the bones, 
dropsy, hydropsy, 
pains in the buttocks, 
rheumatic pains, chiefly 
in the legs ; feeling cold. 
f^ guinea worm, Ferendit 
of the Arabs ; filaria medi- 
nensis. 
hrnvft^l swelling of knees and 
JS leprosy [elbows. 

ikdi/ib a disease of the head, the 
hair comes out in con- 
sequence of ulcerous in- 
flammation. 



dwalo, 
tin 

dnfcit 
otrtn vdch 

dthgi 

mt 

iidbik 
dkdgi 



ajankobysf 
tir 



the skin peels ^* yj / 
caries. y*A^->A^^-^^ 



a kind of light leprosy, 
swelling of the shin- 
bone. 

kamtr salt-rheum, "lupus**. 

9jtffb small-pox. 
itbtp a sickness manifesting it- 
self in strong fevers, ge- 
nerally mortal, chiefly 
children suffer from it. 
ffi btoiti^Q ''thing of the stranger**, 
that is: of the Arab; si- 
phylis. 

kajSfh inflammation of the finger- 
joints; parts of the finger 
rot off. 

dnlieh inflammation ofthejoints; 
of the toes. 

andn gonorrhoea. 
bbr boils. 



Names of Sicknesses 
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shitUik the same as iMiwj^l, but 


n^^ lameness. 


it is curable, amtoQl is 


dhon thigh-bone is affected, it 


uncorable. 


is mortal. 


dwCdit a kind of leprosy on the 


duoh disease of the outer ear, 


foot, takes a long time 


chiefly of children. 


to heal. 


gvfia^it itching. 


miim the skin becomes rough, 


idwhii ''a cripple who never 


» squamous. 


walks'*. 


thwd^Un diairhoea. 


dtiihit hunch-backed. 


riim diarrhoea. 


hfir a disease of cattle and 


cl^rit blindness. 


men, pains in the back. 


ii^*-i^ eyelashes get red, fall off. 





\ 
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IV. POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 

25. The Election of a Bang. 

Ktak, rqh (x^) 't^ ^i^ ^^^' '^^^ ^vt^i ifca u^i^ lia rij(, ila ^^ m^^j ifca^*! i^ 
/^|tf ^2^' '^ ^^ ^a* ^ ^^ fnaeJif ka bUk. Ka wili /|n^, 2gn yi maeh, ka mack 
b^ tdcJi, fafe rifl; ka chjM mgibg IjAq mach, ka e lysjti nqk, fafe r||, ka chiH l^no 
mach^ ka e lyglQ dagn nqky faffi r^; ka m§kQ, ckiki Ipi mach, ka mach e jg, faffi 
rij^; ka mikq Im maeK ka e ly§l ly§l dugn, ka pof^ mal, ka €&rq n^, r^ anani 
Ka i&TQ bt^, ka tiina puL Duki kafi b§no, kafi wa^Q paeh; Ufffi tS, a bi, ka 
gi lii tgna pdn^ ka M ff€t( ^^^« ^^ ff& b&^ wajf^i pan, ka gtji 4^an. Ka gs, t<^ 
BdchZdit, ka jane dugn e pichit Hne : amgn a hodii yi liljt f Hne: ^ ^ naie. 

Chofl, kajttk dufdiy ka gs. dwai Mwgmi H Tung, Ka e bing bine, snajage bjne, 
ka kw^f k$m, ka fp'g k^, €srg ksta far§^ ka pare tyik, ty^k dkyiL Ka je ninit 
pal, Ka bar ffd kafi brnoy ge k^ paeh. Ka tgn kwaM ehini, kafi k^ kal, ka 
tygne mqn iyw^nit. Ni rQj^ sni b^ig wgt; kajake, kwa ny^ a chw^l, ka g^ k^ 
kaL Ka tedet niU ki ton; ka g^ pofa wgt, ka lia rifi kwdii g§, wgk ki wgL Ka e 
mujg ^ean, ka ^ean nSki yijtik, ka g§^ chama ^ean. Ka kel ka ttrj^ kd Tibdll^, ka 
jagg i khnii H atHi, ka atHt chltni ri^ ka kwgp kimi c/i2. 

When a king is to be elected, they bring the descendantB of the Nubians,* 
and the sticks of the princes are broken. And some people go to the Nubian 
country, and bring some flint stones; they are put into the fire; then the fire is 
blown up; and a stick (of the princes) is thrown into it, into the fire; if the fire 
remains black, then that one (the prince or pretendent who threw his stick in) 
is not the king. Another stick is thrown in (by another prince) ; if the fire bums 
(flames up) a little, then this one is not the king. Again another stick is thrown 
in; if the fire bums a little high, that one is not the king. Another stick is 
thrown in; if the fire dies, that is not the king. Another one is thrown in, and if 
the fire bums with a big flame, and blazes up, then the people laugh: ''This 
is the king (the prince who threw in this stick, he is to be king).'' 

[Hofineyer says concerning this : "According to an ancient use which 
existed before Nyikang's time, a number of little stones according to the 
number of princes which have been proposed for election are thrown 
into a fire. Each stone has its name ; now the one whose stone remains in 
the fire without cracking becomes king. This test is repeated so long 
till only one single stone is left.] 
After that the people come (firom different villages) ; they sleep in the bush, 

* The Shillnks say: "When Njikang brought his people into the Shillnk-conntiy, he brought tome 
Nubians with him ; these Nubians Uye in sereral Tillages among the Shilluks up to this £^7; they 
are known by the Shilluks, but in their outward appearance they do not differ from the Shffluks." 
According to the report giyen aboye they seem to play or to haye played rather an important 
r61e in the constitution of the Shilluk dynasty. It i^pears that the Shilluks haye been in some 
political connection with the Nubians. 
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the next momiDg they come near and enter the village. The people of.the 
stones (those who brought the stones) come and tmn to a certain village, and 
a cow is sacrificed ; they go into the next village, and a cow is sacrificed (in 
each village which they pass, a cow is sacrificed). So they come to Fashoda. 
On arriving there, the great chief asks them : ** Who has been elected by the 
flint stone?" They answer: ''This or that prince" (calling the name of the 
elected one). 

That is all, and then the chiefs are brought (are sent for); they all are 
brought, firom MwQmo to Tungo (the chief from each district, from the extreme 
north [MwQmg] to the south end [Tungo] of the Shilluk country is sent for). 
And they all come, that is, all chiefr come, and they talk about the matter. 
Then the people go to the village (of the newly elected king), they surround 
his village all around ; after that they pass the night in the bush. Eariy next 
morning they go into the village again. Their spears are taken from their hands. 
They go into the enclosure (where the new king lives). The women cry. The 
king remains in the hut The chiefs, the descendants of the kings, are called, 
they too go into the enclosure. The door-stick (of the hut) is cut off with a 
spear. They rush into the hut, and take the prince (the new king) out. He 
gives them a cow, the cow is kiQed by the chiefs, and they eat the meat. Then 
they take the new king to Tabftlo, and they adorn him with beads, with dan- 
cing beads of the king. And they hold a long palaver. 

26. A second report on the Election of a King. 

Jak dwai; ka tirQ 6£no, ka g§, ehulcQ, ha kwQp k^mi. Ka rjj[ mdk, dwaifhr^ ka 
k^lfan dfAQn, ka r^ dole kQl, ka kijii gql Jsikauy gql dugn. Ka t^rQ lAmi^ kajwok 
Atfiiy ka Nikon tim; ri^ de mlj^. Ka rimif ka pi l&k r^ yi terq bpiy ka kijii kaU 
ka IwQk yi bane rj{« Ka e rum, ka r^ kijii lau, tanejago, ka tiin jagq kd wikl^ ka 
keifi mal yeeh atjUfj^wtBh; k§Sfl malf ka e rft^. Ru wou t^ dwai^ ka ty^n Niekan 
ka g^ dwai Akurutoar^ fay Nikon. Ka g^ beriy gs. kQla Nikdno ki Dak, i gwtglt 
hi ohwgn wudo g^ glr; g^ ttoojq ry^ i^bjtf gi hQL Tirq ho: Nikdn a bi. Ka ^k 
kil, kajal mikq yip, ka ib34 ka tau Idii tebk^ ka twdch, ka chip /^ ki yo. Ka terQ 
bpiQ bine Ifgne^ rij. ya divy ka tfn keld kwQmjal ffiiy i di k^. Ka rAmi, ka tyan 
Nikon binQy gi k^lQ onwffrQy ka terq rffi, rijl e mlfQ ki lUin a daehq, g§^ rin({ kifa 
tyffi Nikon, kifa go u fi^^ yi ty&^ Nikan, fwoti tjrQ b&ie ; nan a goch, kd chip 
toaiy ka napie ii| goeh ka chip wai, Ka rif^ chyffi. Ka gi rgna wqty ka dean k^U ka 
^ean chw^py ka r^ ka,l whk, ka (irQ e bpiQ bine bine bine, jagq b^ne; ka chip dok 
gol duqAy ka tirq lUm. Ka ehyik: yi kut ggk hi gi raeht Yi ki n^k kiji! IVach 
fetkjagQ mif^I Ka rit 4^Mt!^ ^^^* ^ ^Q fskafeiiy re bo^ bint; da ban rH ya 
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6vtg. Ka e kobo kine: ShUo^ f4fi\ ydn bine! fd fh vsh kifi kwd! yii ncni H ria 
H dock. Ka ^j^ ye: wuh wub wtih bine, Ka ^ean k^l, ka shwQp kifa kobe rd. Ka 
dgk huly taiikh tyen Nikan, Kajal gni g$ii, ka e k^. Ka ^eah shtoQp, min (Umii 
kwip. Ka rifi e k^i ki tan rnikq^ Van dugn^ tanejagq* Ka it^ e kjtiis mgn k§^ 
fotfi ff&i, m&i k^ fofe gin 

The chiefs are sent for; and the people (together with the chie£s) come, they 
assemble and talk about the matter. And the king is seized, and brought (back) 
into his own village. He is brought to a large place, and there he is (publicly) 
elected outside the courtyards. They assemble in the court of Nyikang, the 
large court ; and the people pray, they pray to God, and they pray to Nyikang 
too ; during this time the king is held fast. When this (praying) is finished, 
water is sprinkled on his body by all people ; he is brought into a yard and 
is washed by the wives of the king. After that his body is covered with clothes, 
with royal clothes, and a royal spear is given to him; then he goes up to his 
royal hut, he goes up into it^ and stays there one year.* When the year is 
passed, the people (the chiefs) gather, and the people of Nyikang are sent for. 
They are brought from Akuruwar, the village of Nyikang. They come and bring 
(the wooden statues ol) Nyikang and (of) Dftk, they are beautifully adorned, 
many ostrich feathers are tied to them. When they are brought, the people 
ciy: "Nyikang has come!^ Now catde is brought, and a man is sought, they 
bring him, strip his clothes off him, and bind him. He is laid on the ground 
in the midst of the road. And all, all the people come, the king in their midst, 
and the people pass over the back of this man, they step over him. When that 
is done, the people of Nyikang come, and bring a whip, and the people run 
away; — the king catches hold^ of«a girl — they run ' away because of the 
[According to Hofineyer (Anthropos V, page 333) this girl is always 
taken from the clan of the Ewa-okal : "The Ewa-okfil come from the 
Bahr el Ghasal; their ancestor was a relative of Nyikang; but a crime 
committed by one among them against the house of Nyikang, reduced 
the clan. They were declassed to ordinary Shilluks, and as a punishment 
for their crime they were sentenced to pay a girl to the king. This contri- 
bution has to be delivered whenever a new king is elected, but in course 
of time it has become an honour and a profitable business . . . This girl 
always stands at the king's side during the ceremonies of election. Fortius 
tribute the clan receives clothes, beads, bells, lances, and harpoons. A 
hole in the ground near Fashoda is filled with sheep ; besides cows and 
oxen are driven into it, as many as may find place; these also belong to 
the relatives of the girl. This girl is now called nya kwer (i. e. child be- 
longing to the authority. W.). 

' or: "one day**? 
*or: *'i8 held fast by**? 
*yide page 128, 2 a. 
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There are several other clans which have the privilege of performing 

certain ceremonies in connection with the election of a king. One has the 

duly of fanning the king with a feather of the king of birds, another has to 

secure the dura sticks with which the party of the king defeats the party 

of the enemies. ''J 

people of Nyikang, lest they be beaten by the people of Nyikang; for they (the 

latter) beat all people, and every one who is beaten, is put into a separate 

place and has to pay a fine to the people of Nyikang. All the people try to run 

into a house. 

Now a cow is brought, the cow is speared, and the king is brought out. AQ 
the people come, all the chiefs, and they place the king outside the door of 
the great court; the people pray. The king is given these commandments: "Do 
not do any wicked things! Do not kill people! Qovem the country of the chiefs 
in peace!'' And the king rises, and all the people go down, they kneel on the 
earth, but the wives of the king kneel beside him. And he says: "Ye Shilluk 
people all, look at me! This is the country of my father and my grandfathers; 
you will live a peaceful life through me !'' And all the people say: "Our father, 
our father !** A cow is brought, and is speared on account of the prosperity 
(for the good speed) of the king. And cattle are brought, and given to the 
people of Nyikang. And the man (who was bound) is released, and goes home. 
Another cow is speared, which finishes the matter. And the king is covered 
with certain clothes, big clothes, royal clothes. Now the people scatter, each 
one goes to his own country. 

27. How Clothes are secured for the Royal Court. 

Ka ^Tfi id li, dw&r H Iqi, la% kwh, gyik. Ka (stq e k^dq ben^ gi gir, ka jak 
e Idmlt: yina yiJc ^fi, hw6bi pM Aniin, Iqi ty^k, lg,% kwer eke, u d$ tun u twaye, u 
ehudQ ehi, E lamQ: yina yik AikanQ^ kff/i anpdyit yt^ wq ku Ifitfi hi kwipl E ko: 
if kwaye ^^, nak Iq% H dock, ti ki^r bQii i gltn; nfd d^eh, kdji-ti'banQl Ka dy§l 
kill, ka ehwQPi ka gyffiQ k^l, ka ngls ka dwar $ k^dq, ka tun dtoar kiU ka gygk nik 
gt gi'f'f ka tfa iff^Os kajak e ehukq, ka lai ty&r^ ka gi rumq ty&'ib kajane dugn, 
ka lai gtehij ka e ko: jigi, kSl m^k, ka e ko jak nat$: kel tn^k, nSii. Ka gi neii. 
Ka g^ rumq nhkQ, ka g§, kel, kif^ b^ t^ff^o; kajagq ko kine: ndf E ko: i, d^ tpa 
bi k^ldq gin f Ka e kapq ^ean, ka ^an kll, kajak ch^ ka g^ k^^ ka BaekodQ. 
Ka r^ naeh, ka ko: jAk d In. Kyae: wuo, wq bil Wu kulin^il Wo kfnilijami kwer. 
Kine: gi idii Kine pyar abiky^. E kg: dgchl Ka r^ e kanq, waff (^'*tfKX{i) duQn, 
ka wtkijak, ka nik. Ka jak $ fiji, gi ehUn^ ki ^ean. Ka g^ niehit' Kine: touo, 
bd wUii f Kine: i, mi^u jwqkl Ka jak e b^dg, ka muki tyen, ka g^ fijif gi mflj^. 
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Kine: d, dQch, kgj^ hQ,lu jtogkl Ka gt hin^. Ka gi waffefofe gpi, ka bul ggch, ha 
tffTQ chonQ M bul. Ka gt togq: wuna yti tgro, i, wi dij^k, d^ b^ peH md{- 

The people go hunting game, a game for the king, a gyek-antelope. And all 
the people go, they are many, and the chiefs address them: "O ye people, 
(hear) a commandment of the king, concerning the gyek-antelope, which belongs 
to the king: if any man let the game escape, he shall sorely be fined 1*^ Then 
they pray; '^O Nyikang, this matter is under your auspices! Do not suffer us 
to have any mishap! You grandfather of man, kill the game well, so that we 
may incur no debts ! May it be killed well, o Nyikang !*' Then a goat is brought, 
it is speared; a fowl is brought and cut up. Now the hunting-party arises, each 
part (goes) in a different direction. And when many antelopes hare been killed, 
tiie people come back, and the chiefs assemble, and the game is brought before 
them; when they have brought it all, the big (district-) chief divides the animals, 
and says: "This chief shall take this, and this one shall take tiiat;*' then he 
says: "Tan it!" And they tan it. When they have finished tanning, the skins 
are brought before the chief for examination. The chief (when he has examined 
tiiem) says : "All right!'' Again he says: "Shall we not bring them (to tiie king)?** 
He seizes a cow^ which they take with them (to Fashoda); all the chie& 
assemble, and go to Fashoda. When they arrive there, they ask for permission 
to enter (the royal court). It is said to the king: "The chiefs have come." They 
greet tiie king: "Our Lord, we have come." He asks: "What do you bring?" 
They answer: "Whe have brought royal goods." The king asks: ''How many?" 
They reply: "Sixty." He answers: "Very well." Then tiie king brings a big 
steer, and gives it to tiie chiefs. The steer is killed, and the chiefs stay to eat 
it, togetiier with a cow. Then they ask tiie king for permission to go: "Our 
lord, shall we not go now? (we will go now!)". The king answers: "Why, hold 
fast (to) God (tiiat is: stay!)" So the chiefs remun; and beer is strained, and 
tiiey stay to drink. Afterward the king says : "Well, all right, go now witii 
God!" 

When they come home and approach tiieir villages, the drum is beaten, and 
the people dance to the drum; tiien they address tiie people; "0 ye people, 
we have returned; may the countiy live in peace!" * 

28. Making Boats for the King. 

A kifi terQ bi nwqt ki yaf,^ yefe kwirf ka tero nud^tj ka yafi kql, kd tir^ ih^iti ka 
tiro wajfifach. Ka jagg, chwQly ka ya{ fyer kd i nenq, ka e kqpQ mi, kaeko: Inoari^ 
ye^ aki Ka kwdiif ka e ko: mok an ba rngk H{f ka rngk an tygn, ka gs, kwSeh^ ka 
gs^ benQ gin keau Bachodq. 

' The dy^Jb-antelope belongs to the king, out of its hide clothes for the king's wires are made. 
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The people go to cut boats, boats for the king; and the people cut them, 
and bring the boats, all the people come (with the boats), and when they 
approach the village, the chief is called; the boats are put before him for 
examination. He looks at them, and seizes some, saying: ''Take these boats 1** 
They are taken, then he says : "These belong to the king** ; they are hewn (car- 
ved), are sewn together, and after that they row them to Fashoda. 
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Provinces of the Shilluk country 

beginning from south. 



4. Dgr 

10. Affunjwuk 
13. Obdyiibwijip 
16. FeMdwdi 
19. Awau 
22. D& 
25. Kujbgh 
28. Famdt 
31. Fidit 
34. ^in&t^ 

37- Bi6 
40. L^l 
43. AgwMt 
46. Fh4Mi 

$2. Dif^k 
55. Abtfi^i 
58. l^ify^h 
61 I^mitt 
64. Mdiiit 



2. Nijwddit 
5. tfellnoak 
8. FUfMn 

II. Ajigk 

14. ObaUDigj^ 

17. OwSshi 

20. Dur 

23. A^koh 

26. Obvoa 

29. Ogtt 

32. Fd0:u 

35. Bil 
38. Agtdi 
41. Kwitm 
44. JyTegir 
47* LimQ 
SO. Kwbehitn 
S3. Bitrbik 
$6. Ogbn 
59. Apcltdwi^ 
62. Aiuruwdr 
65. 3ftffj^m({. 



3. D^^ 

6. wm 

9. Argik^ 
12. Fdibiln 
IS- A^idean 
18. 7>0$r^ 
21. il<0|(f^ 
24. Atodr^ltk 
27. i/a2(iil^ 
30. TTdtt 

33. ^*l 
36. FdMr 

39- y^ 
42. P&chSdit 

4S. &62i<Sflii 

48. Jr((^ib 

SI. Am 

S4* i'i' 

S7. FaMkin-OOg^ 

60. TUrtt 
63. ilWr 



The Clans or Divisions of the Shilluk People. 

The Shilluks are divided into a number of chms or tribes, each of which is 
traced back to a common ancestor. In most cases this ancestor is a man, but 
some of the cLms claim descendency from an animal. 

The following names of the clans and all the remarks added hare been pro- 
cured by Reverend D. Oyler, of Doleib Bills who collected them from an assem- 
bly of natives, and had them afterwards examined by some Shilluk men who 
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are known for being well versed in the history and traditions of their people. 

The names are given in the saccession in which the natives enumerated 
them. If there are two different traditions of a clan, the second is introduced 
by: "Diff." 

The word Ewa means "descendant 

[Hofineyer in "Anthropos** enumerates 13 clans and gives some remarks 
on four of them.] 

7. Kwa-Ajal, was founded by Jal, one of the men who came with Nyikang 
from his earlier home. They live at Nyelwak. They lay out the circle for build- 
ing the house of Nyikang. — Diff.: the clan was founded by Milo, who named 
it after his son Jal. Milo waged war with the sun, and got a cow. When Nyikang 
saw it he was pleased and asked, where he got it. On learning it had been 
gained from the sun, he sent Milo back for more. The latter managed to steal 
several ; but the sun became angry and burnt Milo and his people. Eventually 
a batde occurred, in which the sun succeeded in killing all the cattle except a 
pair of calves, which Milo saved by wrapping them in his cloth. He got them 
safely to earth. 

2* Kwa Mai, was founded by a man and a woman who came down from above 
(mal). They left their children on earth and ascended again. — Diff. : they 
died on earth; their home is Malakal. 

2 a. Kwa Lek, was founded by two celestial beings, a man and his wife. It 
gets its name from the large wooden pestle that the Shilluks use in crushing 
their dura. They quarrelled over a lek; the man wanted to use it to stir the 
cow dung, at the same time the woman said she needed it for crushing dura. 
Neither would yield to the other. Seizing the lek they fought over it So violent 
was their quarrel that they fell to earth. Nyikang captured them and told them 
to setde at Malakal. The woman taught the people to make beer. Later they 
escaped and returned to the skies. At the crowning of the king their descendants 
strike the people with whips of sheep skin. The lek over which they quarrelled, 
is now at Malakal. — Diff. : they died at Malakal ; and this is the same division 
as No 2, and should not be counted as a separate division. — 

[This last remark is no doubt right, as both 2 and 2a are of the same 
"celestial^ origin; moreover Hofineyer in "Anthropos*' gives a description 
of the kwa Mai which is identical with that of our kwa Lek. W.] 

J. Kwa Oman, was founded by a woman who was a wife of Nyikang. They 
do not appear to have a special function; live at Ogot. — Diff.: was founded 
by a man named Oman; they help to build the house of Nyikang. Oman was 
found by Nyikang in the Shilluk country. 

^. Ktoa Mofiy was founded by Mon ; Mon was found in the Shilluk country 
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by Nyikang and became his servant. They help to build the house of Nyikang 
at Wau. They live at Ogot. — Identical with 3? 

5. Kwa Ju^ or Kwa Jok^ was founded by Ju, a half-brother of Nyikang on his 
fadier's side. Ju built the house for Dak. The Kwa Ju build the three houses 
of Dak in File on the White Nile. When they have finished building the 
house, an ox is killed by a half-brother of the king. 

They live at Mainam. 

d» Kwa Nyadwaiy was founded by Nyadwai, an ancient king of the Shilluks; 
he was the son of Tugo. They are found at Apio and Adit-deang. They help to 
build the house of the king. — The son of Nyadwai was a servant of Abudok. 

/. Kwa Gioar^ was founded by Gwar, a servant of king Dokot. They build 
the houses of Dokot in three villages. They give the skins of Mrs. Gray's 
waterbuck to the king. Their village is Chet-Gwok. 

S» Kwa Nyikang y was founded by Nyikang, a servant of king Nyikang. They 
help to build the house of Nyikang. Their village is Fakang (the village of 
Eang). — Diff. : it was founded by 01am, a servant of Nyikang. 01am was 
captured by Nyikang in the river, and brought out Nyikang settled him in the 
countiy. 01am is said to have been a man of tremendous appetite. 

p. J^won, was founded by a hippo-hunter named jSlwQn, He was found near 
Doleib Hill by king Abudok. The name J^wgn means to walk in a stealthy 
manner. They help to build the house of Abudok. Their village is Twara. 

JO* Kwa Eefi (or r|j^ i. e. king), was founded by Nyikang. They all go to the 
crowning of a king. Their village is File. 

//• Kwa Tuki, was founded by a person that Nyikang discovered by the 
river. They taught the Shilluks to build the tuki (hearth-stones). It is made of 
three small pillars of mud built in a triangular shape. On the tuki the cooking 
vessel is placed. Before the Shilluks were taught to build the tuki, they used 
to dig a little hole in the ground for the fire. The Kwa Tuki help to care for 
the catde of Nyikang. They live at Didigo. 

J2* Kwa Chwaly was founded by Chwal, who was found in the Shilluk country 
by Nyikang. They live in Foj^ Nyikang, and help to build the house of Nyi. 
kang. — Diff. : Chwal was found on his way here. 

I J. Kwa Jan Nyikang; he had a Dinka wife, her people founded this 
division. They live at Ojodo, and help to build the house of Dak. — Diff. : it 
was founded by a Dinka, who was the son of Gok, and came of his own firee^ 
will. 

7^. Kwa Tugay was founded by Tuga, a foreigner. They say he was an Arab^ 
Nyikang married Tuga's sister, and her brother foUowed her. 

75. Kwa Klkty was founded by Okilo, a servant of Nyikang. He taught thtf 
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Shilluks how to prepare the mud for the tuki. They live at Foj^ Nyikang, and 
help to build the house of Njikang at Fo^ Nyikang. — Diff.: Okelo was a 
Nuba, whose sister was married by Nyikang. Vide 77. 

i6^ Kwa Ogutiy was founded by Guti, a servant of Nyikang. He came into 
this country. They live at Twara and tear down the old houses of Nyikang. 

77. Kwa Dak, was founded by Dak, a servant of Nyikang. They cut the first 
dura stalks for the house of Nyikang; they Uve at Owichi. — Diff.: Dak was 
the son of Nyikang; they build the house of Abudok. 

iS" Kwa OshoUo, was founded by OshoUo, a servant of Odak. They build the 
houses of Odak, and live at Malakal. — Diff.: OshoUo was the son of Dak; 
they build the house of Oshollo, and also the king's house. 

7p. Kwa Jyeba^ was founded by Nyikang's blacksmith (l>§dQ). He furnishes 
the name for skilled workmen. They live at Nyelwak, and help to build the 
house of Nyikang at Fofie Nyikang. Each year they give the king dried hippo 
meat. 

20' Kwa Guga, was founded by a man who once sat near Nyikang like a 
buzasard watching for meat. They live at Nyelwal and help to build the house 
of Nyikang. 

27. Kwa OboffQ, was founded by Obogo, a servant of Nyikang that had come 
with him. When they arrived at the Nile, the current was blocked up with sudd, 
so that they could not find a crossing. Then Obogo told Nyikang to kill him. He 
was consequently thrust with a spear. When his blood touched the sudd, it 
parted, and a clear passage was furnished for Nyikang and his party. Obogo 's 
self-sacrifice took place "at the end of the earth." They live in Fof^ Nyikuig, 
and help to build the house of Nyikang. Vide 5 1 . 

22* Kwa Og^ko, was founded by Ogek, a servant of Nyikang. They get their 
namo firom the fact that they were the herders of the sacred cow that Nyikang 
got firom the river. They are found at Wau. 

2j. Kwa Nemwal (''the crawlers"), used to be a part of No. 10, but Nyikang 
became angry with them and said they could no longer belong to the Kwa Ret. 
They help to build the house of Nyikang and furnish hippo meat to the king. 
— Diff. : it was founded by Uwal, who was a member of No. 17. The division 
was effected peaceably, because the Kwa Dok had become too large for 
convenience. They help to build the house of Chal. Their residence is at 
Tonga. 

24. Kwa Okify was founded by people that Nyikang found in the Shilluk 
country. They first dug in the ground. They help in building the house of Nyi- 
kang. When a king is crowned, the chief of this division gives one of his daugh- 
ters to the king. — Remark. This division seems to be the same as Hofmeyer's 
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Kwa Okal, of whom he says, "They have come from the Bahr Ghasal; their an- 
cestor was a relative of Njikang. But a crime which they committed became 
the cause of their clan being decimated. They became common Shiiluks, and 
as a punishment for their crime they had to pay a girl to the king. This tribute 
is repeated at each new election. The girl is called nya Kwer*' (i. e. girl of the 
authorities, girl of taxes). Vide also 75-. 

25. Kwa Lobo, or Oshuy was founded by Oshu, the son of Lobo, a servant of 
Abudok, who was found in the Shilluk country. They help to build the house 
of Abudok, their residence is in Owichi. — Diff. it was founded by Okola, the 
husband of Lobo; they were the parents of Oshu; servants of Nyikang. 

26- Kwa Buna (BuiiQf)^ was founded by foreigners who have come in. To 
become a member in good standing it was necessary for the member of each 
family to give a daughter to the king. The ancestors of the division were stran* 
gers who married Shilluk women and took up residence in the Shilluk country. 
They are found at Nyigir. 

27. Kwa Ororo; are the same as 23 (?) Are found at Yonj. 

2S. Kwa Dokafiy was founded by DqI^ ^ servant of Dak; they were foimd 
in the Sobat region by Nyikang. According to some they are the descendants 
of Dokot. They build the house of Dak. Their residence is at Gur. 

2p. Kwa Nimgnoy was founded by rfimonoy who was found here by Nyi- 
kang, who married his daughter. They live in Gur. 

JO. Kwa Owin, was founded by a man who tried to deceive Nyikang. The 
name Owen means deceiver. They are servants of Nyikang, and help in build- 
ing his house. Nyikang brought them from a distance; they live in Fof^ Nyi- 
kang. 

jj. Kwa OrifOs was founded by OrltQ, whom Nyikang found in the Shilluk 
country. They help to build the houses of Nyikang and Dak. Their residence 
is in Nigu and Wubo. 

j2. Kwa WuAy was founded by a man who tried to hide all the fish of a 
certain kind (eshura) from Nyikang. When Nyikang asked for them, he said 
there were none; but his treachery was found out. If any of this division eat 
of this kind of fish, he will die. They are found at Tonga and furnish fish and 
other water animals to the king. They also help in building the house of Nyi- 
kang. 

J J. Kwa Jyiahine, was founded by a man that Nyikang found near Tonga. 
They Hve at Tonga, and help to build the house of Nyikang. 

j^. Kwa Naif was founded by Nai, a servant of Dak. They help to buQd 
the house of Dak that used to be on the mission ground at Doleib Hill. They 
are found at Obai and Abijop. 

9* 
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J5. Kwa Dwaiy was founded by Dwai, a servant of Dak. They help to build 
the house of Dak and are found at Foj^e Nyikang. — Diff.: Dwai was a servant 
of Nyikang. He was a Nuba, who came into the countiy and was taken by 
Nyikang. 

[This last remark is probably right, as the Nubians are generaUy 
addressed: Nya Dwai.] 

j6. Kwa Agodo, was founded by Agado, a servant of Nyikang. He was a 
foreigner that Nyikang found here. They live in Obuwa, and help to build the 
house of Nyikang. — Diff.: they build the house of Oshollo in Ditong. 

jy. Kwa Nidean^ was founded by a Dinka who came into the Shilluk country. 
They live at Obai, and build the house of Dak. 

jS^ Kwa Nihogo, was founded by Nihogo, a servant of Nyikang. Nyikang 
found him in this country. They build the house of Nyikang^ their residence is 
at Didigo. 

jp, KwaDuHy was founded by Adun^ a Dinka, who was a servant of Abudok. 
They are found at Owichi. — Diff.: he was a servant of Nyikang. 

^o. Kwa Okwaiy was founded by Okwai, an ancient fisherman found in this 
country by Nyikang. They live at Adodo and build the house of Nyikang. — 
Diff.: he was a Dinka, and was found by Duwat. 

^/. Kwa JalQ, was founded by Jalo, a servant of Odak. They live at Adit- 
deang, and build the house of Odak. — Diff. : he was a son of Duwat. 

^2- Kwa Ogwat, was founded by Ogwat, a servant of Odak. They build the 
house of Odak. Tonga is their home. 

^j. Kwa OmcU, was founded by Omal, a servant of Odak. They build the 
house of 'Odak ; their residence is at Malakal. — Diff. : They are the same as 
No. 2, and should not be counted as a separate division. ' 

^.Kwa Wan, was founded by Wan, who crowned Nyikang. Wang was found 
in the ShiUuk country. They live at Okun and Dur; they have a part in the 
crowning of the king. 

^j, Kwa OkonQ was founded by Okono, a servant of Nyikang, who was 
found in the country by the latter. They live at Eakugo. and help to build the 
house of Nyikang. — Diff.: They build the house of Dak. 

^d' Kwa DutDQty was founded by Duwat, a servant of Dak. They are the 
chief of the servants of Dak; they live at File. 

^7. Kwa Kuj was founded by Oku, a servant of Nyikang. Nyikang found 
him on the bank of the river in the Shilluk country. They build the house oi 
Nyikang. Their home is Arumbwut. 

^S. Kwa Yodo, was fonded by Ot/odQy a servant of Nyikang, found in the 
Shilluk country. They help to build the house of Nyikang. Their home is in 

' They may, faowever, be a subdiyision of 2, as Omal means "descendant of Mai." 
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FoTI^ Nyikang. — Diff: Nyikang brought Oyodo from a distance. 

^p. KwaOhogh was founded by Okoffo, a servant of Nyikang. He was brought 
from the Nuba country. They help to build the house of Nyikang. Their resi- 
dence is at Detwuk. — Diff.: he was found in the Shilluk country. 

50. Kwa Mutf was founded by Omuif a Nuer servant of Nyikang. They live 
at Adit-deang. 

ji. Kwa Obqn, was founded by Obdny a servant of Nyikang. He was found 
in the Shilluk country. He ate the meat cleaned off the skin of Nyikang's 
cattle. They live at Nyelwal. — Diff. : Obon was brought here by Nyikang. 

52. Kwa Chwai (''soup''),' was founded by Chwai, a servant of Nyikang, who 
was found here. Their functions are the same as the preceding, except that when 
an ox of Nyikang is killed, they get the soup. They live at Nyelwal. 

5j. Kwa RxnQ, ("meat''), was founded by BxnOy a servant of Nyikang, who 
was found in the Shilluk country. At the killing of an ox of Nyikang they get 
the meat. 

5^. Kwa Fysn ("skin''), was founded by Ofysn^ a servant of Nyikang found 
in the Shilluk country. They get the skin of Nyikang's cattle. They live at 
Nyelwal. 

55. Kwa Wtch ("head**), was founded by Owichy a servant of Nyikang found 
in the Liri-countiy (EordofiKn). They get the head of Nyikang's catde. Their 
home is at NyelwaL — Diff. : Wieh was a Dinka. 

j6' Kwa Shin, ("intestines'^), was founded by Shifiy a servant of Nyikang. 
They get the intestines of Nyikang's catde ; live at Nyelwal. 

5/. Kwa NilgnQ, was founded by OlaAy a Nuer servant of Nyikang. They 
help to build the house of Nyikang. Their residence is Tonga. 

jS. Kwa Nyidoky was founded by Odoky a servant of Dak. They help in 
building the house of Nyikang. Their home is Dur and Obai. 

j-p. Kwa AyadQy was founded by Ayadq, a servant of Dak. They make a 
preparation of bean leaves and give it to the king, who puts it on his body. 
They are found at Dur. — Diff.: he was a servant of Nyikang, they help to 
build the house of Nyikang at Malakal. 

6o> Kwa AnuU was founded by Aniity a servant of Nyikang found in the 
Shilluk country. They taught the Shilluks to make fire by friction. At tiie crown- 
ing of the king they make fire. They are found at Fotou. 

61. Kwa Nyer^ are descendants of Nyikang. They are the royal class. The 
king is chosen from among them. Their village is Yoyin. Vide /o. 

62. Kwa DqA, was founded by Odon, a Nuba, who came into the country. 
He was a servant of Nyikang. They help to build the house of Nyikang. Their 
village is near Tonga. 

* These and some of the following^ as well as of the preceding names are apparentlj not really 
names of ancestors. 
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63. Kwa Od^nQy was founded by Odff^g a servant of Abudok. They help to 
build the house of Abudok. Their village is Twara. He came into the country. 

64^ Kwa Wubo, was founded by Wubq, a servant of Nyikang. He was a 
brave man, who was never afiraid. When the cows of Nyikang got into his 
dura, he watched them, and killed one cow. Nyikang told him that something 
bad would happen to him. As a result his village was attacked by the Nuers, 
and a large part of his descendants were kiUed ; so it is a small division now. 
Wubo was very skilful in the use of weapons. — They do not rub ashes on 
their faces and bodies. They help to build the house of Nyikang. They live at 
Ajwogo. 

dj- Kwa Nikdi, was foimded by Eir, a servant of Nyikang, He was found 
at a distance. At the death of the king they beat the drum. They live in Gur. 
*^ Diff. he was found in the river by Nyikang. 

66. Kwa Yds was founded by Yo^ a servant of Odak. They help to build the 
house of Odak. Their village is Obwo. — Diff.: he was a servant of Nyikang; 
they help to build the house of Oshollo. 

6y» Kwa Gaus was founded by Offou, a servant of Odak. He was from the 
Anywak country. They help to build the house of Odak. Their residence is at 
Tonga. 

6S- Kwa Mwal, was founded by Mwal, a servant of Nyikang. He crawled 
away from battle. They do not eat of the flesh on the knee-joint. They help to 
build the house of Nyikang. Their home is at Ogot. Vide 2j> 

69- Kwa Kam, was founded by Kam, a servant of Nyikang. He was a fish 
which Nyikang caught and changed into a man. They are found in i^oji^'Dwai. 
— Diff. : he was brought in by Dak, and was his servant. 

70. Kwa Okafi, was founded by Okafii a son of Dokot. They help to build 
the house of Dak. Their home is at Foi^ Dwai. — Diff. : he was of Arabic 
descent. When a king is crowned, and the king starts to Tonga, they sweep 
the beginning of the road with a hen. 

77. Kwa Btk was founded by Bel, a servant of Nyikang. He was an Anywak. 
They are at Mainam. They help to build the house of Nyikang. — Bel once 
fought against Mui. 

y2' Kwa Nitfok, was founded by Ot/oh ft servant of Nyikang. At the crown* 
ing they ring the bells. 

7j. Kwa Neyqk^ was founded by Oygh & servant of Nyikang. At the crowning 
they ring the beUs. They live at Fashoda. 

7^. Kwa Netyen, was founded by Otysn^ a servant of Nyikang. He was sent 
on an errand by Nyikang and forgot; thus he got his name. They are found in 
Fahari; they help to build the house of Nyikang in FdkaiL 
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30. The Shilluk kings. 



I. M^hnk 
Anina. 

Y7. BwQch 

K 10. Tugh 

X 13. Na^ki^c 

16. Anei"^ 

V19. Akicho 

22. Ajan 



-^- 



2. Bdk 

5. Odd* — 

yil. Okwdn, Okon 
A 14. JSTfiiie 
y 17. Akwht 
/20. ^i^kO 
)^ 23. Atr^i^i^n © 
26. jiTt/r^ 



\ 



3. swz — 

6. 2^ti^3< — 
9. Abud^k (queen) 
j( 12. Nhdwhi -r 
4r 15. iVaJtwd<?A^ ?o 
X 18. Awin 
y 2 1 . jEtraj(A;f r o 

24. Y^rji 
X 27. Padyet. a 



25. ^A;g2 

A. E. S. has the following list (according to Father Banholzer at Lul, and 
Dr. Qiffen at Doleib HiU). 



I. Nyakang 
K4. Kudit 
<7. Tugo 
\ 10. Mnko 
@ <I3. Okun 
< 16. Akwot 
y 19. ilio; 
y 22. Ajang 
/25. ilAroZ 



2. Dag 3. Odage 

Y 5. Dokodo y^ 6. Boj 

% 8. i^ya ZHraf / 9. Nya Ababdo ^ J 
)( II. Nya To C9 ^12. Nyakong .wV*^ "";}. 
)( 14. Nua Grw atse fNkwaji) 15. Nyadok"^ 

AbabM) ^ f( y^^i- y 18. ^trm 

V20. Nedok (Nyadok) > 21. JTuroif A:«V 

V 23. 6rinn kun (Kwoe kon) "y 24. Yar Adodit 

y 26. JTwr Wad Nedok ^27. Fa<2t«f Wadkwadkeir. 




3 1 . The Burial of a King. 

i2^ j;a fij wil;Ai, fi| ijj(6 ti70<. iTa ^an chw^p, ka fyini ySeh, ka rir^ ka wumi 
rerQ, ka y^ dwai, ka gt ngt, gin d tdktigi k^l, ka g§, hooh feii. Ka dil gni kd gjt 
Uidi tit tabate, Ka g^ runiQ ki tadQi ka rifi k^l; e hichi tsrQ, ka kij^e wQt, ka ruk 
ki IdnQ kwaii. Wltfnin aryau ka g^ k^l^ ka gt kife wqt; ka mglcQ mlfQ mjss ka 
wikQ mij^ tysli; ka mgn (ofe ki atdbi ki d&k, ka lian 0te ki atabq ki dak. Ka tffQt 
mul, d^buyQ mffi yeje k^le ybmit' Ka g^ b§dQ togt, maka dwat aryau. Kd gi f^ 
ka konq, ka reigg, yiki ttn^. Ka gi kilb, any wqt; rin d Iflm^ ka gn dona ek&. Ka 
jak dwai bin wuffi > Tunq, ka wuffi ' MwQmQ, jagi bgn b&i, Ka gi k^dq, mffi e 
kiud dedtn; u toaf^ g^n, ka dok £nt chon kdeh dkyth ka gi ehwdp.^ Ka g^ kine: rifl 
a waiL Ka tgrQ ywgn, ka dean meko yich, ka fysn e n^, sn afg^p. Ka ehu r^ k^i 
yeeh a^pf ka k6ii feii; d kdn, ka ywgk ywqk, Ka t^o benQ bene bene bene, Ka tgn 
9h6n gi gtr, ka gi twSchs ka gi kife yi yii, ka okgi kife yi yii gxr^ ka tik kife yi 
y& g^f'f ka puH kife yi yaiy ki timh ki tdt. Ka je k^l, gin aryau, min akyil iiiane 
dachf min akyil iianejal, je mqgi dieh, ka gi kije yi ysif gi tiibjits ehygn g&^fd 
h tQchi, ki tydi gin fd d tichi; mikq ya fa yii, niikQ ya yif yii. Ka yii keau, ka 



* u^; reaching T., and reaching M., L e. from T. unto M. 



* generally : ekw$p. 
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Mnk\^ de nam, ha yff, ne twdyi u fi k^fe g§^ yiji, Ka yH keau ksjfi yi ysi fnikg, ka 
ysi a tvjoye, e mudo Hji ki yejf^ kijam b^ ka g§^ fgwa nam. 

When the king disappears (that is, dies),^ his body is laid in a hut. A cow 
is speared, its skin removed, and cut into strips. When they have finished this, 
trees are brought, they are hewn with a certain ax, and then they are driven 
into the earth. With the strips (of skin) they unite these trees to a bier. When 
the bier is ready, they bring the body of the king — but without the people 
knowing it — lay it on the bier, and put it in the hut again. The body is adorned 
with a leopard-skin. Two girls are brought, and are put into the hut, where 
the body of the king is. One holds his head, and one holds his feet. Each of 
the girls is given tobacco and a pipe. Now the hut is walled (all openings are 
walled with mud), so that there is no way for the air to enter. They (the two 
girls) remain in the hut, and die there. The people wait two months; about 
this time the worms (who have eaten the flesh of the three bodies) have turned 
into bugs, and they come crawling out through the roof of the hut. Now (the 
people know that) the flesh (of the three corpses) is consumed and only the 
bones remain. Then all the chiefs of the Shilluk country are summoned, be- 
ginning from TtlngQ,^ and reaching to MwQmo ; all, all the chie&. And they come, 
each one brings a cow; when they come near Fashoda, they gather these cows 
at one place; and the cows are speared. Now it is said publicly, '^The king 
has disappeared. '^ And the people weep. One of the cows is skinned, the skin 
is tanned and made into a bag. The bones of the king are put into this bag; 
and they are buried in a secret place. But still the mourning goes on, alL 
all, all the people mourn. And spears are gathered, a great many; they are 
tied together, and put into a boat; and cattle-bells are put into the boat, and 
beads, and pots, and dishes, and gourds. And two people are brought, a man 
and a woman, fine people, they are laid into the boat, they are bound, their 
hands and their feet are bound; one is laid in the back part, and one in the 
front part (of the boat). The boat is rowed into the middle of the river, there 
the boat is pierced, so that water enters into it. The men who row the boat, 
get into another boat, and the boat which they have pierced, sinks down with 
the people in it, and all the goods, together with the people, perish in the river. 

32. The Man who took the Law mto his own Hand. 

Jal rnikQ, na rij^, chtoQla Buk De Jqk Bun Daiiimo^ ka g§, ^oiig* ^^^ dock; 
fvat bani ehwQla Okano. A gtogfi, ki Aytk. Ka gs. gQiiQ H Bure Nahwach^, Ka 
WQt bans, pU^*^ f>ol^ ka kel yi Aytk ki tdrit kd i j^. Ka AgwavQ cKHe yi riS^^ ka 
iiwQle mdk, a k&l Ayik Detan. 

> Of a king^ it is not said : "he dies'*, bat ''he disappears". — It is said: the king does not die of 
his own accord, but when he is veiy old, or sick, and the people think that his death is near at 
hand, his chief wife strangles him with a doth. 
* = Tonga. 
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A certain man, a prince, whose name was Buk D@ Jgk Buin DfinyimQ, 
carried on a law-suit Buk was a good man; he had a slave, whose name was 
OshangQ. He carried on the law-suit with Aylk, in the court of kingNyakwachQ. 
And his servant ran in front of him (or: came instead of him, viz. of his master), 
and was stabbed by Aylk with a spear, so that he died. (As a punishment for 
this misdeed) the village OgwSrQ (which was the village of Aylk) was de- 
stroyed by the king; the children (of the village, or of Aylk) were caught, and 
Aylk was brought (banished) to Detang. 

33. A killed CrocodUe is the Property of the Magistrate. 

K^ mak nam, ka tirQ i^^S ka tffro nini gqt^ ka bii wHn peti^ ka reek e binQ, 
ka boi tn^go ki reeh, ka je fgldq, ka je ehamQ, Ka wqu tu, ka maye b^nq, ka tirQ 
mQgQ, ka fiaii ka k^l, ka e makq ki ddf^ Ka Qro rgna wok, ka tygn Qk e donOi ka 
^{1 k^l g§, wqk, ka lian nSki. Ka terQ kd wQk, kajake b&iQ^ ka g^piehQ: ilaii a 
gwqk edit Kine: e niki Kine: d^^ya kg^t Kine: nut. Yeeh! Ka yeeh. Ka e ko: 
niUf bd gik l^gq* Ka kife pack lilgo, ka ifq, h&iQ chiy ka lian ^lyijagq, liane 
iQgq* Ka e chwQtQ fi, ka jak dtoai, ka e chain; t^rQ ko:q, fian an dgch. Duki mikq 
ka fian niikQ kwdii, ka chain yi tsre yau. 

Kajago e chwQtQ, ka i^rq benos ka e pechq kine: wuna yikjik, ya peiia giehe 
miko, ffid kwdi^ ki yey nam kd; kine: d gin dnit f Ya pei/ka kwil. Kine: iy kiichi 
winl Kine: i, fate ikan a dtam ki pay natet Kine: i, e ckamq, ikogle liaii t/SJfQ' 
Kine: i, child 1 Ka e h/^io, kine: ya ba chudo, Kine: if wa kd BacIiddQ. Kine: S» 
tea ki^. 

Ka g^ k^4^9 ka gs, wifia Bachodo, kd g^ g^j^9 kine : wuo (wue)f yd ^U yi kwip 
kicgfe nate; kwil a chdmi itiy kwgl liigQ. Kine: i, yi chama nq, natet Kine: wuOf 
kuchk ydn. Mi^ e ko: ffr^ (y^)* k^ eKol ki ^k gd pydrq, ki 4^fil Ka e bffiQ, ka 
e chudq ^k gd pyitrq, ki ^ctfi; ka g^ kql hole r|{, u fire line*, ka g^ rumq. 

It was at the vime when the river was barred (shut up for fishing), and the 
people slept on the river bank, and the net was sunk down on the bottom of 
the river, and the fish came, and the net caught fish, and the people cooked 
and ate them. And when it grew morning, the fishermen came, and the 
people went fishmg again, then a crocodile was speared, and it seized a man; 
the people became afraid, and ran away, but those among them who were 
brave, remained; they brought the man who had been bitten by the crocodile 
out on the river bank. Then they killed the crocodile, and went out of the 
river (taking the crocodile with them). The chiefr came, and asked, "What 
about the crocodile?'' They answered, "It is killed.'' They asked again, "But 
where is it?** Answer, "It is still here.'' The chiefs said, "Skin it!'' And it was 

* "When the rirer was caught, and the people went^. 

* that the people might hear. 
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skinned. The chiefs said, ''Cut it up! It is the property of the magistrate." 
So the meat was put into the house of the magistrate. All the people came ; 
the crocodile was cooked bj he chief, the crocodile of the magistrate. He 
called all the people, and invited the neighbouring chiefs too ; they ate the 
crocodile. The people said, '^Ah, this crocodile is good!'' Some days later 
they again caught a crocodile, and it was eaten by the people. 

But the district chief had heard about the matter. He called all the chiefs 
of his district together; they came, and he began, ''You chiefs, I want to ask 
you something, it is the thing which you got from the river there.'' They 
asked, ."What do you mean?^ He replied, "I am asking for some animal you 
killed. ** They said, "We do not know!'' He asked, "Why, has not a crocodile 
been eaten here in somebody's village?" They answered, "Yes, that is true, 
it has been eaten by the litde children." He said, "Make amends for it!" But 
they refused, saying, "We will not do that." Then he said, "Well, we will go 
to Fashoda (to bring the matter before the king)." They said, "All right, let 
us go !" So they went, and arrived at Fashoda. There they told their case, 
saying (the district-chief speaks first), "My lord, I am in difficulty about some 
matter, the matter of a certain man, he has eaten a killed animal, an animal 
belonging to the magistrate." The king asked the accused one, "Why did you 
eat it, man?" He answered, "My lord, I did not know." The king said, "Why! 
go, and make amends! You are to give ten cows and a man." The chief 
brought what was asked, into the enclosure of the king, so that all people 
heard it, and learned to be careful.' 

34. How Fashoda became the Royal Residence. 

Ka jak rifi Tugit, jak a pdri, chwQki Newajn. Ka w^{ ka g^ M bpiQ, gt ^' g<^ 
VD^ffi chSt, ka g^ M g^ooift wy pack ki ckanQ. Ka r^ e kobq kine: bih, g^ r^ ru 
wut^ a rii g&i gwdtql Kine: ty^e pan gni, A g^r pan ^t, a PachodQ; a d^ge 
Tugo yejSs a kobi TugQ kine: fan ffii u cKok dpi, rati I A bane M rM tldQ yej^. 
A rim ij&ghi a hobi kine: ka w^da u f'^f^ a tjiU. 

EingTugQ reigned, he reigned in his own village, which was called Nyew&JQ. 
And there were oxen, they used to come (to some place), they were oxen 
without horns, called chod, they used to dig the ground of that place with their 
heads every day. When the king saw that, he said, "My! why are the oxen 
always digging the ground?" He said, "They like this place." So a village 
was built there, it was PachcdQ. TugQ moved from his place into this new 
village. He said, "This village shall always remain the village of election (the 
village of the king)." Since that time the people elect the king in it. When the 

* CroeodileB belong to the king ("to the antfaorilj,magi8tnte,") nobody is allowed to eat them 
withont permission of the king or the dislriet ckiel Here the chiefiB of the Tillages tiy to nsnip 
the privilege of the district chief. * IVom bgdq "to be''. 
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king (TugQ) had finished his reign, he said, "My son shaD be elected!" And he 
was elected. 

35. A Law-suit about Dowry. 

Kgii kifi je biptdit, haje k^io, kajepeka peii. Ka pan pii chguy ka dan u^ 
pichits Hn^: yipldQ kdchi jdml Kine: kdchi jam kuchhydnl^ Kine: yi nUti kSpq? 
Kine: yi men ant Kine: yi w6u. K^ye yqt kdchi ydnl Kine: HpctnQ kuche yint 
Kine: jal tgn am^nf Kine: jal ton nate. Kine: kwdtijdmt Ka jame kwdn, Af 
nate, yi re a p^m f ^k pafe dyer f Ka je k^i bg, g^A, Ka je k^^ karij^e ytU ka 
ffifi g$ili kine: unio, wq e/i3{i ki ndl im. Kine: wu kgrna kwof anqf Wq koma 
kwofe 4Q.k. Aid, gMunI Kine: i^ umo, wd bl^ cha wq pyiji in ki kwqfe dok, di i 
ky^t, cha dgk kuj^, A china jt, a chinji^ a kima kwip, a kwaiijam, ka dglcpika 
kichS gin. Ka je yeyOs jhk dbn; de chaka k^ yati. E^ ar^ Uiki giU. Kine: toa (ou 
ya 0j^; d^ ^k kache gin hijii, d^ niti kibi, KiA ini dnan^ a ban kyidd. Ka rj{ e 
tokQ chySy kine: yi, kinau, yi ba wHjhl a kir! yi re kite doJc terof Kwifi raehl 
kif^ ehidiki^j^l jal, kayii* milch ki^kabich, Ka e mujo ki ^f^ ka go kili, ka 
tygn pan gni <;A^ kine: yd chMl ki ^|^, kffi sni anan. JMchl A ki^^ a tygni 
mqgq, a chwQl tygn gni, a bin, a {y&'e dajf, ^r^ g^. Ka g^ yet ehyi, kine: dich, 
toi bi, wdt A kijl gin, a ktl ^k, ka ddt^ mike gin. 

At a certain time the people went to ask for indemnities, they went to the 
village (where the debtor lived), and sat down. The people of the village 
assembled. When the man began to ask, "*! want indemnities for certain 
goods,'' the debtor replied, "I do not know anything aboat goods (which I 
owe you.)'' The man asked, "Have you not been told?" He replied, "By 
whom?" The man said. "By your £ftther." The debtor said again, "I do not 
know of anything concerning debts." The man said, "Why do you not know 
it?" Then it was asked, "Who is the judge?" The answer was, "That man is 
judge." He aid, "Count the goods (which you claim firom this man)." All the 
goods were enumerated. The judge said tho the debtor, "Man, why do you 
deny? Is it not true what he said?" And the people went to bring the matter 
before the king. They found the king, and the matter was told. They said, 
"Our lord, we have come with this man." The king asked, "What a palaver 
do you have?" They answered, "We have a palaver about catde." "Well," 
said the king, "tell me!" The accuser said, "Well, our lord, we came to ask 
him (the debtor) about the matter of the catde; but he refused; he said, he 
did not know anything about cattle. So I assembled the people, and when 
the people were assembled, I talked to him, and enumerated the goods, and 
the cows (which I said he owed me) were found right; the people consented 
(to my statement), the old people. He refused again to acknowledge it." After 

' {| is here conditional : "when". 

* "the place, i e. the matter, of goods is not known by me^. 

^ < yt 6 "70^ will**. 
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that the king said (taming to the accused one), "Well, now you also tell your 
talk!'' He said^ "My father died while I was a little child; but the cows, I do 
not know anything about them. I was not told; that is the reason, therefore I 
refosed to give them.'' Then the king gave his judgment thus, "Well, so it is, 
you are a man who refused (to give what is due) ; why did you refuse to give 
the people their cows? Your matter is bad. Go, and pay a girl as amends, 
and you (taming to the accuser), man, give him five cows!'' The debtor gave 
the girl, he brought her to the village (of the accuser). When the people of 
the village had assembled, he (the accuser) said, "I have been indemnified 
with a girl; thus is the matter now." The people say, "All right." Then he goes 
to strain beer; and he calls the people. They come; he presents the girl to the 
people to be examined (whether it is a sufficient pay). And tfaey consent, 
saying, "Very well, we are friends now." 

They go away, the cows are brought, and the girl is recognised by tfaem. 
[A man has married somebody's daughter; after some time the girl, his 
wife, dies ; now the father of the girl has to return part of the dowry 
which has been paid to him for his daughter. But in the meantime the 
father of the deceased wife has died too, and his eldest son has become 
his heir. The husband of the dead wife goes to tiiis man, tiie brother of 
his dead wife, and wants his catde back. But this man denies knowing 
anything about the matter, pretending his father did not tell him before 
his death. They therefore go before the king, who decides: the heir has 
to give his brotfaer-in- law anotiier girl instead of tiie deceased one; and in 
return the brotiier-in-law is to give the heir five five head of catde, 
which is about half tiie usual price for a wife.] 
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V HISTORICAL TRADITIONS. 

36. Nyadwai. , . 

JVa 9*i| m^aoj, chwQld Nadwai, ni mdyq rech. Ka rech meko dyir^ yin, jal mikQ 
Ainfi ba Ogam, A kobi Ogam hine: Hp^tnof Ktne: oape lia riji? Kine: ' ri^ yi 
mgnf Wijs, dugn! Kine: dich yhu, A b^. ^ /.^/cy\A^ 

Nadtoai a r^e. Ogam ya Mdiio. A lin( kine: Naawai r^^. A kobi kine: buhl 
Ko: a pil Ogam! A kobi Nadwai kine: du>ai Ogam! A dwdi^ a ^fd ki ^k, a 
g&i parts a ^^li min, ka par^ dgnQ. Ka e liwQli hwol mdgtr. A chtoili, a nigi 
ki AwqU bin yi Nadtoai, a pof^i pari pi^- 

A certain prince called Nyadwai, was fishing. And he wanted a certain fish, the 
fish of Ogam (a fish which Ogam had caught). Ogam asked, "Why (should I 
give my fish to the prince)?^' The people replied, "Is he not a prince ?** Ogam 
said, "By whom will he oyer be elected? He has such a big head!*' The people 
replied, "Well, all right (do as you think best)." He refused. 

But Nyadwai was elected king, while Ogam was at Manyo. There he heard 
the talk, "Nyadwai has been elected." When he heard it, he said to himself, 
"Dear me!" (But Nyadwai) said (to himself), "This cursed Ogam!" Some 
time later Nyadwai sent word, "Bring Ogam!" Ogam was brought; the king 
gave him cattle, built him a village, he married a woman, and his village 
became large ; he got many children. But one day he was called by Nyadwai, 
Nyadwai killed him and all his children, and he destroyed his village. 



G"' 



37. Golit. 



Na rij^ Golit ka e b^nd^ kapika wiy JPijo, ko : ya dwata yey nam. Ka jane tago^ 
e ky^dq kine: nam yejs, kofiQ kiyA! Kine ya kygt. A miji dAf^; a unti yafje pis a 
kii^ a pika yey nam bi tnjffi^ ki ^k, A m^ii wQd^ a mAgSje bin, a kA^; a gifi 
Lwanderif a migi gl^n, a hoi ^an pack l^ni, a kQli jan J^ok a chibi gq ka, a 
glri^ para Nefok, tii k^bq ki dq tirQ. 

The prince Golit came, and settled at the mouth of the river Pljg ; he said 
(to the chief there), "I want to settle (on the island) in the middle of the river." 
But the chief who ruled there refused, saying, "I myself like the island in the 
river, I refuse!" Then the prince gave him a man (slave), and on that the chief 
sprinkled the boats with water (that is, gave them permission to go on the 
island). The prince went on the island, and settled down there to steal cows. 
He sent his son to capture people (and their cattle), he captured all the people 

' ioBtead of the usual ^. 

* "the chief of the magistrate'', i. e. the ruling chief. 
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there, and after that went to Lwangdeng, and captured this village, he brought 
all the cows into his village. After that he brought Dinkas of Ngok,^ and 
settled them in the place (of the village Lw.), he built them the village of 
Nyejok; and those people too used to steal the cattle of the people. 

38. Nyimo. 

Na 9*{| NtmQf g^ ki ilia rji^ nukq, ha gs, M ehwQl, ha gs, M Tyiich^^ ha lodU wA 
g^9 ka lode Nimq fi| hap, hape yi lUi rajji gni. Ka Nahwaeh e tvir^, ha fii dogo 
kete, 

Ka par§^ hygr, a tddir, Otudi, pa w^t JSfakwacho. Ka ejagq e d^ch, dg ba toar^ 
^ dogii fi| hap yi iHwin; a hobi r^ h(ne: u ^^ <^f -^ f^tfi ^ ^^ mdnij^, mffi 
gene r^ hi/a ha bihi; gQ* ii{ hbii git* in. 

The prince Nyimo was, together with another prince, invited to a meal. They 
had their clubs with them, and (in the course of the festival) the club of Nyimg 
was taken away from him by force, it was taken away by that other prince. 
When his father, king Nyakwach (who was also present at the festival) saw that, 
he was very angiy,^ and he went home alone. 

He built for his son a big village, Otudi, this was to be the village of the son 
of Nyakwach. And he (the son) reigned well, but he was a coward. His catde 
used to be robbed by his brothers. The king said, "Ah, what is to be done?** 
He gave him a great number of slaves to protect him, on account of his fear. 
They were to help him. 

39. Nyadoke, 

A rgii NddihS, a jAgi, a hobi hine: d^ ya ggra fdra togh! A g ere par Pib^. 
Weya bidi buU Donl A gera par^ Dgn. A bet gffi hi Dgno, ajigi, a Ai nQgi 
lyich, tf M, chdma yi Dgno, a lii hwdehi yi DonQ. Ka Don iki (5fe ly&sh, ^ b^da 
ra^ (fdj^) Dono. Ka ni foh ifcgl, ha J}on ilii toJQ kijam^ ehami ka wah, ha h^ M 
mbh^. A iik{ hoM bur, msn eh§k ly&nh, ha lyeiie Mffi yiy bhr, ha DoAq i/ii ydiAf a 
chaga raf^ d/QcK 

Nyadoke was elected. While he was reigning, one day he said, "Well, I will 
build my village in the bush!'' He built the village of PobQ. Again he said, 
"Let me reside beside the Nubians !** He built a village in the Nubian country. 
He lived together with the Nubians, being their king. He used to kill elephants, 
the Nubians used to ask him for the elephants' meat, he gave it to them, and 
they ate it. So he was the king of the Nubians. — When the Nubians are with- 
out rain, they are accustomed to put on all their adornments, and go out into the 

^ ]^oh, A Dinka-Dlstrict sonth of the Sobat. meaning of a ploral. 

« "and they were caUed, and they were invited.- * because his son allowed his dub to be taken 

> gq relates to the slaves, it has therefore the »^*y fro™ him. 
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bush ; then it begins to rain. — Njadoke used to dig holes for catching ele- 
phants, and the elephants tumbled into the holes. Thus the Nubians were satis* 
fied, he continued to be a good king. 

40. King Dokot. 

Rij, DilAi kd i miii^ m^iAifoie -^gn, ha ^l yi Ditn, Don M rind mdl tny 
kit Ka e ko: bih, dg JDon a d&U ydn, u tlch id\ f i ret (yei) tod fdch! Ka jfly rSi, 
ka e ko: yey kit! Ka kit e yieh, ka dogg, kiiM feiL A magi Pq^ ^ hih gltn^ a 
gtH go pdrS, go, lugo, bdni; q chdgi tkine/an pii gQ Adokgn. 

A kHi mdr, a nwan gg bw6Mi ka bwo^o tndgi, kiU g^, a logo bini, a gtH 
pack, ggn AwarejwQk. Ka ChUlt kobo kine: a rafie no, a rich m&iif A ko kine: 
buhl Kine: Chil^ bgni kwipi andnf A kwaH mar, a tin gli ndm, ka Chglo e toaiH 
k{ yU m^r ki bole piri. 

Pay mikQ chwgld Onigh^ ka Chql M iit^ kij^r, ka Chole Ai chyii^. Ka ra^ s. 
Toi^i Chil d^ chyito; a roii Akwot Ka Akwgt e ntQiiQ; ka IM chytti, ka e 6|n^^ 
ka e ko: buh, wd gigh dif A bin{ bol Onig^, a cliin( bane JDik^, a pyeje gin 
kine: mQr e llni k^iif A kobijal mikg kine: u ^icA edit Kine: u dwdi nam! Kine: 
buh, Akwity di bd ginf yi in waiie ksj^f A kobi kine: yd bit wdA! Kine: ni! A 
keau yQ^, a keau gen. A kil 4i^kj a mak dean Onogo, a kil ^an mikq, a mAgi 
WajwQk, a k^l ^an m^kOf a mage yi A^kgn^ a k^l dean miko, a ke^i tiro gat, a 
lami, a chw$p ^kin. A kgj^i Akwot fM, a rfpi Ifl ph kd i chw^it. Ka CholQ hobg 
kine: ri^ tSk^ ba bi kgt^! Ka chan waj^ mal, ehan e lAchlt, ka r^ bjna, ka mQr 
kifi ki fa pi. A kobi kine: tlnUfi! Ak^ IM, a maii Dinjol, a nigi, a man tkwQlet 
ka dgk e ktl ki mind. A m^iia Agir, a mQiii Chaiy a nidk pe^ l^i, a kdbi Child 
kine: a raj^ no, a chbgit Hp^ IMf A ko: buh, kwipt, yina Ch^Jit! A kwailk m^r, 
a lin git nhm. 

King Dokot went out to conquer, he went conquering into tho Nubian coun- 
try. But he fiidled to defeat the Nubians, because they used to escape upon 
their mountain. He said, "Why, the Nubians are too much for me! What shall 
I do? Well (he says to his people), make a pot ring!^> And a pot ring was 
made. Then he said, ** Carry the mountain away!'' So the mountain was carried 
away and put on the ground upside down. In this way he conquered the Nubi- 
ans, he brought them (into the Shilluk country), he built them a village, and 
they became his subjects.^ He called the name of this village Adokgng. 

He brought the silver pot^ and swung it against (the army of) the strangers; 
thus he conquered the strangers, he brought them to his country, and they 
became his subjects; he built them a village, this is the village Awarejwgk. 

But the Shilluks said, ''What a king is this, that he is always conquering?^* 

* a ring of gran, which is laid on the head for was to be filled with 'Hioly water^ (p^jWQk)^ 

carrying water pots. The monntain was carried which was used for different religions rites, 

away like a water pot. The possession of this pot was supposed to 

' This shows how Nubian colonies came into give fortune and yietory. 

the Shilluk country. ^ The Shilluks were tired of waging war, or they 

' This pot is said to be an old heirloom, it were jealous of the Tictories of the king. 
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The king replied, " Whj, ye Shilluks, is that your talk now ?^ He took the pot 
and thrust it (angrily) into the river. Thus the pot (''the way to the pot'*) was 
lost to the Shilluks in the front of the village of the king. 

There was another village, called OngogQ ; the Shilluks (of this village) fought 
with some foreign tribe, and were chased. Another king was elected, but 
again the Shilluks were chased. Then AkwQt was elected, and Akwgt went 
out to conquer (this tribe). But his army was defeated. When he came home, 
he exclaimed, "Why, what shall we do?" He came towards Ongog9, and the 
wives of Dokot, he asked them, „Where has the silver pot been thrown into 
the river?** Some man replied, "Why do you ask?** He said, "It is to be 
brought out from the river.** The man exclaimed, "Oh dear, Akwot, is that true 
(is that what you are going to do)? Will you not miss the place where it lies?** 
The king said, "I shall not miss it.'* The man replied, "All right ** They rowed 
boats, they rowed them towards the place where they were. Cows were brought, 
one cow was caught and given to the village of OngogQ, another cow was caught 
and given to Wajwgk, another was given to Adokong.' Then another cow was 
brought, and the people went to the river, a prayer was spoken, the cow was 
speared (sacrificed), and Akwot went to the bottom of the river, he dived 
under the water; he stayed there a long time; the Shilluks said, "The king is 
away, he does not come back.** The sun was rising, and when it began to sink, 
the king came from out of the water, he had brought the silver pot from the 
bottom of the river. He said, "Now raise an army!** The army was to defeat 
Dingjol (the Dinka country near Renk). They destroyed it, its children were 
captured, the cattle was taken away together with the women. He conquered 
Ager too, he conquered Chai (near Roseires), he defeated the whole country. 
When the Shilluks saw that, they said, "What king is that, that he is always 
continuing in warfeure?" He replied, "Oh dear! is that now your talk, ye Shil- 
luks?" He took the silver pot, and thrust it into the river.' 

41. Nyakwaoh. 

i2^ Nakwach ka ejik^, ka wate Nadwai nigi kipa cUtr; ka iHwin wate mane 
Nadwai nigi; ka e chwotQ kine: wuna a yik lifted, bi t^rq^l Ka tfrq b&in, i kati 
tQn&; ka e buQgOs ka ehoga kal. Ka e chwQtQ kine: bi (Etq! Ka (Etq bia yi^. Ka e 
^' y^ (y^^) giU d l^H A chapA kinauf Kine: toQ wtrli! yi neka nQ kijet Kine: 
^£ (t^) ^ ^ ^gi gi^^ Kine: ba neka ki cUj^; gole ka chysta wa^ a bane nigd 
gin. Kine: ^H mlkQ* u toiie g^n kijdgt, toa, wa nSkk nigbl Pafe gn, a bane 
n^ge gen? Kine: n^ i, dQch! Wiy ggl ggn a fatfi feiH* Kine: Nakw€u:he, a bcnii 
chgn kijhgh* Wq tgr an u cMl yi mgn f A diVQk tSro. 

' The cows were offered as sacrifices, one by the Tillage OngogQ, and so on. 
' From that time the silver pot is irreparably lost to tiie Shilliika. 
^ ''some to-morrow**, that is, in future time. 
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A kobi Nakwach Hne: gir fin H. dbch. Ka ikirnQfa, wate Aitvi, chwql ga fia r|{. 
A chwQle g& (gi) Baehodo; a kei ggn (gin), a yff/i kiU gin, a kwaM kwi gin, rnqk 
jik gin ki Bachodq. 

Ka jal mlkq e k§^ k^t^ ka bane r^ A{ ydji, ka kur M k^li, ka M ehil, Ka i^i 
ehika kdnq, ka ii| ch9L A &u| ko (kor) Aa rii, ka e ko: b^h! u ttch adi? | dock yau ! 
A ehika kdnn ki kur, a nidk ^k yi ri^ a kol g^ Baehodo, ka pach e diono i Uii l\u. 

Ka twk. ^<^l dugn ka e k^, ka dgk yidi yi tQr, ka ^k kiji. Ka rij^ e ftch^ 
kine: dgk gri a kSlf yik Nakwaeh. Kine: buh, u Aal a gwqk edi 1 |» kwgfi rach. 
Doch au, wei k^^^ g&i. 

A kiU go^, a plch^ my a kine: ^k k^l gi kiti ? Kine: kold Bachodq. Kine: t! 
a chqni wQt^, a kopi gin kine: Aon Aal ffiil A kg^je, a chite, ka e rffio, ka nan 

an Ai wiii ^i» 9Q ^ ^^ ^i^> ^ ^i pa^Q* ^ 90- ^i ^P^ kine: An! A bin Aal 
dusn, a kgle ggn, a n^gi gl^n. A blna pach, a pyey ggn kine: ya (yaA) ggl, a 
kidif AamayQ e itje wun edif Kine: ^ niki Kine: yi min an t Kine: yi Aal duQn. 
Kine: buh! wQdi a tSniinf Ka e 4wq^, ka kd wQt, ka e riJQ; e fa chamq ki gin 
cham, e ywQnQ. A blni wqk, a chon gin, a kobi kine: Aal, ban^ yin a nek w{ldat 
Yi n chik, gili nsgi tin I Chtoitld yin a ret Aal Aemdyi, ds, i, t6A! Ko: t, chwitld 
yin Aal duqn, a yeji dide kwQpI i, yi rach. A kgj^i yi ^k, a Ai kgchi gin, gin Ai 
kqlQ pan akyelq, a gin Ai iban^g. 

When King Nyakwach reigned, he killed the children of (his brother) Nja- 
dwai, because he feared their enmity; and his brothers who had been bom by 
the women of Nyadwai's village, he also killed. Then he called out, "You, who 
are my real brothers, you people come!'' The people came canying their 
spears. When Nyakwach saw that, he was afiraid and remained within his 
enclosure. Again he called out, "Come, you people!'' And the people came to 
him. He asked them, "My children, how is it that you are walking thus (armed)?'' 
They replied, "We are angiy, why do you kill people?" He answered, "Why 
should I not kill them? I killed them because of their enmity, (and do you not 
remember that) their family chased us away? Therefore I have killed them. If 
at a future time they should have come to power, surely we should have been 
killed. Is it not for this reason that I killed them?" The people replied, "Well, 
eh, all right, their family has perished." Again they said , "Nyakwach, you for- 
merly refused to be elected as king.* By whom should we have been avenged 
(if not by you)?" 

The people returned home. Nyakwach said, "Restore the town well; and my 
nephews, the children of my brothers, shall be called 'children of the king^" 
He called them (his nephews) to Fashoda.' They went, and he picked some 
from among them, and the rest he took to be chiefs of Fashoda. 

A certain man (one of these nephews of the king) went one day and slept with 

* Thia seems to point to the preceding story. 

* The chief town of the ShiUnk conntry, and residence of the king. 

WBSTBRM AHV, TU SUUvk P«oplt. XO 
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the wives of the king. He paid the fine for adulteiy. But again he did an evil 
thing, and had to pay a fine. At last the king got tired of this, and he said, 
'"Why, what is that? eh, never mind!*^ When this man once more did mischief^ 
the king had all the catde of that (man's) village seized and brought to Fashoda; 
so the village was left without a single cow. 

The eldest son of this man (of the evildoer) went and found the cattle (of 
his father) in a pasture. ' He separated those belonging to his father from the 
rest and drove them home. When the king heard that the cattle were away, he 
asked, "Why have the cattle been taken away?" So said Nyakwach. (When he 
heard that this same man's son had taken them) he exclaimed, "Why, ^diat 
shall we do with this boy? eh, his affair is very bad! Well, never mind, let him 
go with them." 

When the boy came home with his cattle, his fiither asked him, "From 
where has the cattle been brought?" He answered, "I have brought it firom 
Fashoda." The father said, "All right" He assembled his sons and told 
them, "Kill this boy!" The people went away, they chased him, he ran away. 
And the pursuers came close to him, they were just near enough to stab him, 
then the boy (stumbled and) fell down. They told him, "Run!" (They did not 
want to kill him). But his eldest brother stabbed him, and killed him. When 
they came home, the father asked them, "Children, how is it? How did you 
deal with your brother?" They said, "He is killed!" The father asked, "By 
whom?" They answered, „By his eldest brother." The father exclaimed, "Why, 
my son has been killed by you?" He rose up, went into his hut, and remained 
there. He did not eat any food, he wept. And he came out again and assem- 
bled his sons, saying to the eldest, "My son, is it not you who killed my son? 
Your descendants shall always be killed by the spear! I thought you would 
protect your brother, and you have killed him !" Again he said, "Oh, I thought, 
you, the eldest one, had a heart which was wise! no, you are wicked." 

Then he went to the cattle, he separated them : some he brought to another 
village, and some he hid. 

42. The False Prophets. 

Wan a b^ni ror^ ka gs, chgn ; rajji ah/ifo ehwgla Okwi, rajji ah/f^l chwola Ddkt 
rajji ah/gl chwQla NikanQ. Ka g^ b&tQf ka Chgli M hoibckit, ckwQla rij,; HyiHi 
Ku. Ka tlvQ cKonUt ka g^ k^ BackodQ^ kariie ko: hihl n ror fich edif Ka g§_ 
k^^ ka bane n| kipi, ka riji wij^ mUm, ka rij^e nana; ka fyk kdpi, ka r^ ehu^ 
Tlfid^ kd i fjoiji ki mwQlt ka aflgq gidi yf4^ ka gyilg, bg^i badis ka otyffi kij^ 
chins, ka tQn kwoA, ka toeh kwai^, kd i ki^, k^yi gin. Kajal aJDak giji maehf 

* where they had been brought hy the king's people. 
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ita fOttjk p^t ^ |2^' ^ j^^ A OkuA ha kilj ka e Q; ka jal a kobi Nikano, ka e pQrq, 
i f^fii yin^jii kd bUl gQch, ka tfrQ, Bhqn^, 

Ka vmdo chodQf ka byfj, e wanQ, a mdk CJiqIo yi k^h; a k§^i t^ri pofe Nuar^ a 
neau tgro by§le Nuar; ka CHqIq lii p9ti yi Nuqt key k^eh, ka CHoIq ko: kw&ywach 
yi kgch, ka mekQ liare M IwbH* A chyek byily a bgji tiro tji. 

At a certain time the "kings^ came, they used to dance (the dances of Nyikang) ; 
one ''king'' caUed himself Okw&, one called himself Dftk, and the third called 
himself Nyikang. And they came (into the villages of the Shilluks) ; the Shilluks 
used to pray to them, calling them "king'', — it was in the time of king Ka 
— , and the people danced. > They (the "kings") went to Fashoda. The king 
said, "Why, what is the matter with these kings?" And they (the would-be kings) 
went, and took the wives of the king by force. The king was much perplexed, 
he was in great confusion. They stole cattle too. Then the king became very angry, 
he sang a war-song early in the morning, he tied his bead-necklaces round his 
neck, put his arm-rings on his arm, fastened bells about his wrist, he took a spear, 
he took a gun, and be went, he went towards them. And the man who called him- 
self Dftk he shot with the gun, he fell upon the ground and died. And the man 
"Okwft" was speared, and he died; the man who was called Nyikang fled, he 
turned towards the bush. Then the drum was beaten, and the people danced 
(for joy). 

/(About this time) a north wind blew, and the dura was burned, the Shilluks 
were seized with hunger. The people went to the Nuer country, to buy dura 
of the Nuers. And the Shilluks were beaten by the Nuers, in the time of this 
strong feunine. The Shilluks say, ("In this time) some were starved, and some 
gave away their children for dura." — But when the next dura-harvest was 
brought, the people were relieved. 

[In the first part of this story it is related, how some impostors pretend 
to be the ancient kings, who have come into this world again; the people 
beHeveinthem and pray to them, and the "false prophets" take advantage 
of this to rob the people, till their prooedings are brought to an end by 
the king.] 

43. The Prince who refused to be King. 

Na ran duQn, chtoQla Aliki, ka dwai yi u rQtk, ka e baii^ ka iSti, a k^i^ a piri 

pofe JDgn ki Aiwin, Ka g§, M. H^ (tQ^) ^ 9^^ chdm; lian hal fe^ M kipi ^mS 

pi. Ka fia r^ miko fii kysdQ Hne: wei bld^, Ka g§, didq ki kwofe Dgn; a b&ie 

pachf a gidi ki far^ a ehagi far^ ggn a Pwot. A peka peti* A kqbi: i, yi kyiit ki 

jagQ, ba duuita ydn, A rgii (xQHili) widi, a jagQ yhu. A 0mi l^ke lyech, a (omj 

io» 

' Thus worshipping them. 
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gyslo. Karit e wirlt, ha n^A W gi gtr, ka dok ckol ga pyar anwffh Hj^ g<i 
pyara; n| A^c/i; a dwQk chwak, a chike chol hi d^K Hj^y a kobi n| Hne: wei 
bedis tAni yh hSr. 

The eldest son of a king whose name was Alfiki, was brought to be elected 
king. But he refused, and when he was informed secretly that they were 
going to elect him by force, he went away and fled to the Nubian country, he 
with two of his brothers. And (during their flight, or in the Nubian country) 
they used to pound dura for food ; the youngest of them was told (compelled) 
to bring water. (When they had gone) one prince (in the Shilluk country) said, 
"Lei them stay there (in the Nubian country).'' And they learned the Nubian 
language. 

He came home again, and built himself a village, wich he called Pwot (''beaten''). 
He settled there, but he still continued saying, "No, I refuse to be chief; I 
don't want to.'' So his son was elected, and he reigned. He carved bracelets out 
of elephant-tusks. * When the king (at Fashoda) heard this, he became angry, 
and he sent an armed body to him, a great one. And he (the prince) had to 
make amends with fourteen cows and ten men; for the king was very much 
offended. Again an ambassador of the king was sent to the prince, asking 
for more cattle and men as compensation. Then the king said, "Now let him alone, 
the reason for his being so haughty as to cut ivory-bracelets was his wealth, 
and we have taken that from him." 

44. The Cowardly King. 

Jal tnglcQ AkAfi^ Bdhii, ha e binQt chama rij^, e chyth, ha ChoUi yet, mgn an ha 
blda Hi anan; wa yet hi fn. Ka jal meho hy^iq: i, fafe ri^I A rajji anQ? A chy^H 
naut yA hf^t 1 Ka jal ^ni e hino, ha pika tun yg, bji l^pe gl^n. Kd gh I4p4» ka AJcuiib 
BdJcli hinlti ha e bu^go^ ha e ren. Ka jal gni ho: yi rgna hgii f Ma yi hoba yin, che 
yina ri0 yi chyffte no hlfef Ka tgrQ ho: i, wa chin imh yi da^e nauf Ka AkHnih 
BAhlt e bgno, ha (onafans ha ye yiyi. T^tq hudi yau. Gqy foml Tiro hudi yau. 
Ka jagQ hobQ : ggtie touno ! Ka wuno g^ yaii tStS^- ^^ ^ r^ri^, ha CKoIq nijjo : a, 
fate rii! Ka CHqIq ho: nehl Ka fona yino, a par. 

A man whose name was AkOnyo Bako, came and wanted to become king. 
He was a short man. The Shilluks consented, "This man shall be king now, we 
are satisfied with him." But one man refused, saying, "No, he is not a king I 
What kind of king is he, this short man? I protest!" This man came and sat 
down on the side of a road, to lie in wait for the new king. While he was lying 
in wait for him, Aktmyo Bako came. When he saw the man, he was a&aid and 
ran away. The man asked, "Why do you run away? Was it not you who said,^ 

' Fonnerly only the king was anthoraed to wear Wory bracelets. 
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he wanted to become king? What is chasing you?" When the people heard 
this, tfaej said, "Ah, shall that man (this cowardly king) bring evil upon us?*' 
And Aknnyo B&ko came, he turned towards the village, and he behaved like 
one possessed by a spirit. ^ But the people remaind silent. Then he said, ''Beat 
the holy drum!^ But the people remained silent. One of the chiefs said, "Loo- 
sen a rope!''^ And a rope was loosened by a child. When he saw that, he ran 
away. And the Shilluks laughed, "Indeed, he is not a king!^ The Shilluks said. 
"EiU him!*" He ran towards the bush fleeing. 

45. Queen Abudok. 

K^ JDiii^ ka feh e bidji ibufi^s ka CHoIq mj^ tnittn; ri^ bogon* Ka t^rq b^o 
yi Abi^k, ka e ko: i wife wgn a mum yi by/he rii. A kobi kine: kwdiii rjj^! A 
kwAtiif a rini. A k^^ ^n Abu^k^ a dwai f^jfQ, a miji, a wuili, a pigi yeffi ^p; 
ka a Qme duon^ a pigi^ ka a^ e chhgh» t ba pan, A kul a^m ^tf^ a pigi, a 
piMi a ^1 BachodOf a wet gofeh, A kibi kine: i, Chqlq u nun{yi kwa ri^. A 
bane A&ie kwa ri^. A kobi: i, kwa ritr^u ligd mi^glt, ka fii gidi ki bute pdrif 
fdri hi doyi diyiy ka e ni^ng. U n^i bat kpiQ, u h^A pQL A bane liwQli a nini. — 
Kwgn Abudi^k 

In the time of Dgkgt the country was without a king. And the Shilluks did 
not know what to do, because there was no king. And the people came to 
(queen) Abudok, saying, "Alas, we are in confusion firom not having a king!^' 
She said, "Take this one (pointing to one of her younger brothers) for a king!" 
So he was taken, he was elected. Abudok went away. She brought seeds of the 
water-lily, spread them out in the sun, and ground them. She puttheminto abag, 
the bag was very big, so that, when she put the seeds in, the bag remained un- 
filled. Then she brought a smaU bag, poured the seeds in, and it was filled. Now 
she went to Fashoda with the bag, and put it down there. She said, "Ah, the 
Shilluks will be decreased by the descendants of the king. In future time the 
descendants of the king will become many. She said again, "£h, the descen- 
dants of the king will be like a sickness (to the Shilluks), if they build their 
village beside your (the Shilluks') village, your village will become very small, 
it will decrease. But they (the royal family) will become many, just as the 
branches of the calabash plant become many in the bush.** Therefore the descen- 
dants of the king have become so many. — This is the story of Abudok. 

[E:cplanation given by the man who told this story: "Abudok was a bad 
queen, and the Shilluks did not like her; they wanted a king. So Abudok 
presented to them one of her two younger brothers, whom she raised 
(educated), saying, "Take this one for your king." Abudok went away 

^ When the new king is elected, the spirit of Nyikang takes possession of him ; this is manifested 
hy a shaking of the hody, singing, etc. 
* loosen a rope to thrash him ! 
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angrily, she collected certain seeds, dried and pounded tfaem, and brought 
them to Fashoda as a symbol, to show the Shilluks how they would be 
surpassed in number and in power by the descendants of the royal family.*' 
This story again shows that the royal family is not originally ShiUuk, but 
of foreign origin. — But perhaps it was simply because she was a woman 
that the Shilluks did not want her to rule them. In the list of kings 
given by Banholzer Abudok is omitted.] 
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VI. WAR STORIES. 

46. War. 

Ka ton wIIq, ka wq nind ki yg^ ka fi dtcQffQ, ha wq toaAQ, yQ, ha vsq ytH jal 
tniko, ga lyau, lyawe Itii, ka e ko: wu k^la kffUl Wq kQlafofe bwa^, Kine: wun 
a ya k^ f Kine: voa yd Penidvoai. Kine: fan dn^ f Wo ya paehe Ch^. Kine: yi 
Aggdof Kine: Atoil Kine: dock I A kQl win, a chip won pack ni^kq^ DuwQt, a 
kul win Agodq, a yitjago, a nute yi WQn k( dyiU a Iwitk win, a ninh ki Buky^ii, 
a hjna 4^ki, ka wq waf^q ki b8rit, a nute yd k( dyil; a bgt tedi yau. 

A kewu IM9 a kgi tero, a kite leti ki Afotf^, a n^k ChUit yi bwotk, a ehynte t^rQ, 
a wiii bwQili Tunq, Ka Gghcach, jagQ i yjtn^> Ka chip feti yi bwiti, kine: dich 
yhu, wa fa wot. A duQk bwoti, a tgna ki bqle Nelwak, tQna mhchit, a buti ki 
muehit, a nigi, ka chy^t nam, ^ gtr, 

A bind, a piki Oban, a b^i yau, ka neks dwat adek, a k^, a Ubi TuAq, a 
nigi gitn, a mdgi gl^n, a dwigi, a tQn§, l^arg, a mag^ Tarq, a bind, a ton Kd" 
Bil&tf a migije, a giti Wn, a magi Wu, a giii J^gk^ a migi J^gk, a dwggi JS^qk, 
apiH WiAahoaL 

^ digi fofe Jon, a ji4i, a dwigi, a pik^ wiy Pieh, a tjni pack, a pika Tedigo, 
a yimi ffeflim, a gwaj^ ki ^k, kijt. A k§fjUi, a dqgi Pa^ean; a 0bS Dinjql, ka 
JDinjol i yhmtt* A nQge ggn, a mige i^wqU gitn, a kAii. A mage MwqmQ, a dgn 
pope Chql, i tig^ yi rdjh (ri^jit)t dyif, bogon, ^an boggn, giene boggn, by^l bogin, 
pysn boggn, kwot boggn, wgt (ygt) boggn, Iwak boggn ; peii i dbn^, S niidb yi rajg. 

A rgn rij^, riji Akgl, a kite leii, leti Ger, ka Lwak cKife. A ben bworig, Alantdrg, 
a tjabe rit, a mdgi g^n, a kjjfije Bil, a cKoge kin hn, a dgti rife Ku, Sjdgt, a bifi 
Lir, ka gy&ie kiU, ka ^ean kili, ka dyil kili. Ajage ri^ Ku kijane dich; ka 
dgk s, n&Hg, ka gyeng Asng, ka dyife neAg. 

A line kwgp yi bwoti rn^kg, a bgng, yiga bwoii mdttk, ye hin^ ye kiti ki Alan(ar, 
ka Chglg nif^hl kine: tiin^ dni tyiga Tdriik, g^ ki Nlnitii,^ ye Alan(arg niki niglt. 

Yik bwoh m^kg kild wak, yiga Bikadi;^ ka Bakadi blng^ ka tgna gat H Tib^t; 
a ion gut, ka Chgl r^na pack, 

Ka tirg dwggg, ka kwgp lin: Alanfarg n^git! Kd bUl g^ch, ka Chglg chgng 
bul; chune ming, A bin Turuk, afikafen. 

We were trayellixig, we slept on the road, and when the people (whom we 
bad sent to look for the way) came back, we (found out that we) had lost our 
way. We found a man, a spy, a war-spy. He asked, "Where do you come from ?'' 
We answered, ''We come from the country of the Shilluk people.** He 
asked, "From which district (of the Shilluk-country) are you?** We replied, 
"Prom Penyidwai." He (asked), "Prom which village?** We (replied), "Prom 

> that is, English. ' The Abyssinians. 
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the village Chen.'' He said, "Do jou belong to Aggdo? We replied, "Yes, we 
do.'' He said, '^All righf He took us and brought us to some other village, 
Duwat, then he brought us to AgSdo. He found out the chief, who (received us 
and) killed a goat for us, and then he accompanied us. We slept at Bukyeny. 
When the next day came, and it had become afternoon, he killed again a goat 
for me; the people (my companions and I) sat down. 

A war signal was given. The people went, and there was a fight at Atano, 
Shilluks were killed by the strangers, the Shilluks were chased throuj^out the 
country till the strangers came to Tonga. And the chief Gokwach surrendered; he 
was left alive by the strangers, they said, ''All right, we are firiends. ^ The strangers 
turned back, and marched straight towards Nyelwak. There they turned on an 
island (in the Nile), and while they were sleeping there, many of them were 
killed by the Shilluks, and many too were chased into the river, a great number. 

After that they came and sat down at Obang; they remained quiet there, 
for three months, then they went and attacked Tonga (again), some of the people 
they killed, and some they caught as slaves; they returned and marched to- 
wards Tftro ; they captured T&ro and came marching towards Khor Filus, they 
caught people there ; they came to Wu, they captured Wo, they arrived at 
Ngok and captured it; from Ngok they returned and sat down at Winyalwal. 

They returned to the Dinka country, but there they had no success, and so 
went back, and sat down at the mouth of the river Pich. They turned to the next 
village, and then went (across the river) to Tedigo. The chief Detim surrendered, 
he paid tribute in catde and men. From there the enemy turned back to Fade- 
ang. He cheated (the Dinka chief) Dingjol, and Dingjol surrendered. He was 
killed, together with his children. The enemies went away and captured MwgmQ . 
While they remained in the Shilluk country, the country suffered very much, 
there were no goats left, no cattle, no fowk, no dura, no clothes, no shields, 
no drums, no houses, no cow houses; the land was ruined to exhaustion. 

In that time a king was elected, king Akol, he fought a war, the war of Ger, 
and the people of Lwak (with their king Akol) were chased. Then came the 
strangers, the Ansars, ^ they outwitted the king and caught him. They arrived at 
Bel, and remained there. The (Shilluk-) king Eu^ continued reigning during this 
time. And the Lir-people' came and brought fowls, and cattle, and goats. The 
king Eq' reigned well, so that the cows, and fowl, and goats became many. 

About that time the fame of some other white people was heard of; they 
were coming, they were very strong white people, they came and fought the 
Ansars; when the Shilluks heard that, they laughed;* and it was asked, "What 
is their name?" And they turned out to be the Turks and the English. It was 
said, "The Ansars will surely be killed now.*" 

* the people the Derrishes. 

* = Knr. ' The Kordofan Nubas from Jebel Eliri. 

* for joy. 
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And again there came white people, from the interior, they were Abjssinians. 
The Abyssinians came, and marched towards the river, the Sobat; the Shilluks 
ran away to their villages. 

And the people returned to their villages, because thera was a rumour, 
''The Ansars have been killed.^ Then the drum was beaten, the Shilluks 
danced to the drum, they rejoiced. The Turks came and remained in the 
country. 

47. Tribal War. 

Kal ah/sl ^ bi?^ bia p^U ka kal ah/gl e b&iQ, ka len iit^. Ka ^f^ e kil, ha 

ddf^ Mfidi^f ka daf^ friglcQ tii chiH iili, bgr {h^dg) je gs, gtr, ka leti rpiQ, kafi 

nik ehyii ^f^ ehdp. Leh din, tyffi a mgn bia b^ tgrq da^, ka g§^ t^vQ pach. Bu 

^j» ma ksfi^ ma fii bldo took ki war. Je M bia bf^ Hbj^ ki t^r. Je lii lacha wQt ki 

*t/ey IwqL 

One family comes and goes out into the bush, and another fSunily comes, 
and they begin fighting. And a man is speared, and falls down; again another 
man is speared, (so they go on till on both sides the dead are) many. At last 
one army runs away: many people are killed, they are speared. Now the 
warriors scatter. The women come to cany the dead home. No one is lefi; 
out in the bush during night-time. 

(After a war) the people come to lie in wait during the night. > — The people 
are accustomed to urinate in the house, in a gourd.' 

48. The War of Nyeker. 

Jal m^kQ chwQld Nekir, wade Dor, t^k, ttk, ka e k^^Q^ ka tgna Tonoro b^ mQ^Q. 
Ka TgnQTH nigi, ka gq migS. Ka nqye yi Ybdit, ka e lofio ki Uii, ka mQha Dinjol, 
ka leti ehy^t yi Dinjol; ka leA gichi nam, ka len nek ; ka bia pach, ka € yewQ, 

Some man whose name was Nyek€r, the son of Dor, was very, very brave. 
He went and turned towards Tongoro (in the Dinka country) to capture. He 
destroyed Tongoro and seized it (its people and catde). And he was imitated 
by Yodit, he too raised an army and marched against Dingol, but his army 
was chased by Dingjol, he drove the army into the river, so that they died. 
Yodit went home and repented what he had done. 

49. The War of Deng. 

Jal miJco chwQla Dgn, ka farg^ i l^tb ki DuwQt; fa Ywildlt Ka len tin, tin 
YQ9i, ka lefi e kgto, ka je nek ga pyarq. Ka Ojano dwai, ka e ^1^, ka eko: Un a 
lii kgta mwql, ki mwol ch^. Ka e mdlo, ka e buto ki yg, ka je ka wok, ka kgrne 

' ThiB is blood reyenge; if one tribe has more dead thaa the other, it tries to kill some people 

of the hostile village. 

' for fear of being killed when going ont. 
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gin pSr, ha gt mK f^^ ^^ f^Sii^ ptich, ka e kgto, haji nek ga pyar anwgn. Ka Dgn 
kwaeho, kwacIiQ leii, ka ty^k e binq^ ka iQgQ bin gitn, ka fan pU e chunn. Ka ty^k 
ch^t^ ka gQ nigi; a k^i, a tqna wok^ fb\fi rjie Jan, 

There was a certaiii man with the name of Deng, his village fought with Duwat ; 
the name of the village was Yweldit. The war began, it began at the village 
Yonj, the army fought, and ten men were killed. Then aDinka man (a sorcerer) 
was brought, he made a charm, sajing, "The war must be fought in the morn- 
ing, early in the morning." So Deng arose early in the morning, and laid an 
ambush on the way; and when the people (the enemies) came out, he attacked 
them and killed (many of) them. The army of the enemy went back into the 
village, and when they came again, they killed fourteen men of Deng's. Then 
Deng begged, he begged for auxiliary troops; and an auxiUaiy army came. 
With them he went after the enemy, and the village (of Duwat) stopped 
fighting. 
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vil. TRADITIONS ON NIKANO. 

50. Nyikang's Parents. 

OBhyani ye Okwa^ ye i/ioma nam H mayi Nikan, Nakae, Ha Ke, Kaje ni kifa 
nam. Omya Nakae fana ^an, bldQ ki ddfi. Ka je ilii tuffQ kwom^ kine : toin^ yau ! 
A k^ Dak^ a kwari ika i/ian^ a nagi gltn, a buli, a ydbis a kobi Dak kine: d biila 
yhn I Kine: i ttch yi edi t Kine : a chdmd I Kine: NakayQ^ kwArd a chdm yi kwari! 
Kine: a chdmk ygn f Kine: yu k^la kffi t Kine: i ndm6I Kine: il yi tihii yi }'m 
ki chAm^f sha je hoikd nam, Ka dan mdki yi ikan, A kobi nan kine : nam ba kili 
yvh. kiti! Difa m^i^Jil Kine: di diri! u ywddd yin^ yi budh w^k yi kifA kilo. 
Yi fa tii fiinh wi^k yi ni litcola tr^ib. A j${ letid^ a ni bin lian wQk, cAf dQke kwdnit. 
Ka g^ mdki fihn, Ka chak man^ yi dif^lt ki nan. 

In ancient times Okwa (the father of Njikang) married the (woman of the) 
river, the mother of Njikang, Njakae, the daughter of Ee. And the people used 
to go to the river. The brother of Njakae was the crocodile, it lived with the 
men; and the people used to play on its back saying, "Our grandmother, eh!^ 
One day Dak went, he took the children of the crocodile, he killed and roasted 
them. When the children were searched for. Dak said, "I have roasted them.^ 
Nyikayo (the brother of Nyakae) said, '^How is that?'' He replied, "I have 
eaten them.'' Then the mother of the crocodile said, "Nyakayo, my grand- 
children have been eaten by your grandchildren." He replied, "Have they 
really been eaten by them?" He asked, "Where will you go now?" The woman 
replied, "I will remain in the river." Nyakayo said, "No, because you (and 
your children) will in your turn also be eaten by it (the crocodile), when the 
people (your children) come to wash." So the men now are caught by the 
crocodile. The crocodile said, "You (men) can never pass a river again, and 
you never will drink water from the river." Then Nyakayo (the man) said, 
"All right, if ever I find you (crocodile) lying outside the river, I shall 
surely stab you. You shall never sleep outside the river, you (shall only have 
sufficient time to) lay your eggs on the river bank." And a harpoon was made. 
During the time when the crocodile comes out of the river, the cows swim across 
the river; but (often) they are seized by the crocodile. This is the beginning of 
the enmity between man und the crocodile. 

[Another Report on the Descent of Nyikang and on the origin of tlie 

ShiUuk people, given in A. E. S. page 197: 

In the beginning was Jo-uk (jiaqk)^ the Oreat Creator, and he created 
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& great white cow, who came up otit of the Nile and was called Deong 
Adok (deaii aduk). The white cow gave birth to a man-child whom she 
nursed and named Kola (KqIq); Kola begat Umak Ra or Omaro (Omaro)^ 
who begat Makwa or Wad Maul (toat mol), who begat Ukwa (Okwa). 
These people lived in a fiEU*-off country, nobody knows where. 
Ukwa was one day sitting near the river when he saw two lovely maidens 
with long hair rise out of the river and play about in the shallows. He saw 
them many times after that, but they would have nothing to do with him 
and merely laughed at him. It should be mentioned that their lower 
extremities were like those of a crocodile. 

One day Ukwa found them sitting on the banks, so he came up behind 
and seized them. Their screams brought their father, Ud Diljil, out of the 
river, to see what was the matter. Ud Diljil, whose right side was green 
in colour and in form like a crocodile, whilst his left side was that of a 
man, protested mildly, but allowed Ukwa to take away his daughters and 
wed them, merely giving vent to a series of incorrect prophecies regard- 
ing them. 

Nik-Eieya (Nyakae), the elder sister, gave birth to two sons and three 
daughters, and Ung-wad, the youger, to one son only, named Ju, or 
Bworo. The eldest son of Nik-Eieya, was called Nyakang (Nik-kang or 
Nyakam, = JViitan^ and inherited the pleasing crocodilian attributes of his 
mother and grandfather. Meanwhile Ukwa married a third wife, whose 
eldest child, a son, was named Duwat. 

On Ukwa's death there was a furious quarrel between Nyakang and Duwat 
as to who should succeed Ukwa. It ended by Nyakang, with his sisters Ad 
Dui, Ari Umker, and Bun Yung, his brother Umoi and his half-brother 
Ju, acquiring wings and flying away to the south of the Sobat. Here they 
found the ShiUuk country inhabited by wicked Arabs, so they drove 
them out and founded a most successful Kingdom. According to their 
genealogy this would have been about 1200 A. D., or later. 
Nyakang had a creative power which he used greatly to the advantage of 
the Kingdom. In order to people the vast territory more quickly, he 
proceeded to create a people from the animal Ijfe he found in the forests 
and rivers. From crocodiles, hippopotami, and from wild beasts and 
cattle, he created men and women. When these had brought forth many 
children, the parent stock was removed by death, so that the children 
might not know of their origin. 

The new creation and their offspring form the ShuUa race or common 
people, in distinction from the direct descendants of Nyakang's fEUoaily. 
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The latter continue to bear authority and fill the priestly function to this 
day. All outside the royal and priestly line are accounted Shullas. 
Nik-Kieya still exists. She never died and never will. The western part 
of the Sobat and part of the White Nile is her fjEivourite abode. She often 
appears, usually in the form of a crocodile, but at times in different forms 
and always in the river or on its banks. No sacrifices are ever offered to 
her: When she wishes, she takes what is required firom among men and 
beasts; and when it is so, the people must not complain; indeed, it is an 
honour when Nik-Eieya is pleased to take her sacrifice of man or beast 
firom a family.] 

The Origin of the Shullas «. 

By Dr. T. Lambie, of Doleib Hill. 

Nyikang, Duwad, Ju, Okil, Otin, and Moi were tiie sons of Okwa. Okwa 
was the son of Omara firom heaven. Nyikang's mother was Nyikaya, Okwa's 
other wife was Ungwet. Nyikang and Duwad were twins, they lived feu* away 
to the south. Okwa was lost and his village was deserted, so tiie people asked, 
'^Whom shall we elect king?** Part of the people said, "We will elect Nyikang, "^ 
others said, '^We will elect Duwad," so it came to pass tiiere was war and the 
people were divided. Nyikang came and turned aside to tiie country of the 
Dim, and there he married tiie mother of Dak, and Dak was bom. Dak was 
wicked and killed some people of the Dim, and the Dim said, '*Booh! all the 
people are being killed!'' So they agreed to kill him, saying, we will kill Dak.** 
Another man, called Obogi, kept silence there at the council when they spoke, 
and when the people asked him, "Did you not understand our talk?** he said, 
"Ah!'' like a deaf and dumb person. And they struck him and said, "This fellow 
dit not hear." Then Obogi went to Nyikang and told him about the plot. Nyi- 
kang replied, "Ah! very well, we shall see." So the fiitiier came and brought 
a wooden figure and put it up. And his son Dak played on the tom (stringed 
instrument), and when he had finished playing, he took off his bracelet and put 
it on tiie image in his house, and tiie Dim people came to his house and speared 
the figure. And when they thought they had finished killing it, they said, "He 
is dead, good!" They went away, and all the people came and began to lament 
saying, "Dak is dead." They killed a dog, and when tiiey had finished. Dak 
came, while the people were dancing his fimeral dance. Dak came in and saw 
them. And Nyikang said, "We will separate firom you, we go to look for com.'^ 
So they came and stopped here in tiie home of the Shullas. 

> L e. 8hillak8. 
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5 1 . The Early Wanderings of Nyikang and his People. 

His Fight with the Sun. 

Ka bin je ktLk4 dugn^ fo^ sni ba Kir^M, fo^ a bini Nikin; a din fftn^ ge ki 




bgn Nikan, a pika fd\fi Titr^, fof^ niyd DAk. 

Ka DAk iki bidQ wiy buTQ, i fptnQ f/bm. A k6bi niyi gin kine: fin i i^ yi Dak. 
A k^ nh/i g^, a tyiki t^. A t6ti Dak kine: yi dwaih n^gi yi neyQ. A kgjl Nikon, 
a dwai abSbit, a yi^d^ bSbit, ka fldfS chyefie ggn. A k^ Dak, a flH kffi gnt, a ffimi 
iom. A bin neyi^ gin, a kiU, fn abibfi. Dak k^fa kaL A bgn Nikan, a kSbi kine : 
ikArd i n^gh yiniy\ gin* Ka neyi g&n e buogo, A kdbi kine: i, riy ^ji ehdn 
dnw^n I A fij{ chdn dnw^n, a yw^gi, 

Duki kd ttd^ b^nj^ b&ie, gi gir, ka Dak hidt w^k k{ kiL Ka k§ia yi mddQ. Ka 
neyi ggn e rinltf ka ywok i r^m^. 

Ka Nikan e ho: ya k^io! Ka e blno, ka k^la yi nam, nam mifcQ, ckwQUi Faloko. 
Ka je pika nam gni. Kd dedn i Idy^, de Isikan, kifa wdti, tcdti fii chAkd chtobbjt yi 
Nikan; kd i kidj^, ka k§tifb^ chan; ka 6jul i kid^, ka ^an ywddi, k^li ^ (dok) 
chdn. Ka e ko: yd yd/A ^an. Ka Gdri^ wQt chan, kd i kdbt kine: jdl, yi yhpa 
nit f Kine: yd ydpd ^an. Kine: d de m&i t Kine: ^ Nikan. Kine: de bfda kffi f 
Kine: kQldfofe Nikan. Kine: il pa^l pafe de Nikan. A dddgi, in djul; a k6pi 
Nikan kine : Nikan^ dean a yiti win ; ^ fkal mikq, bir (bir), pere DAk, ehyene 
dd atig^. A kdbi Nikan kine: tin lin, a ySt dtkl A ki^ DAk, a migi Girg, a 
tiyi gltn fin; a n^le ehyene gitn, a kip yiil w^h; a ehyati Wi, A bin chan, a 
chyite Ufi Nikan^ a nigi g^; a bin Nikan^ a kwafk f^^lh» d nwini ehdn; kd 
chdn dtgd mdl. A kg^ Nikan^ a kwdti^ ^gh* apio6diji, a pir^ji maL 

A bin ^d^, a bin my nam, ka je dwo^, ka g^ 6|n^ ka gi wafw m4ni ndm* 
Ka namytif d Wc A kdbi Isikan kine: gq kQla kffit A kdbi kine: d Hdif A 
wdAi yQ. A pQro Obi git mdl; a kdbi kine: Nikan, yd toAmi yi chdm, ChwiVi ydn 
Ha tik. A kdbi kine: Nikan, n di kiln, u ki^ yi tik, ka yi k^le bdn tik, A chwibi 
fd tik, a pyete tik^ a bino pdch gi ki tik. 

A piki Achyste-guok, a y9t fih, a da bwdfiQ, a dM^tk l^dit ^n^ a piki wiy PyOs 
a poj^i Dak, a pa^i wiy PAli. A k§j^ leti pach. A chy^e Ufi, a kiH ^d^. 

A giri Nelwal, a giri PipwSj^, a giri Addili, a giri Tidigi Pdlq; a k^ tgdib 
a giri Wau, OcKoro, Peiiikan Ofego, Akonwd, Mhrhi Orydn; my ere Nikan d ^m* 
A k^jlo, ena Nikan, a kdbi: i, Ch^lo ddnQ* 

Ajdgi Dak, a ksds$ ajigi Oddk, a kiijU, a Idiyin^, a f^. A miim tt^ii, kine; 
^ g^oh ^^ f A duQk Nikan, a kdbi kine : k^l dedn. ms,n yik gi tabate. A wdmi, a 
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KHii DuwQt Mj^gh* A rumif a Uni BwQch Hj^ffh^ a iMi ^il^ Hj^Q; a toni 
TuffQ hi fig 0,1 a iMi Okwon Hj^Q, a lofii Kudii Hj^o; a iMi rfdkwaeho H 

fipa. 

In ancient tunes the people came to the country Eerau, this is the country 
into which Njikang came. Here thej separated, he and (his brother) Duwat. 
Duwat said, "Njikang, where are jou going ?*' He replied, ''I am going to that 
place there.^ Again he said, ''Njikang, look behind!^ And Njikang turned 
round, and looked back, and he saw a stick for planting dura, which Duwat 
had thrown to him. When Nyikang came back to take it, he asked, "What is 
that?** Duwat replied, ^Go, that is a thing with which to dig the ground of 
your village!^ And Nyikang came, and sat down in the country of Turo. This 
is the country of his son Dak. 

And Dak used to sit on the ashes of the village and to play the torn (a stringed 
instrument). But his uncles (the brothers of Nyikang) said, '"The country is to 
be raled by Dak alone? (being jealous of him). His uncles went to sharpen their 
spears. But it was told to Dak, ''You are going to be killed by your uncles!^ 
Then Nyikang went to fetch an ambach, he hewed it, and made for it hands 
(so that it looked like the statue of a man). Dak went and sat down in the 
same place again, and began playing his instrument. His uncles came and stabbed 
him — that is, the ambach statue ; Dak went into his enclosure (unhurt). Nyikang 
came and said, "My son has been killed by his uncles.^ His uncles were afraid 
saying, "Let every man stay at home four days. When four days have passed, 
we may mourn him.^ The morning after four days were gone, all the people 
came (to mourn), there were a great many. Suddenly Dak came out from his 
enclosure and went to dance the made dance. When his uncles saw this, they 
ran away, and the mourning was finished. 

Nyikang said, "I will go l** And he came and went along a river, a certain 
river called Faloko. And the people setded on this river. Here the cow ran 
away, the cow of Nyikang, because of her calves, her calves used to be speared 
by Nyikang. 1 She went and came to the country of the sun. And Ojul ("the 
grey hawk^) went to search for her; he found the cow among the cows of the 
sun. He said, "I am searching for a cow.^ Garo, the son of the sun, said, "Man, 
what do you search for?** He replied, "I search for a cow!'' He asked, "What 
cow?** Ojul said, "The cow of Nyikang.^ Garo asked, "Where has it come 
from?** He answered, "From the country of Nyikang.^ Garo replied, "No, 
neverl Here is no cow of Nyikang. ** He, Ojul, turned back and told Nyikang, 
"Nyikang, we have found the cow! among the cows of a certain man, he is aw- 
fully tall, just like Dak; on his hands he has silver bracelets.*' Nyikang said, 
"Raise an army, and find the cow!** Dak went and attacked Garo, he threw 

* Whenerer Njikuig came to a new place, he killed a calf. 
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him on the ground. He cut off his hands, palled the bracelets off them, and 
chased the enemy's army; he came to the sun. But there the army of Nyikang 
was chased, and it was utterly destroyed. Then Nyikang himself came, he took 
an adze and aimed it towards the sun. He hit the sun, and it returned to the 
sky. Nyikang went and took the bracelet, with it he touched the dead of his 
army, and they returned to life. 

The people came, they came to the head (source) of a river, there they arose 
and approached the junction of the river (in boats). They found the river fiill 
of sudd. Nyikang said, ''Where does this come from? what shall we do ?** Their 
way was barred. Then Obogo ' arose saying, "Nyikang, I have finished eating. 
Spear me under the sudd!*' He said again, "Nyikang, thus I shall part asunder 
the sudd, and if you come to any place where the sudd is, you just follow 
after if So Obogo was stabbed under the sudd, and the sudd broke asunder, 
so they came to their place together with the sudd. 

He settled (with his people) in Achyete-guok, but he found the country 
occupied by the white people, therefore the people returned to this side of the 
river. They settled at the head of the Pijo (i. e. SohaC)^ Dak passed on to Wij- 
Palo. The army went home (it scattered because the war was finished). 

He, Nyikang, built the following villages : Nyelwal, Pepwojo, Adwelo, Tedigo, 
Palo. The people went on and built Wau, Oshoro, PenyikangOtego, Akuruwar, 
More, Oryang, these are the villages of Nyikang. Nyikang went saying, "Ah, 
there are still Shilluks left!"* 

Then Dak ruled, he went away;' (after him his son) Odak ruled, he went 
away^ while hunting game. The people were perplexed, and they said, "What 
is that?** Nyikang returned saying, "Bring a cow, that we may make a bier.*' 
When that was finished, Duwat ruled after him; when he had finished, Bwoch 
ruled after him, after him Dokot ruled, then Tugo, then Okwon; then Eudit, 
then Nyakwacho. (For the complete list see page 135). 

[A somewhat different report of this warfare is given by P. W. Hofmeyer 

in "Anthropos'', 1910, V, page 332; it runs thus: 

Nyikang heard of a country in which all ornaments and even the tools 

were made of silver. He made up his mind to go into this country with 

his sons and numerous armed people. The name of this country was wang 

garo i. e. the country where the sun sets and sleeps, and where the sun 

is so near that it may be seized with the fingers. 

Nyikang arrived in the miraculous country; in truth, numerous catde- 

herds were grazing here, and the young people were richly adorned with 

silver rings and silver sticks. Nyikang and Dag entered a hut, where a 

young woman was working. She was exceedingly beautiful; the Shilluk 

' Obogo means "albino" ; vide also page 157. 
' i. e. he died. 
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heroes had never seen her equal. Dag asked the woman, whether she 
would like to many him and go with him into his country. The woman was 
firightened, she sprang up, cursing the black fellows. But Dag replied, 
''Though we are black, and without silver ornaments, we shall show you 
that our arms are stronger than those of your men and that we may well 
venture to ask you for marriage.^ Thereupon the woman showed them 
the direction where her husband with his servants herded the cattle. 
Nyikang and Dag turned thither. 

It was just growing dark and the herds were coming from the bush, the 
men with their costly silver ornaments following. Dag at once rose, went 
to meet them, and soon a great fighting was going on. The man who 
wore the heavy silver rings was defeated, and Dag stripped the orna- 
ments off him. 

In the heat of the fight and on account of the scorching sun all the Shilluks 
feU down. Nyikang ordered water to be brought, with which he sprinkled 
his fallen warriors, and they all came to life again. Even the sun be 
sprinkled that it might not bum so hot, and presently it ceased burning. 
Finally the Shilluks were victorious and drove away the cattle and men 
of the enemies. These people are the Quadshal (Ewa Jal). 
When they had arrived in the ShiUuk country. Dag once more proposed 
to the woman to many her; but he was again rejected. 
Nyikang offered the prisoners in his country cattle, but they declined. He 
offered them ShiUuk women, but again they declined. So he gave them the 
privilege to seize and keep a number of ShiUuk girls and to coUect spears, 
sheep, and fat in the whole ShiUuk country, as often as a new king would 
be elected. As this was a lasting privilege, they consented to accept it.] 

52. Different Doings and Adventures of Nyikang. 

Nikino M kd (^S^Q) j^'i ^0^* ^<^ fi moho ni blnQf gi mdylt H y&* Ka yei M 
fiAafia, Ka iki Udi rfikan^ ka Nikan ddlU ka e blno, ka e ko kine: Ddk, ya ddJi 
yije mQkQ, Ka D&k e k4^, ka Dak ^li, ka Dak e b^tiQ^ ka e ko: yd ddlyijdk 
^{. Ka Nikan ko: d, liiri! ga di (ri)je a M wH g^t Kine: i^ y§i ^i waiia fehl 
A digi Daky a bin yi jgk sni, gi mdyo ki ydL A lok Dak e dkdk, ka p^ka yey 
nam. Ka jgk sni e binQy ka gs, kQla bute Dak ; ka ga mdkg ka gt kj^i fach. 

Ka jok gni e bldQ ki fach. Kd w^t g^ yi NikaAg ka ga kobQ kine : Nikan, b^ni 
WQti agakf Kine: WQte wafa fki lidlt ndu. A kobi Nikan kine: if de wQt lii g^ 
edif Kine: wQte wa lii g^ ki ^^! A ky§di Nikan kine: ^fi boggn. Kine: i, dafi 
d gtr ki yi l^il A kobi Nikan kine: i» boggn. A k^jLi, chwgla 6l6dli>. A kobi 
Hne: kal ^^1 Ka rfikan 4 bih^, A ksf^jal gni, a kQli liare, a chibi 2^6^, a kyari 

WB8TBR1CA1I5, Tlie SkiUnk People. 1 1 
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WQt, a ehyek UibQ^ fca ty^U WQt tigL A hobo Hne: chununi A magi i^r^ a giehi 
gitn ki htd\i a j^i^. A hobi rfihah kine: buhl Kine: 2, Oloalo, kwofi raehl gr^ 
^^ a nigit Kine: yid^f Kine: i, u ch^k d al firi dntn: ka iHi hfffre WQt Nikon, 
dd^ e tii ^ kifa OUdlfi. A bit tSro, a kobi Nikan kine: i! Oloalq jet u ehdgS ^ 
yi lOQn eni. Ka Oloalo kine: d^d^ (dg STS)^ U ny&i, ba fumi. 

A wikijame kwtr yi Nikan, a tii kyffre wqU Ka e ko kine : wot lit kygl ki afojo 
nit^nq, Hi chdm a tr^r, ni lana taqr, t ehdrntt- Ka gol dkyil^ gg kgle bane Nikan, 
ni chama chwai; ka gol aky^lo chama rino, gol aky§l chama bane. A rimi, mdk 
an a fum. 

Ka Nikan iii ka m kygr, ka je nioko tii ytt gg t^dit, jal gni ki ^mgn. Ka Nikon 
b&iQ, ka gg M rgna namJ'Ka Nikan tii ^li, ka Dak dwai, kd i biakh; ka kwdch, 
Ka Nikan e i^» ka hars, weki Dak, chSl kgy maye Dak. A yet Dak, a k(t^ ka 
jok mi ytdi, Ka gg rano nam, ka Dak kela nam ki yni; ka gg ginQ togk, ka gg 
rina nam, ka lian sni migi, ka go kiti yi ygi. Ka e bgnQ, ka Amin higd &Sn^. Ka 
g& bidQ ki pack, E HwqU ki wodi. A kwali rii gin, gg ki lUm^n. A dgn w§d^ 

A kiidQge nam. A Ar^ Nikanq bt chik, kajal m^kQ ii| chSti yin ki nam; fiin^ 
chwQla ga Oehwd. A kf^ ana Nikan, a kdiii JQch, JQch Ochamdor, a yigri gon, a 
kif^ OdQp, a kij^ man 6pun, kiti dok odqp, a migi, ^ bina wQk, a ^j^. A bgn 
nempi bdn^. A bida pack; a tii ehamQ ybch, foche Nikon, a ni elAm mqn ad^. 
A toeri Nikan, a kobi Nikan kine: kyau kejQ wiy Tor, jqk khn chtmi kijfip. A 
iki chamijop. A kgji liimin, a kobi: fpfe ydn ki rinql Ka e w^ ki lihnin, ka gg 
iiako. Ka gg niU nam, ka gilh, ka go mqgg nam, ka gg ib^ nam. 

Ka jok mdkQ M ki bg mai, g§, bia ki Olam, ka Nikon lii dili, ko Dak e kg^. 
Ka gg rgmQ ki gin; ko gg m&gS. Nikon ko: toeki yan, ko Dak i bdhlt, kine: bind! 
Ka ga k^li Dak, ka ga k^afacK ka gg wikl dttk dfin^; ka ga toiki tin alo^, go, 
ni gitti dean. K^l ^ean ki BachodQ, gQ iki ligh mi gin. 

Kajok mokQ b^da, ga kwar biooiiQ, ka gs, lii kfij^Q, ko lii lia ban; ko gs, ni to^H 
gyin^, tysne a ySt pii/i, ko ni kit rfikan ki Akuruwar; gs, lii maki gylfiQ, gst M 
gach ki feti ki yey dik. Chd{i, mok ffti d ^m. 

Jok mokq ba ytt, g^ ni kij^ gs^ yi nam, yi nam Abii^k; g^ lii ehomi ikwQle pQv. 
Nam gni chwold Nhotk. Ka Abudok e b^no, ka e picket kine: tofiniji kuni Kine: 
wi bit ytt. Ka Abudok kud^. Ka ga chamo ki rinQ; ka IwanQ lii plka wiy rinQ, ka 
jok sni e ba^o; e uQno* A kobi Abidttk kine: wu ra a bdii ufUnf Kine: wi l^kj^. 
Kine : yinQf Yi Iwano. Kine : wi chdkd nwitnb 1 Kine : wq fa M chUmh gin kwQma 
da Iwano. A ^i gsn pack yi Abudok. A kobi Abudgk kine: wi ch$k, wuna kwire 
ntr^/ A bidi, gna ban AbudQk, a weki kill. 

Nyik&ng used to go to the river-bank. And some people also used to come 
there, they were fishing in a boat, and suddenly the boat used to sink to the 
bottom. Njikang saw it, but he did not know what to do (with these people), 
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therefore he went home, and said (to his son), ''Dak, there are certain people, 
I do not know what to do with them.^ Dak went, but he too could not manage 
them. So Dak came home saying, "I do not know what to do with these 
people.^ But Njikang said, "Mj, why did you let the people go?^ He ans- 
wered, ''Well, the boat went down to the bottom !^ Dak returned and found 
the people again fishing in a boat. Dak turned himself into an egret and sat 
down in the middle of the river. The people came and were driven to the side 
of Dak; so he caught them and brought them into a (his) village (settled them). 
These people now lived in a village. And Nyikang was building a house. 
They asked, "Nyikang, are these your houses? Our houses (the houses of our 
father) are not thus.** Nyikang replied, "Eh, how then are (your) houses built?^ 
They replied, "Our houses are built with human beings.'' But Nyikang pro- 
tested, saying: "I have no human beings (for that purpose) l** They replied, 
"Why, you have a lot of people here with you everywhere!'' But Nyikang 
said, "No, there are none!" The man (the chief of these water-people) went; 

— his name was Oloalo. — (But he came again) saying: "Bring a man!" But 
Nyikang refused. The man went and brought his own son; then he mixed mud, 
he marked the place where the house was to be built, he prepared the mud 
and dug out the foundations of the house. He said, "Bring mud!" And it was 
brought. He said, "Stop now!" He seised his son and struck him with a club, 
until he died. When Nyikang saw this, he said, "Ah, Oloalo, you are doing a 
wicked thing! how can you kill that man!?" Oloalo replied, "Why?" Nyikang 
said, "Well, it now will remain a custom of your village, always when a house 
of Nyikang will be built, a man will die because of Oloalo." The people remained 
there. Nyikang said, "Ah, Oloalo, your people will always die in building this 
house!" Oloalo replied, "Never mind, they are many, they will not be used up." 

Nyikang gave him certain goods belonging to himself^ with which to build the 
house (of Nyikang). And he said, "The house shall be built with a black heifer, 
which shall be eaten in the night; during the night it shall be eaten." One family 

— they are followers of Nyikang — eat the broth, and one family eat the meat, 
one fSEunily eat the meat on the skin. It is finished; this report is at an end. 

Nyikang used to go to the river junction (of Sobat and White Nile), there 
he used to find some people who were cooking, a man with his sister. When 
Nyikang came near, they ran away into the river. Nyikang did not know what 
to do, and he called Dak. But Dak refused. He begged him. Then Nyikang 
went, and gave his daughter to Dak, as an indenmity for the mother of Dak. 
Now Dak consented, he went and found the people. They ran into the river, 
but Dak also drove a boat into the river and he drove them out onto the bank. 
They attempted to escape into the river again, but he seized the girl; he put 
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her into his hoat and came home. But her brother followed her, and they both 
remidned in the village. (Dak married the girl), and she bore a son. After some 
time they stole away, the man and his sister. Her son was left in the village. 

One day Nyikang went to fish with a hook. And a man (below the water) 
always used to break the fish-hook in the river, the name of this man was 
Oshwa. He, that is, Nyikang, now went to dig out the joch-plant, the joch of 
Ochamdor, he twisted it into a rope and tied the fish-hook to it, he fastened 
a piece of bread to the point of the hook, and so he caught the man in the 
river, he came out — it was a man ! His sister came after him. They remained 
in the village, they used to eat calves, the calves of Nyikang, and they used to 
eat the com which was cooked for making beer. At last Nyikang became 
angiy, and said, ''Row this man to the place of Witor, a place where he may 
eat buffaloes. ** (He was rowed thither, and) ate buffaloes. His sister also went 
there and she used to say, "Give me some meat!" He became angiy with his 
sister, and they fought. And (while fighting) they rolled into the river, they 
tumbled down a steep slope, and so went into the river again. 

Some people used to go fishing, to a place called 01am. Nyikang got into 
difficulties with them, and Dak went. He met them, and they were caught by 
him. Nyikang said, "Give them to me!'' But Dak reftised, saying, "They are 
my slaves. '^ Dak took them along with him and brought them into his village. 
He gave them big cattle, and the spear Alodo with which to kill the cows. — 
When people bring cattle to Fashoda it is their (these people's) property. 

There were some people, descendants of the white men; they became slaves. 
They used to give fowls. They were people found in the country before 
Nyikang was brought firom Akuruwar. They used to catch hens, and to offer 
them to Nyikang as a tax, in the middle of Dok. — That is all, this report is 
finished. 

Some people were fishermen, they used to go to the river, to the river of 
Abudok, they used to eat the calves of hippos. The name of this river was 
Nyewek. When Abudok came, he asked ihem, "From which place are you 
people?'' They replied, "We are fishermen." Abudok was silent. And while 
they were eating meat, flies settled on the meat; but these people would not 
suffer it, they were proud. Abudok said, "Why do you reftise that meat?" 
They replied, "We are afiraid." He asked, "Of what?" They answered, "Of 
the flies." He said, "You are proud, are you not?" They replied, "We do not 
eat anything on whose back there are flies." These people were taken home 
by Abudok. And Abudok said, "Ah, you will continue thus! You are the des- 
cendants of pride." They stayed there, they became adherents of Abudok, he 
gave them a setttiement. 
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53. The Man who sacrificed Himselt 

Kfsk a bin rfihauy a k^ Atulji H wate bane, a ywoda nam 2 rig^ yi tik. Ka 
Nikdn ejado yQ. Kajal ma dbigheficho kine: Nihdn, yi ri chunt Yijati ki ygf 
Ye ko : itwdy yd jdH yo, Ka e ko : kffi ya rUmi ki cham^ yd y bi, ka ya ckwtp ki 
tdfiy ka rimii mild nam, Hk u chSt Ka Nikan chwobijal sni^ ka rsm^ m^la nam, 
ka Hk e chodo. Ka Nikan yiti ki yo, ^ 

When Nyikang came, he went to the Elhor Atulfi with his followers; he found 
the river was shut up by the sudd^ so that Nyikang did not find a passage. And 
a certain man who was an albino,^ asked thus, "Nyikang, why do you stop? Is it 
because you do not find a passage?^ He replied, "Yes, I do not see a way 
where to pass.*' The man said, "When I have finished eating, I shall come, I 
will be killed with a spear, my blood will flow into the river, and the sudd will 
break away.^ And Nyikang speared the man, his blood flowed into the river, 
and the sudd broke away. Thus Nyikang found a passage. 

54. Nyikang and the River-peopla 

A kejfl Nikan wak, a tnifkiy a yode yA, rina wok yi lyifc, a kobi kine* jok, wei 
kdfd (kifd) yi y^i vmn I JQk gni ko : kipanQ t Kine yau, A kdfSy che ygi lii tona 
petl, ka go M dtdi yi Nikan. A bfn, a mAgi gin, a kQle ga pack, a Ume gin, a 
logo ban^ a toei gs, ton, gQ ni Idm gfft, A loge tygn lam, a wei ga Nibodo; ka Hi 
boti Nikan, CIiwqI gi hoar Wan, kwdre ysi ly&k. 

Nyikang went into the bush capturing; he saw (at a distance on the river) a 
boat, he ran firom the high grass to a place where the grass was burned, then 
he called, "People, let me get into your boatl*' The people asked, "Why?^ 
He replied, "Just let me go in." When he got into it, the boat went to the 
bottom (was about to sink, this being caused by the witchcraft of the people 
in the boat); but Nyikang pushed it up again; then he came and caught them. 
He brought them into a village; he taught them to pray; they became his 
slaves (his subjects); he gave them the spear and taught them to pray. So they 
became the people of prayer. He let them reside at Nyibodo; they keep the 
(religious) things belonging to Nyikang. They are called the descendants of 
Wang, the descendants of the boat of the grassless plain. 

55. The Lost Cow. 

Kwajul e kwayi dqk, d^k Nikan, ka dean aky^l e wdii, ka e k^ kal do DimQ. 
Ka e bifiQ: dean agon f Kine: dean (ok! Ka Nikan tdero, ka e ko: yap dean! Ka 

» Vide 51. 
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e k^dQ kun de chan, ha ye k^do, ka ye k^dQ, ka mdH vmn; a kgdQ, a toi^i fofe 
DimQ. Ka ^an ywod^ ^w^ifach, kafiki idryffc; a fyecl^: yi k^la kun at KqU 
foffi ]Sikan ha yafe dean, Ka d^ki mol a kgj^ kale dgk, ka ^ Nikan, ka go, k6li 
in. Ka e bin, waffq/dfe ChgL Ka deafk ktti kal dok. Ka fy§ch Nikan kine: dean 
a kSU ytn f Ka e ko: dean d waj^ifach. Chtogl §na Kwajul, bane Nikan. 

Ewajul herded c&tde, the cattle of Nyikang; and one cow disappeared, she 
went into the cattle-jard of Dime. When Ewajul came home, Njikang asked, 
''Where is the cow?*' He replied, "The cow is awaj.^ Njikang became angry, 
he said, '^Search for the cow!*' So he went westwards ("to the place of the 
sun*'), he walked and walked, till he had been on his way a year; he arrived in 
the country of Dime. There he found the cow, she had gone into the village, 
and was lying within the yard. They asked him, "Where do you come from ?^ 
He replied, "I come from the country of Nyikang, to search for a cow.^ The 
next morning he went into the catde yard, and drove the cow of Nyikang away. 
And he came and approached the Shilluk country. He drove the cow into the 
cattle pen. Nyikang asked, "Have you brought the cow?'' He replied, "The cow 
is here in the village.'' Therefore he was called Ewajul, the servant of Nyikang. > 

56. The Liar. 

Ojulo blda ga m^^, ka M tdlla kgn, ka M bsno^ ka M tbd^; ka 9^1 tdllafdj^y ka 
fit ^^9 ka iM tqdQ. A kobi Nikan, afyechi kine: OjuIq, yi re chik kifa tgdof Ko: 
a> mQi, todi ya! bsjni gin 9ii y&ni yd. Ka Nikan e n^j^g, e ko: jaly yi u chSk, yina 
twot. A chogi anan, a tiibt, a neau todQ kijaeh; a wtki go in, 

Ojulo was a friend (of Nyikang). When he went somewhere and came back, 
he used to tell all kinds of stories (lies) to Nyikang. Whenever he came to 
a country, he brought home a lot of stories. One day Nyikang asked, "Ojulo, 
why do you always lie so much?" Ojulo replied, "Ah, friend, let me liel That is 
what makes me feel well." And Nyikang laughed, he said, "Man, you will 
always continue in this, you are a Uar indeed 1" And so he continued, he used 
to tell stories, he bought the story-telling with the shoulder of game, which he 
gave to Nyikang.' 

57. Nyikang' 8 Quarrel with Duwat 

NikAn win Okwd^ omsn D^w^t foie Shila fh TjUrit^ y^na kdch dky^L KA 
NiekAn e wiri^ ki Duw^U Niekan tvQd^ DAk, Dnw^ w^d^ DlmQ. Ka Dak e fiakQ 
ki DimQ ki bAn rtch Niekan, chama bytU by^l DutcQt; DimQ/wdt roch. NiekanQ 
to^Q ki DuvfQt. — Niekan e kadq, e ko: Duw^t, c^! yA k^! Ka Niekan e ksdo, 

' Compare with this atoiy No. 51. 

' Bj giying the shoulder of the game he had killed, he "bought" firom Nyikang the privilege to 

tell lies. (This is meant as a joke). 
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i ehQfo, Ka DuwQt rma hhn Niekan Hne: Niekan^ shunil Niekan i hha. Kine: 
Hfll NiekanQ l^. Ka tdkigl lini kine: Niekan, kwaii tdk&gl bl kwaiijeil Bin 
Niekan fofe Shil^, fa (fach) Niekan hi loid^ Dak ki Shal, loQte aryau. — Wa 
(Wat) Niekan ah/gl i yigi nan lii mai ki rech. 

Njikang, his father is Okwa, and his brother is Duwat. The country of the 
Shilluks was (at that time) Turo ; there they lived in one pkce. And Nyikang 
became angry with Duwat: Nyikang had a son whose name was Dak, and the 
son of Duwat was Dime. And Dak quarrelled with Dime behind (or: on account 
of) the calves of Nyikang; they (the calves) ate the dura, the dura of Duwat, 
and Dime beat the calves. Therefore Nyikang became angiy with Duwat. 
Nyikang went away. He said, "Duwat, stay here ! I go.'' And Nyikang went 
away walking. Duwat ran after Nyikang, saying: "Nyikang, stop!** But Nyikang 
refused. Again he called, "Look!** And Nyikang looked behind, and Duwat 
threw a digging stick towards him, saying: "Take this stick to bury your people 
with!**' Nyikang came into the Shilluk country, (and it became) the home of 
Nyikang and his son Dak and Shal; he had (these) two sons. — One son of 
Nyikang became a man who used to fish. 

58. The Fish Ocholo. 

Jal frtlkq liin^ chwola OehSlo, bgda wat ban Nikan. K^ IwQke Nikan nam, ka 
ni Ugi reJQ, ka ni dtoanQ kine: buhl Ka Nikon M nhn, ka e bia pack, ka e fgi^ 
ki kdk, ka wijt ki^ ki apir, ka kgfa nam; ka e dwanQ, kine: bih, ka M kgle Nikan, 
ka reJQf ka ffQ lii baji. Jal e blda jwgh Ni chika dwang, ka go, M baj^, Ka Nikan 
e pido, ka bia pack, ka jal ffti yodi gq b^n paeh, di twarg wM dqk. 

DuH ka Nikan dogi gat Kajal ffii e logi l^ts, e chika dwano, kine: buhl Ka 
fii k^le yi Nikan, ka bach, ka e gitQ borq, ka Nikan bia paeh. Ka Ddk ehwol^ ka 
eko: D&gi, fka ffaj^, da rejo madugn ki yey nam ka; ya dili ddli, ka lii iiU sn, 
hi ditlit* Dik e ko: t, a rech anq ki nam ^f Ko: i, u teffiyin yau! R^Q, ma 
chwak^ duon charg; ka lii kele gn, tii bhjh biji, da ya dali in, tka ddfi. 

A kill I^k, ka gi ka (kgj^) nam; ka e dwan, kine: buhl Ka e kill sn, ka e bdjg; 
ka e biapach, ka e ko: ya ^li in! Ka Nikan ko: i, dtoin, yi niti ^fi ffil Ka 
bgl kik dade, ka e k^jLg, ka e dwan kine: bih! Ka e klle (0 kgle) witept gitn, ka 
kikpQfe Tfi. Kajal gni dwofa mat, ka eko: hi, Digi, kwofi rach, yi ba weii. Ka 
kgffl pache ggn, e Iggst ban, a gire faro, a chan liina Allnq, a glra tok ^ok. 

A certain man whose name was Ocholp (that is "Shilluk'') was a slave of Nyi- 
kang. When one day he accompanied Nyikang to the river, he became a fish 
and he lifted his head above the water, saying, "buhl"' Nyikang did not know 
what to do; he went home, made a fish-spear (a harpoon), and tied a fish-line 

' Vide page 159. 

' a mnch used exdamatioii of BUipriBe. 
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to its end. He went to the river again, the fish lifted his head above the water, 
saying, "boh!*' Then Nyikang stabbed the fish, but be missed him; — this man 
was a jwokJ He once more lifted his head out, and Nyikang tried to stab him, 
but again missed him. At last Nyikang was tired, and he went home. When he 
came home, he found this same man gathering cow dung. 

The next day Nyikang returned to the river bank; this man also returned; 
he lifted up his head out of the water, crying, "buh!^ Nyikang stabbed him, but 
he missed him, so he went on till the afternoon, then Nyikang went home. He 
called Dak, saying, ''Dak, son of man, there is a big fish in the river, I have 
fSftiled to catch it, I tried to stab it, but I fSsuled.^ Dak replied, "Well, what fiah 
can there be in that small river?^ Nyikang said, "Well, you just go and see it, 
it is a fish with a very strong voice. I stabbed it, but I always missed it. I do 
not know what to do with it, son of man.** 

Dak went, he went to the river. The fish lifted up its head, saying, "Buh!** 
He stabbed it, but missed it. He came home, saying, "I do not know how 
to stab it!*' But Nyikang replied, "Oh, my cousin, you have not yet tried 
properly.^ Dak made his spear handle straight, and went again. The fish lifted 
up its head, saying, "Buh!'' In this moment Dak threw the spear at the place 
where the splashing of the water was, and the spear fell on the fish (hit it). 
Then the man (the fish) arose, and said, "Ah, Dak, your talk is bad, you are 
a cunning one V^ He (the fish-man) went home, he became a subject (of Nyikang), 
he (Nyikang) built him a village, and called its name Alengo, he built it beside the 
brook Dok. 

59. Nyikang and the Sorcerers. 

Nikan ka e mQtiQ, ka e kedq /ofe nilkOf ka e ko:, t^ wa kobi adi f Je b^di gi 
ajw^k, ka Nikan a dali, ka e ko: bih, u je tick adi f Ko : il Ka e l^gQ yov^^ ka 
Nikan logq bdinQ, ka peA n%m^ ka je ini bgna, ka gi migi. Ka gs. k^l^^ paeh^ ka 
9& gik, pa gin (gin). 

JBir ga kwa wimdn, glr Twol^n. Ka wike dean, de nam^ ogigh* 

When Nyikang was capturing (men), he went to a certain country, and he said, 
"Ah, what shall we say?^ Because these people were witch-doctors, and Nyi- 
kang got into difficulties (trying to capture them). Again he said, "Why, what 
shall I do with these people? Ah, I have found outi'' And he turned into a wind, 
and then he turned into a cloud-shadow, and covered the earth (so that it was 
dark and the wizards could not see anything) ; so he caught them. He brought 
them, and built them a village. 

These are the descendants of the woman, they live at Twolang. Nyikang 
gave them a cow, a cow of the river, an ogego. 

*jwQk = "God**. 
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60. A War against Turtles. 



i2^ fi^ibg ehwQld M6i, amyen JNikan. Ka e jSk^; ka k^ia hi, n^iio fo\e jure 
miJcQf chwQla BifjQ. Ka go md^9 ka go nig{. 

Ka poffi rniko chwqla ()tQn, ka (Hon mQii/i. Ka e logo pUk, Ka feiie ghli. Cha 
ddf^ pikd pen, ko go ni kiji; ka hA niki pUk, A b^nq pack a dwai D&k; a kobi 
D&k kine : a gin (ffi^ t Jal sni ko : IM niiko, ya ddli in (ySn), d^ Ha fketnei ddf^^ 
leh ktchy daj^ lii kdjS kdj^. K^ gltn, e ko: e bit ano t Kine: i, ktichi ydn. A ko 
Dak kine: i^fa^ gin ho^ auf JE ko: not a^ril A tysn gin, a Qdi b§j>, a tin leii. 
Ka Dak e ko: wa ksfa mall Ka ki^a mal, ka tgro hope bine bfne kine: l^k pM! 
Ka (SrQ chilf2 ^2^^ P^- ^^ kwikk D&k, ka go }'dli wok, kaleii i ntk, duog^pach. 

Ka chika Uti frtlkQ tinQ, tin fofe BiIq, ka leti e kido, ka leA kgtQ lOQr ka midit 
bine bine; pofi sni e logo, mld^. Ka fki dime yi ddj^ ka ^jt M j^. Ka Dak chiki 
leti tinQ klti, ka Dak e kobo kine: kode }'S^I Ka ysdi kSt, ka leA flka feA, ki bute 
fan ini, ka e l^go, mxdo klti, ka e Ajng, ka Dak e ko: chwoti machi Ka y^de 
chwon mach, ka omtdo blnQ, ka lit gocha mach yi Dak. Ka yi^it fnidQ, ka len nek 
yi Dak, ka mak bine. 

A b&i (Irq pach, a kobi Mqi, omya Nikan, a kobi kine : Ddgi kicaii lau ! A 
kwan tau yi Ddk Yina rAmi n^^ ; a naji kwop b^n, a jikd. A tine leiii, a mQ'Ai 
jur nilkQ, a mAgi g^n, a logo, binS. 

A gsra wQt f. tbk, a kobi Nikan kine : Ddgi, WQt a gir yi tSk, d^ yi j^t kl kwdrlt. 
A kobi kine : dld^ (d§, gr^) f woda u giri yon yau ki Utnd. A tki glre kware tang,. 

A certain king called Moi, a brother of Njikang, roled the Shilluk country. 
He went oat to conquer some people called Belo (near Chai = Roseires). He 
conquered the tribe, and destroyed it. 

Again there was another country, a country called Oton, he went to conquer 
this too. But the people of Oton turned into turtles, they buried themselves 
in the ground. And when the people of Moi sat down, they bit them; thus the 
turtles were victorious. Moi went home, and called for Dak. Dak asked, ''What 
is the matter?^ Moi said, **I have been defeated, I do not know what to do 
with them, you son of the sister of man! It was a very hard war indeed, my 
men were awfully bitten in the rear.^ He asked, ''How so?^ Moi answered, 
"Eh, I do not know.'' Dak replied, "Ah, is not that a simple matter?'' He said 
"Cut sticks!" He sharpened the sticks, he made them like fish spears. Then he 
raised an army. Dak said, "Let me go ahead!" He went ahead, and he told 
all the people in the army, "Prick the ground!" So all the people, while they 
were walking, pricked the ground; thus Dak had the whole ground pricked, 
and the turtles came out, and the enemy was defeated, and they returned home. 

Again he raised an army, he raised it against the country of Belo. The army 
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went; it came to fighting during the night, the air was full of fireflies. It was 
the country of the fireflies. They fell upon the men, and the men died. When 
Dak fought against these people, he told his warriors, "Make grass torches!" 
They made grass torches; when the army came near the village and sat down 
there, the fireflies came; Dak said, "Light the torches!" They set fire to the 
torches, and when the fireflies came. Dak had the grass torches thrown at them; 
thus the enemy was destroyed by Dak, he caught them all. 

When the people (the warriors) came home, Moi, the brother of Nyikang, 
said, "Dak, take the royal cloth (become our king)! Tou are a man of many 
thoughts, you know all matters!" Dak took the cloth, and he ruled. 

He raised an army to wage war against a certain tribe, he destroyed them, and 
they became his slaves. 

While Dak was absent, a house was built (by Nyikang and Moi) ; and when 
he returned, Nyikang told him, "Dak, we have been building a house (for you) 
during your absence, but there are not sufficient poles." Dak replied, "But what 
does that matter? I shall build my house with nabag poles." So it became a 
custom for the people to build with nabag poles. 

6i. Praising Nyikang, 

Ka hvdys. ^ ^ chtDou, ka tUn leii tygk, ka e k§do^ ka e kgtQ, Ka len nigi. A 
hhi tgro, a mQge ^Qh a kul ^k^ a g^r peA. A ummi g^Q, a chip ji hir^, mok 
chip MtDomo, vnQk chip TUn. 

Our grandfather, 1 he roared, and he surrounded the enemies on all sides, 
and he went, and fought. He killed the enemies; then the (Shilluk) people 
came, they caught the cattle (of the enemy), they brought the cattle. They built 
houses in the country; when they had finished building, he appointed watch- 
men (men who had to watch the boundaries of the Shilluk country against their 
enemies), some on the northern boundary at Mwomo, and some on the 
southern boundary at Tonga. 



* L e. Nyikang. 
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viiL PRAYERS 
AND RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES. 

62. A Prayer to God. 

Maid yiriy yina jwQk, <ff gQ kwacha yin hi war. A k6r ji hidi chdn htn* Ka 
clAffi ki hiU Idm, chafd ri^ a nini H toQi^ nind tL Di git nMh yin ki gin cham a 
M wikije, Hpik a ni mat, ki wH a kdri yin. Bun anfi^ toijii yinajwQJk; yina 
Igh kwa Nikanq; fan^ win a cKoHi kijwqk; yina lok kwd, ki fiari Ddk. A yigi 
ryah ryak fa mijS yin t Nami d ekini ind diitn, f& j^ rgm^fa k ef^ yi; yina 
jwQk, da go fii limi msn f fO'tfi yif^y yin^ JwqJc, ki sna yik Nikani ki lidri Ddk f 
Ds. whl fa migi chi f Fana yin n tini mdL 

Choj^ kd dean chwQp, kd wdi kwatif kaJinre nam a re da jwQJk^ ki pi wsfe r^« 
Ka yij^ ^ian nQl, tway tyilo, ka bdt ydn ngl, ka fal dndndndn ; fa bil yi ji. Kd 
chwdi mdfd^f ka Jigii feti, mQk jwok. 

"I implore thee, thou Ood, I pray to thee during the night. How are all people 
kept by thee all days! And thou walkest in the midst of the (high) grass, I 
walk with thee; when I sleep in the house, I sleep with thee. To thee I pray 
for food, and thou givest it to the people; and water to drink; and the soul is 
kept (alive) by thee. There is no one above thee, thou God. Thou becamest 
the grandfather of Nyikango; it is thou (Nyikango) who walkest with Ood; 
thou becamest the grandfather (of man), and thy son Dak. K a famine comes, is 
it not given by thee? So as this cow stands here, is it not thus: if she dies, does 
her blood not go to thee ? Thou God, to whom shall we pray, is it not to thee? 
Thou God, and thou who becamest Nyikango, and thy son Dak! But the soul 
(of man), is it not thine own? It is thou who liftest up (the sick).'' 

That is all; and the cow is speared; and the contents of her stomach are taken 
out, and are thrown on the body of the man who is sick ^is with God*^); and 
water is poured on his body. And one ear of the cow is cut off, (it is cut into 
strips, these are tied together and the whole) is tied round the leg (of the sick 
one). And the right foreleg (of the cow) is cut off, and it is cooked at once; 
the people are not allowed to taste of it. They make a little broth out of it; 
that is poured on the ground: it is the thing (property) of God.* 

63. A Prayer for Rain and the Ceremonies connected with it. 

Tyffii a mdn hi linlt^ ka ga hsn bgn bgn^ k^ bi gdp M hUji, ka gs. b&Hb ka 
Tij^ e wlir, ka ga fnwQnQ, ka gi gwidit ki bur kwarQ, ki bur loJQy ki bur tar^ ki 
chilQ. Ka rUm ga gw^ty ka ga chbntt» ka by^l e gUit^ ka ^an kil^ ka ^ean chw$p, 

' This is said to be the only prayer to jwok. It is prayed on any occasion when a trial, as sick- 
ness, famine, war, falls on the people. The prayer is said by "old people", by the chief^ or some 
other respected person of the Tillage. The BhiUiiks were taught it by Nyikang. 
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ka jptn nil wqJc^ ka Child (ChoUo) bgriQ b^ne bine^ kd ttrit chtni^, ha weni hi war, 
ka tSro chono, ka riji a kwach : 

Ya kwache ki indjjdfiQ, md k^la ^ga. Pen e rid jur, LM-dirQ ch^ d^ tbllo. 
Yd kifd yi mAyi baiUda lia Nyivcaii Akolo, i/kan Niharui, 

The women come, all of them go to scratch the ground for mud, then thej 
come and besmear the temple of the ''king^', they prepare the mud, and make 
stripes on the temple with red ashes, and with black ashes, and with white 
ashes, and with soot. When they have finished this drawing, then they dance. 
After this dura is pounded, a cow is brought, the cow is speared; they bring 
out the little drum of Nyikango, and all the Shilluks come, and the people 
dance, and when the night comes, they continue dancing, and (while dancing) 
they pray to the "king*':' 

"I beg for some litde things (food), to put into my mouth. The earth has 
been spoiled by the people; Lenydaro^ is travelling (on the earth). I go to our 
grandfather, the chief of the daughter of Nyidwai, to Akolo, the children of 
Nyikango/* 

64. A Religious Ceremony, 

The people went, the tom (the small drum belonging to Nyikang) was beaten, 
they danced to the tom; and the people were beaten by the king;* it was a 
very strong drum. When it was finished, the people put the drum on the ground; 
then they told stories about Nyikang. After that, the people went into the house 
of the women (or the slaves) (of the king). The spear of Nyikang was brought 
out, and the people bowed their heads. A sheep was brought, it was killed; the 
spear of Nyikang was washed with water; the people ran to the river bank. 
They beat the tom vigorously, then the people came back to dance. After that 
they scattered. The next day they beat the tom again, the people came again to 
dance, and after four days they dispersed. 

65. How the Cattle is brought across the River. 

When the chief of a village wants to talk about the cattle, he assembles the 
people, and addresses them, ''Te people, the grass is finished now, what shall 
we do concerning the cattle?^' The people reply, ''Ah, that is your business!" 
He says, ''Well, bring the wizard!" The sorcerer comes, and a goat, a spear, 
and a hoe are given to him. And he says, "Milk the cows!" And the cows are 
milked, early in the morning. Then he says, ''Loosen the cattle!" They take 
the ambach boats, and the cows come (are tied) behind the ambach boats. The 
sorcerer ties grass together, and he ties it a second time on the side of the river 

* the 'Idng'' is Nyikang or any other ancient king, to whom the temple is dedicated. 

' ''the army of Daro**, perhaps a mythical allusion. 

3 that is, they tamed into a state of trance, being possessed by the spirit of the deceased king. 
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bank. Then the milk is poured into the river, and a club is stuck into the ground 
in the river. The sorcerer goes* into the river, and says, "Bring the cattle !^^ 
Now the ambach boats are thrown into the river, and the sorcerer lies down 
in the middle of the river. The cattle swim (behind the boats). The sorcerer 
sings a song of the crocodile; the crocodiles belong to his family (to the family, 
the clan of the sorcerer). 

When they have arrived on the other side, an enclosure is erected, and the 
cows are tied to their pegs. Then another sorcerer is called, and he performs 
his witchery on account of thieves (to keep off thieves). The cattle are seized, 
a cow-house is built, and that is all, the people setde in this place, a place with 
gras«j. 

66. Preparation for War. 

LM, keh i ch&gii ajwogo lii de dwdi, kd ditk goA, ha e linOt ha dy^Jc gwdchy ha 
ton gtodchf ha yai hgnQy hd akit hit, Ka iQn mtn pin, ha tqn ahysl mtn pM ; ha 

ahit twSchi rS, Ka yai e b^no, ha hela dhit ; ahete ya mals e tiocJQ btcdl tirL 
J^dr^ mdh yi ahit^ ha i^i chip wAi^ ha ndne a lii mah lii chip wdi, Ka je chQt^ H 
dtch, Ka tin, ha yai hdfl: fihe fM. Ka oiiwoh hwiii, ha tiyi fii^, ha yeji hah, ha 
wij^ ngl, ha wdi hal with, ha lii l&i h§j^ jk, Ka wich atiwoh ha hwaai yi ajwigd, 
ha fii 2^ fof^ sni hi littn yau U^ yih toiche oiiwoh u nino hundo for^ gni, ha yi hine: 
fofi sni de chy tilts hwof ajwogo, U yih tviche oiiwQh js nino hun adi IM, ye hine: 
len rach! Ka ajwogo e f^l^ hifS, ha yeeh h^, ha hit, ha mgho chiki hdtit, ha 
<y^Qgo h§dQ, ha Ofhwqn nilho k^l, ha nih, ha tciji chihi (ch§ki) wil^, hA l^ yi 
ajwon sni, ha e ho : doch I Dwai t^ro bsno ! Ka t^rQ bjjno, Ka wai hw&iii, ha go 
lini ri tirlt, Ka e hmfo. Ka wich otiywoh ha y hwthfiifeA, Ka pi 0^, hd git ttni 
re flro. 

When a hostile army comes near, the sorcerer is sent for, and cows are 
loosened (are given to him), and when he comes, goats and spears are collected 
(and given him). Then the people come; a rope is made, and a spear is stuck 
into the ground ; the rope is fastened to its top ; now the people come, and pass 
below the rope. The rope is above, it is tied to the point of the spear. The man 
who is touched by the rope (in passing below it), is placed separately. (All 
these do not go into the war, because they would be killed). Thus the people 
walk (below the rope) a long time, till all have passed. Presently the sorcerer 
says to the people, "Sit down !'' A he-goat is brought, and is thrown on the ground. 
It is cut up, and its head is cut off; the contents of its stomach are taken out, 
and are thrown among the people; the head of the he-goat is taken by the 
sorcerer, and thrown towards the hostile country, in the feice of the assembled 
people. K the head of the he-goat points in the direction of the country of the 

'if. 
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enemy, it is said: "The country (of the enemy) will be defeated;'^ that is the 
talk of the sorcerer. But if the head of the he-goat points towards their own 
army, they say, "It is a bad war!** In this case the sorcerer makes his witcheiy 
once more, grass is brought, and is tied on a rope, and after that it is tied again; 
then the sorcerer goes to bring another he-goat, it is killed, and its head is 
again thrown, and when the sorcerer sees (that it is in the right direction now), 
he says, "All right! Let all the people come!" The people come, the contents 
of the stomach are taken, and are thrown on the bodies of the people. Then 
the sorcerer goes. The head of the he-goat is buried in the ground; and water 
is put on the fire, and sprinkled on the people. 

Now the army goes to fight. And people are killed, the army is defeated. 
The people come and bury their dead. Then they remain (in anns). Another 
sorcerer is sent for; cattle are given to him. And he works (his witchery), he 
is a most powerful sorcerer. When he has finished his doings, the army goes 
to fight again. Now they defeat the enemies and kill many people; after that 
they come and return home; they are satisfied. The people go to the king, a 
royal ambassador is called (and sent to the chief of the enemies), the people 
make amends for the men they have killed, they pay twenty cows; they go to 
loosen them, then they return home, and sit down.' 



' After a war (among diffarent Shillnk tribes) each army makes amends to the hostile tribe for 
the people that have been killed; these amends consist in a number of cattle. 
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IX. STORIES ABOUT SORCERERS. 

67. The Cruel King. 

Ka riji mikQ flwQrBabq, ha ejago, kick, e n^goje, lian a ^cJiq, kd git n^gi- 
Ka € ho: glr wQtl Ka fQt (wQt) gtr, Ka yot d^gs, fndlf ka fifie kgfa WQt hi lian a 
4aehQ mdjiiT. Ka raf^ ffii ko: tuk ^ wQtt Ka ChiUt biuilt' Ka iHi wutq,: Chil a 
bdA I Ka e jg. 

Ka fin milkQ r^y chwQla Na(5, ktcL, Kajdk dwai; ka e fichu kine: ST^ (yil^i) 
dtoJt d nigif Jago ko: I, ktichi win! Kajak nigi. 

A certain king called Ngwo-Babo, reigned; he was very, veiy cruel; he killed 
people, even women he killed. One day he said, "Build a house I*' And a house 
was built. When the door of the house was plastered (when it was finished), 
he went into it together with a young girl. (Then the door was walled up).' 
The king said, "Open the door!*" But the Shilluks refused. The king began 
to sing, but the Shilluks refused; so he died. 

And another king was elected, whose name was Nyato, he was very cruel. 
He caused all the chiefs to come, and asked them, "Why did you kill my 
cousin ?*' They replied, "Ah, we do not know.'' He kiUed all the chiefs. 

68. King Nyadwai trying the Sorcerers. 

RQti JNaduHitf ejagi; a kwinifeA, a kiji ysj^fen, a kali nir, a f^li. A ehM( 
djwltk, ajwQgQ bgne, a pt/echi gin, kine: VHj^ejtikj yd ddU yiginf^ wu (ru) fiii. 
Ka ajwQgo mslcQ lii bgnm, ka lii linQ^ ko : •gwdtd pack, Nadwai ko : p^k piA I Ka 
mgn fi| binQy ka ii| lino, ka tii ko : gwdtd pack. A bgn jal AjwQgo, a b&i jal 
AdoJcony ka rifl ko: d! A bin jal Nindrity a koH kine: f, kil pil Ka pi kal; ka e 
l^gQy ^ffi ehini kipi, ka bys.1 kwAAiy kd i ndfTi^. Nadwai ko: nigi djw^kl Ka 
g^nik. 

Then Nyadwai was elected, and he reigned. One day he had a hole dug into 
the ground, he ordered wood to be put into it, and to set it on fire (and to cover 
the whole with earth). Then he ordered beans to be brought and to be cooked. 
He assembled all the witch doctors, and asked them, "You children of chiefiB, I 
do not know what this humming in the earth is!** (meaning the noise caused by 
the boiling of the beans). One of the witch doctors came, he listened and then 
said, "That is something bewitching (or cursing) the village.'* Nyadwai replied, 
"Sit down there !^ Another came listening; he too said, "It is something 
bewitching the village. ** Then came the man (the doctor) of Ajwogo, after him 

* In this waj the Bhilluk kings are buried. The king wanted to try his people, whether they were 
£siihfiil to him. 
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the man of Adokong, ' and the king said, "Ah I'' Then came the man of Ningaro, 
he said: "Well, bring water !'* And water was brought. He washed himself, he 
washed his hands (as a preparation for eating food) ; then he took the beans out 
and ate them. Njadwai said, "Kill all the other witch-doctors !^ And they were 
kiUed. 

In the time of the reigning of king To, some Dinka man whose name was 
Lengyang, came into the Shilluk comitiy, and lived there. He was a sorcerer. 
Towards the end of his reigning To ordered the sorcerer to be brought, and 
he lulled him (on account of his sorcery). On that a war arose with the Dinkas, 
and they fought at Tonga; Tonga was destroyed. Then the king said, "The 
whole army shall go!'' And the Dinkas ran away. 

69. The Vision of the Sorcerer. 

There was a certain man whose name was Wet Kwa Oket, he was also called 
Agweratyep, a very strong man; he was a sorcerer. One day he had a vision, 
and he said," The white people come!^ And the white people came, the country 
was destroyed by them. And he died, and was mourned; but before he died, 
he said, "Ah, the chieftainship shall be taken over by Ajalong after my death. 
But the man who kills me by his witchcraft, he too shall die aft»r me.^ And 
he was mourned, and his steer fell under the dom palm.' And the man who had 
bewitched him, was struck by lightning, and died; for he had been curaed by 
the sorcerer. And all the people believed in him, saying. "Agweratyep is a strong 
man indeed ! "The medicine men were afraid, and so the village lived in a peace- 
ful condition.^ 

70. Agok. 

Jwgk chwQla Aggk^ mfl^ii ton jal yaj(. Jal meko beda ajwQgo, ka dean yto^§^ ka 
dean yi tayifM. Kaje rsjaa kal, kaje ho: ^ AgQk, ^Lean a {gu. Kine: e neke yi 
nql Kine: kuji. Chonji! Kajech$n; ka e ko : nati, faf/e yin a ywop ^eanf Kine: 
yani Kine: kipanqf Kine: yi pdMyin! Kine: hiy yi ha pyifo, toat fyau, liint 
tdch! yi re ekdk yiyhb^ hi ^ tero^ YdfaAe yiti au, mid kick. Kine, |j de tofi fumi 
Kei, cm! A chili ki dQk ddik. 

Ka jal sni e k^, ka he gote yi pwo^. Ka jal ini tttk yi Aggk, kine : nad, ksj^ 
jal yafi chinil Kd i b§do^ chwQla ggn a lih Ka mwQl ka e ke^io^ ka gin gni ywode 
yifwodQ. Qo gSlfH, ka bia pack. Ka e hobo kine: giche rnekq e gil yi fwo^Q, yi 
jal ya^. E ko: ddp^tt^ pyijiydn f Yi cha k6p2 kSp^ kine: k^ jalya^ a yip pwo^Qf 
Kine: kgj^I Kine: yi re bMf Kine: chwQla ga lake yau! Kine: ti, ch^i^ tirjtl A 
ch^n tir^i a pichS kine: jal yd^ yin neka nQJef A ty§k 

' Thej did not know the cause either, except the last, who found out the cause of the hamming, 
a The "medicine men" are the ''bad sorcerers*', who tiy to kiU people by their witcheiy. They 
are called here *'JQ ytf^*^ "men of medicine'', as opposed to the ajwogQ, who is supposed to 
work for good. ' vide Introduction. 
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There was a j wok ' who was called Agok ; he was manifested by a certain wizard. 
A certain man was a wizard. He bewitched cows, so that the cows fell down. And 
the people ran to the house (of Agok) saying, "Ah, Agok, a cow has died.^ 
He asked, "By whom has it been killed?" The man said, "I do not know." 
Agok ordered, "Assemble the people." And the people assembled. Agok asked 
(the wizard), "Man, is it not you who bewitch the catde?" The wizard answered, 
"Tes, it is I". Agok asked, "Why?" The wizard replied, "Because I want to 
try you (whether you are able to find out who did it)." Agok said. Ha, you 
are a cursed one! You cursed black-eyed one! Why are you always bewitching 
the catde of the people?" He answered, "Only to try you whether you really 
are strong." Agok said, "WeU, we have met. Now go and make amends!" He 
made amends with three cows. 

Then the man went away and planted (a charm) in a field. The proprietor 
of the field was (while sleeping) wakened by Agok> with the words, "Man, 
go, there is a wizard in your field." But the man did not go, he thought 
he was dreaming^ The next morning, when he went to the field, he found the 
charm which the wizard had put into the earth. He came home saying, 
"Something has been planted into my field by a wizard." Agok said to him, "Why 
do you ask me about this matter? I have told you already saying, 'Oo, the 
wizard has planted a charm into your field. Therefore go !' Why did you refuse ?" 
He replied, "I thought I was only dreaming." Agok gave order, "Assemble 
the people!" When all the people were assembled, Agok asked, "Tou Tnzarc 
why have you (tried to) kill people? you are going to kill the whole village 
(„you surround the village with killing"). He answered, "It is not I." But Agok 
replied, "Tou cursed one, I will surely kiU you!" And he killed him. When 
the witch doctors saw that, they all repented, and they were much afraid. Then 
the people scattered. 

And Agok was called king by the people. The people listened to his words 
(were obedient to him). They used to say, "K any man becomes sick, he goes 
to Agok, that he may be helped." He gives him (that is, the one who wants 
help gives to Agok) cattle, two cows, one cow is speared (sacrificed), and one 
he keeps alive, it becomes the cow of jwok. 
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' "god". ' It is not meant that Agok went to wake him, but he wakened him in a Tiaion, 
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X. CREATION. 

7 1 . The Creation of Men. 

Dtan fant ii'An^' a lUviUi ib^n^. Wit/ fi fang, jwQk, Wd hwQle jwgk ffffi dry^u, 
min h Uji^f mar yi m&y^ m^n & ti^r, chit. Kff^ binjwQk, e iio{j min a tdr, tnin 
a lofQf lij kdn. A kobi jwQk Hm: ivi hinif E^ine: bogitnl^ A kobijwQk Hne: i* 
w6U yin lA lAne yau! Yan tndri min h thr, tygn d Idjjtf ujaki min h tdr. A 
kiii With, pia min h lAjh. A koHjwQk: M (H^) hiUf Kine: I ehdkd led kdle 
ydu. A wihi waH^ bwdfiif a wild twoeh bwaiiQ, a wild gijiy a wikkjam b^ a 
fniri yijwgk. Ajttk tygn a tojQ yi obuxMli anan. 

The cow is our grandmother, she bore a gourd. Our father is God. We were 
two of us bom by God, (a black one and a white one). The black one was 
beloved by his mother; but the white [one was hated. When God came, she 
showed him the white one, but the black one she hid. God asked, "Why do 
you hide him?"" She said, "For nothing." Then God said, "Well, do but hide 
him, I like the white one.'' The black people shall be ruled by the white people. 
On that she brought the black one out too. God asked, "Why do you bring 
him out?'' She said: "Oh, I just brought him out (without any special reason).'' 

To the white one were given the book, and the gun, and the sword, and 
all kinds of goods, he is loved by God. So now the black people are governed 
by die white.' 

7 1 a. On Totemism. 

WudQ ki aghh H Din kdk H yey ktnis ffi^ <> chwik. Ka Din bia paeh, ka wudo 
k^fnU ka agak efirjt, ka a fito^tt win yj Dgn. A bpi AJewQe H ret DuwHt, a 
binefdie Chgl, a ygnje ri^ Ka n^ tcgn, ka mokn kg^ FeAikan OduroJQ, a dino 
ki FeAidwaiy fang, dini win. Kwafa Jo/^n^ wq^i JNabSl, ka b^ufofe Chql, ena a 
fiwQm AtQn, e lii rij^ ffia Adefalu anan. 

Wudo, ki igik w^t wan, fa chim yi win hifa dwalq. 

The ostrich and the crow and D^n^ were split' out of the gourd, all three 
are three-twin children. Dgn went into a certain viUage, the ostrich went into 
the bush, and the crow flew up. We were bom by Dgn. AkwQe (the son of 
Dgn) came in the time of DuwQt (a brother of NikdnQ), he came into the 
Shilluk country to the people of the king (that is to Fashoda). And when we 
became many, some went to Fetiikan Oduf^Q, but some remained at FeMdwai. 

RemarkB see on page 179. 
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Thas we separated from each other. Our grandfather was Joikahy a son otlyabil, 
he came into the Shilluk country; it is he who married Aton. He was king. 
That is the beginning of (the village of) Adefaln. — The ostrich and the crow 
are of our family. They are not eaten by us on account of the cluyajg-sickness. 



' vAni, "our grandmother*. Here, as is sometimes the case, the pronoun of the third person 
sing, has the meaning of the first person pL 

* I^ere is not, ris. a reason. 

' With the exception of the first sentence this report is recent, because it relates to whiU and 
Uctek nun, 

* These three are the '^parents'' not of the whole ShiUuk people, but only of the tribe Fenikan, 
which lives at the mouth of the Bobat. Each tribe has its own "parents*, which generally are 
animals. 

* This means: the cow (see page 156) brou^t forth a gourd, the gourd split, and out of it went 
forth the ostrich, etc. 
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XI. ANIMAL STORIES. 

72. Hare and Hyena. 

Afddjiti^ um H MK i mh H td ydljwik i nbih, kd dfUjit 
Hare he travek with ju^Ar^i^he stays in under tre^jjufitk he sleeps, and hare 

i b^ mdL Kd ji Ih^s ffi ^t^; afoaJQ ko: dwbf^ mdl, le9i^ 
he stays upright. And people come, they many; hare says: rise up, war 

d bi. Jwik i kb kirU: I4dk yau. Kd Uh i h^y kdmd mak 
has come. Jwgfi he says thus : stay just. And war it comes, begins to seize 

<^foajfi ki jtvQJk. JtDfik i ko: afoaJQf mak tydld,* kd tydli rndk^ kd 
hare and jwqL Jwqk says : nare, seize feet my, and feet his seized, and 

jtogk i wAAh* Kd IM i ki^, kd jwik i ko: afoajQ^ h^l Ka afoajn 
jwQk he disappears. And war it goes, zsiAjwQk says: hare, go! And hare 

jfc^y afoaJQ, k^i^ yi ipoijh ^' ^t^il^^ kine: if kine: tod fd u^2|?^ 
goes, hare went to hyena, says: hyena! thus: eh? thus: we not shall travel? 

i kb: hwil Kd ai ib^. Kd oi kiH^ {d y^ kd Wi i linb, 
he says : yes ! And they go. And they went below tree, and war it comes, 

afoaja i ninb» ipogp l^djt mdl^ 6pvoj^ e ko: afoaJQ, 1M i hi! e ko: 
hare he sleeps, hyena stays up, hyena he says: hare, war he came! he says: 

bidi ydhl Kd Wi i * y>^J^9 ofoaJQ ko: mak tyiddl ka afoaJQ 
stay just! And war he approaches, hare says: seize my feet, and hare 

M gicJii wijfi fiti; fih t^k, ka afoaJQ ren^ kd 

continually struck his head ground; ground was hard, and hare ran, and 

6tw6i^ mdkf ka opvQ^ pwSt, ka pwSt ki d^^oh, Kd 

hyena was caught, and hyena was beaten, and was beaten thoroughly. And 

tciis ka wiki <^n ki tod^, Ka afoaJQ 6|fi^, kine:^ dfwi^!^ kine: 
got free, and was given cow and bull. And hare comes, thus: hare! thus: 

if kine: jwqJc i kb neya; kine if kine: iBitM ydn waff, i kb: 
eh? thus: jwQk he says thus; thus: eh? thus: give me ox. He says: 

kffi^f kine: yd pwSt (y^u. Ka wa^ weki; kd pi ki^. Kd gi 
why? thus: I was beaten too. And ox gave; and they go. And they 

hbni Iwltl, mffi nyi^ ^an; ka afoaJQ k^ Iw^tli, afoaJQ e 

bring calabashes, which nulk cow ; and nare brought cal. his, hare he 

kp: yindnyi^. Ka Iw^li kili, kd g^ tbyit ka IwqU kHi, 
says : I it, milks. And cal. his brings he, and it pierces he, and cal. brings he, 

ka IwqU opff{^ chip mdl, ka Iwole afoaJQ ygna fM, kd iHi 
and cal. of hyena was put above, and cal. of hare was below, and continu- 

^y44^ ^ chhk ill kifd fiii, yech IwQle afoaJQ^ ka IwqU optftfi 
ally nulked and milk cent, went below, middle of cal. of hare, cal. of hyena 

Remarks referring to XI. vide on page 198. 
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Mfitnit y\ ihH. ObH chami^ yi opoQi^, afoaJQ fi{ m^ta chak. AfoaJQ, 
filled with foam. Foam was eaten by hyena^ nare drank milk. Hare 

ekwS. Ka afoaJQ e ho: nik wii ikardJQl ka ikargjo nik, ka opffQj^ 
became fat. Hare he said: kiU we calf^ calf was killed, hyena 

e ko: atngn n ^f^t 
he said: who will mittc? 

^foaJQ, e ko: ydn! kjsM: dgehl Afoajd ko: u bin dbiif ka ^jtan 
Hare he says: I! thus: allright! Hare says: if comes foam, then cow 

a ntri <H>Qi bbgifl^f )^n nllfi; ka chak ikj ^| vi 

has let down the milk; foam not, cow not yet; and milk was sucked by 

o/oaJQ bifiy afoaJQ chuilk^ m|c@. Chak boggut mffi fii md^ yi ofwoj^, 
hare all, hare his liver sweet. Milk not which was drunk by hyena, 

Si^QJ} g^^lQ' JwQk e b^nit, kq: yi rh gwdl yinl^ OpoQj^ ko: 
hyena was thin. JwQk he comes, says: you why thin you? Hyena says: 

ehak fki mafe yi afoajq^ b^n. Jwqk eko: hoaii wuni dndnh mAk afoajdt 
milk is drunk by hyena all. Jw^k says: take rope now, seise haret 

toufiQ kil kd mhk afoaJQ^ ofoajq eha gitiki, kd g^, 

rope was brought and seized hare, bare wanted rdease, and was released, 

ka opcQfi e b^ ka db^i ehim i waM» ka afoigq, ttlf 

and hyena he came and foam wanted to disappear, and hare was tugged, 

ka afoaJ2 i pi^» kine: buhl^^yd ri ndgi ydn kifa chakt 
and hare fell, thus: buhl I why kills he me because of milk? 

opvQj} M kudQ* ^uki^^ ko: yd kd b^ kwdi. Kd e ki^tt* 
hyena was silent. To-morrow said: I go for herding. And he goes. 

Ka tiini ifean chwdehi '' in ki U^b^. Ka i rjfig yi^ 

Horns of oow is formed by him with mud. And he ran to him, 

ko: opoqj^l kine: ktl tdn dmdl, ^an a cJidn, Ka ofwQfi e 

says: hyena I thus: spear waterbuck infiront, cow is behind. And hyena he 

bti, ka dean m ki i kb: bih! Yd ko: m thn 

came, and cow speared, and (hare) says: bih! I said: spear waterbuck 

a chdng um chwak dnj^ ki 4^an, anigi, yu^^chamonQ? Ka ye ko: 
behind, you do what with cow, killed you, you eat what? And he said: 

k^ dUi mdeht Kine: mach daltnf Kd i kb: a chifA. Ka ofliDQj^ e 
go fetch fire ! Thus : fire where ? And he says : it is yonder. And hyena he 

^^ ka mach ywbdi i bdgitn, ka e dultk, ka rinq vtobdi gQ 
goes, and fire found he it was not, and he returned, and meat nnds he it 

^^ yi <^foaJQ,; ka afoajg e ko: yi ri dtiitkf of^Qfi e ko: 
was carried by hare; and hare he says: you why return? Hyena he says: 

mach b6g^ ; kine : dean d kil vijwQk; ka wich kwSii ftii; kd 
fire is not; thus : cow was carried hjjwQk] and head was buried ground; and 

i ko: k^l min m^ w$k! AfoaJQ mi a kwoii yl in^ ka opvQJf' ^^ yih 
he says: pull which his out! Hare his was dug by him, and hyena his was 
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matik, ka afoaJQ, m^ k^l WQk, ha opoofi m^ d ddS, ha oj^qq, kdfd^^ 
hard, and hare his palled out, and hyena his was difficult, and hyena went 

gm, ka afoaJQ kdfd gil^ ka opOQ^ tpora widi, kine: k^ dwai 
home his, hare went home his, hyena sent son his, thus : go, bring 

tnaeh ggl afoajo, Ka lia ik^l (eji e bino, eko: yd kwdtjd machf kaafoajo 
fire home of hare. And the little child comes, says : I beg fire, hare 

ka: bi dtoani; ka afoaJQ eko: yi hi Uf^ mhU ji(^ ^ di^ 
says: come, get; and bare says: you not look upward, pepper will fall 

want, ka Aa iis.1 j^ ^4^ i^^l» ha h^ yi toiyi; e koz 
your eye, and little child looked upwards, and went to his fitther; he says: 

rinq gir hi wQt afoaJQ. Ka ofuoQfi i hiph lof ha w^i e hqpa lop. 
meat much in house of hare. And hyena he took club and his son took club. 

Ka an hinQ, ka afoaJQ, k^ fd pyki^, ka kqfa toUd^ ko: ptodtl 
And they come, and nare goes under skin, and told his son, said : beat 

ydn! Ka i ytotn^ e ko: fa^ ki yan h^jUL; toak of^Qj^ Ka opoQj^ i 
me! And he cried, he said: not with me alone me; also hyena. And hyena he 

r&i, rsna p^U ka opoQj^ ve bwdgi^ afoajo ehui^ tntdit* 
ran, ran bush, and hyena he fears, hare his liver sweet. 

The hare travelled with jwok. They rested under a tree; jwok was sleeping, 

and the hare remained awake. Then many people came and the hare said^ 

"Arise! a war (an army) has come.^ "But", said jwok, "never mind.** And the 

war came and was going to seize the hare and jwok. Then jwok said: "Hare, 

seize my feet!'' He seized his feet, and suddenly jwok and the hare disappeared. 

The war passed by, and jwok said, "BLare, go!'' The hare went; he went to a 

hyena and said to her, "Hyena !** "Eh!'' said the hyena.' "Shall we not travel 

together?" asked the hare. "Surely," replied the hyena. And they went They 

went under a tree, and a war came; the hare was asleep, but the hyena was 

awake. "BLare", the hyena said, "war has come". "Never mind", replied the 

hare. When the war came, the hare said to the hyena, "Seize my feet!" The 

hare beat his head on the ground (wanting to disappear as jwok had done), but 

the ground was hard. The hare, seeing this, ran away, but the hyena was caught 

and was beaten pitifully. At last he got firee; and they gave him a cow and a. 

bull. Then the hare came, saying, "Hyena!" "Eh!" he replied. Said the hare^ 

"Jwok has said thus" "Eh!" replied the hyena. The hare went on, "You 

must give me the bull." "Why?" said the hyena. "Because", replied the hare,. 

"I also was beaten." He gave him the bull, and they went their way. Then they 

brought calabashes, such as are used for milking cows. The hare brought hia 

calabash and said, "I will milk." And he brought another calabash (the hyena's)^ 

and pierced it, and he placed the hyena's calabash above, so that his own waa 

below. When he milked, the milk ran down into his own calabash, and the^ 
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calabash of the hjeoa became fiill of foam. The foam was eaten by the hyena, 
and the hare drank the milk. So the hare became fat. One day he said to the 
hyena, "Let us kiU the calf I*' And the calf was butchered. Then the hyena said, 
"Who shall suck now?*" "!,'< answered the hare. "All right,*' said the hyena. 
"When the foam comes," replied the hare, "the cow has let down the milk; as 
long as there is no foam, it has not." (When the natives want to Inilk a cow, 
they let the calf suck the udder first, as without this the cow will not let down 
her milk. The hare wants to take the place of the cal^ so that he may suck 
all the milk, leaving to the hyena only the small quantity of foam which 
comes out when the milk is finished.) So the hare sucked all the milk and 
was much pleased. But tiiere was no milk left for the hyena, and he became 
thin. One day, jwok came and said, "Why are you so tiiin?" "The hare 
always drinks all the milk," said tiie hyena. Jwok said, "Take a rope and bind 
tiie hare." A rope was brought, and he bound tiie hare. The hare struggled 
to release himself, and he succeeded (but the loose rope was still round his neck. 
He ran to the cow and began sucking again). Then tiie hyena came, and when 
the foam was disappearing, he pulled the hare away by force, so that tiie hare 
feU on his back. "Oho," he said, "on account of a litde milk he is going to kill 
me?" The hyena remained silent The next morning, the hare said, "I am going 
to herd tiie cow." So he went. He formed cow-horns of mud (and placed tiiem 
in tiie grass, so tiiat they looked like tiie horns of a living cow). Then he ran 
to tiie hyena and said (pointing to tiie real cow), "Hyena, spear tiie waterbuck 
there in firont! tiie cow is behind!" The hyena came and speared tiie cow; tiien 
said tiie hare, "Oho! (what have you done)! Did I not tell you to spear tiie 
waterbuck behind? What have you done with tiie cow? You have killed it! 
What will you eat now?" Then he said, "Go and fetch fire (tiiat we may cook 
the meat)." "Where is fire?" asked tiie hyena. "Over tiiere," answered die hare. 
The hyena went, but he saw tiiere was no fire, so he returned. He saw tiiat 
meanwhile all tiie meat had been carried away by tiie hare. "Why do you come 
back?" said tiie hare. "Because there is no fire," answered tiie hyena. Said the 
hare: "The meat has been carried away by jwok; but the head he has buried 
in tiie ground (as our portion)." And he said: "Let each pull out his part!" 
The hare pulled his part out, but tiie hyena's part was hard (would not come 
out). The hare got his part, but tiie hyena did not succeed in pulling his out. 
So he went home; tiie hare, too, went home. After some time, tiie hyena sent 
his son to tiie hare saying, "Go and bring fire firom tiie home of tiie hare." 
The littie child came and said, "Please give me fire!" The hare said, "Come 
and get it But do not look up, lest pepper fall into your eye" (tiiis was to 
prevent tiie child firom seeing tiie meat of the cow which he had stolen and 
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brought home). The child looked upward and saw the meat. Then he went home 
to his father and said, "There is plenty of meat in the house of the hare.^ 
When the hyena heard that, he took a dub and said to his child, "Take also 
a dubl'' When they came, the hare went under his sleeping-skin and said to 
his son, "Beat me l*" And he cried, "It was not I alone, the hyena too I'' >' When 
the hyena heard that, he ran away into the bush. The hyena was much afraid; 
the hare was vezy pleased. 

73. The Monkey and the Lion. 

AywSm yd/ffZ; kd nu i 6^ U ynH tnif^ Hpis kafofy yey bur. Ka lai ^Ro 
hi mai Hpil kd nin yot H piii H yiy bitr, ka lai 4 ^in. Ka ayuwm b§no, kd nU 
Ufi in, ka ^ rgfi. Ka nu ko: kiUd w^kl aytoam ko: yi dA^t e ko: i, yau (j/Q, u) 
k^l wqk i ^^ yin. E ko: k^l yiM, u " mdkiydn tin, kd yi pQr malf ka ya pQrQ mial 
bdni, kdwd Mi wQk. E kf^dS (d^ yi v) ehimi yon! E ko: i, yif^ ehimi ydn, yin 
wofat^^ di ehgn, yi fa ehimi ydn. Ka aywom yiabi, kife pAi, kd mdk yi nU; ka 
aywam pQra mdl, ka g^ hia w^k. Kd nh e ko: yd da kffsh. E ko: biii^^ than ddik, 
ya nUti cham. E ko: yi kdmd ekami ydn, gik aywom. E ko: ni; Hne: wd ib^ yi 
dgwQk, ogwQkjann duQn. Ka aywom eko: 6gui^gil^ Ye kudq,^^ i chw^: dgu^gi! 
Kine: hal Kine: bil Kine : iniit Kine : bit wadakwipl Kins: i gUninitl Aytoom 
ko: nii kild wQk, ka a kiU wgk, di eh^ ( = ehaka) chime ydn, di ft^ idl dnhnf 
OgwQk e ko: i, fa dugnt Kwdch wajwik hniin i ehdm. Ka ogwgk chin§ ^ni mdl, 
ki aywom ki nu, ki ogwQk i Akm^ kwachijwqk, mind mal. Ka ogwgk e ko: yina 
jwgk, Qni ki kwofd, fa yin a ehwdch nii i du6h kifa tf ehAm wgn^ Ki nit chypi 
dlyil tiiia mil, ehypi dkyil mif^ aywom; ka dgwdk i ko: fa\ ki kinau, kwQpafa 
^{^ yijy^k, tifi cMni mdl &|n, kd nh chin^ tine moL Ka liekd but aywom, ka 
dguiSk e tamo, kine: Dtfyech yin ye rin kidi; wdjikf^, Aywom kine: ydn yd r^ii 
kine, ka r^na mil wiy yaff. Ogwik ikb: dwi, kinau. Ogw^k rgna wgi. Kd nii i 
dgfkQ, ktti> ^^ ko: ka d^ nijd naul ogwgk di mdki ydn kine. Ka aywom mdki ydn 
kine; ka ogwqk chimi ydn ki tygl amalg, ka dywdm ehimi ydn ki chin, — A j^fiii* 

The monkey was in the bush. And a lion came to him to drink water; and 
he fell into the well. Then some animal came to drink water; when it found 
the lion in the well, it ran away. The monkey came and saw the lion and ran 
away. The lion said, "Come te me.'' The monkey came, and the lion said to him, 
"Pidlme out!'' The monkey sud, "You are heayy.'' He answered, "No, I want to 
be pulled out by y ou !" He said again, "Streteh down your tail, that I may seize 
it at once. Then you jump up, and I will jump after you; so we shall get ouf 
The monkey said, "But then you will eat met'' He answered, "No, I will not eat 
you, you will live (stay) forever; you will not be eaten by me.'' So the monkey 
put his tail down, and it was seized by the lion. The monkey jumped up, and 
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the lion too jumped up, and they got out. Now the lion said, "I am hmigiy; I 
remained three days without eating anything.^ The monkey replied, "You are 
going to eat me!^ Talk of the monkey. The lion replied, "Yes''. "Let ub go to 
the fox, the fox is a great judge, replied the monkey.^ (They went, and when 
they had arrived) the monkey called, "Fox!^ He was sflent. He called again, 
"Fox!'' He answered, "Ha?*" He said, "Come!*' The fox said, "What is the 
matter?^ He answered, "We have something (to propound).'' The fox asked, 
"What? The monkey answered, "This lion I pulled out, and when he was pulled 
out, he wanted to eat me; but how is ihatnow?" Thefoxsaid,"Ishenotgreat?''^ 
(Then he said,) "Let us pray to God, (and after that) he may eat (you).'' And 
the fox raised his hands up (praying). And the monkey and the lion and the 
fox, they all prayed; he (the fox) begged God, he looked upwards and said, "O 
God, hear my words ! is it not thou who madest the lion to be big, that he 
might eat us?" And the lion lifted one paw up, and with one paw he seised the 
monkey."^ Then the fox said, "Not so! or my prayer will not be heard by 
God; lift both your paws up !" The lion lifted both his paws up. And he moved 
towards the side of the lion. The fox prayed, saying, "We ask thee, how shall 
he run? (we pray thee, teach the monkey how to run) we do not know it" 
Then the monkey said, "As for me, I run thus." And he ran away along the top 
of a tree. The fox said, "Very well, just so!" and he ran home. So the lion as 
left alone. He said, "If I had but known about that, I would have caught the 
fox thus, and the monkey I would have caught thus, and the fox I would have 
eaten first, and after that I would have eaten the monkey." It is finished. 

74. The Dog and the Fox. 

The dog went into the bush; there he met the fox. And the dog said, "Friend, 
what are you doing in the bush ? Go home (into the village) !" He said, "What shall 
we do in the village?" The dog said, "My master is accustomed to give one calf 
(whenever I come to him)." And he went with him. The dog went into the home, 
the fox remained outside the enclosure. The dog took some food, and he was 
beaten (by the people) with a club. He cried and ran into the bush. The fox 
asked him, "Why do you ciy?" He answered, "O, I am (only) being educated 
(that's why I was beaten)." But the fox reftised (to live with him), he ran away 
and ran into the bush, and he remained in the bush. 

75. The Hare and the Hyena. 

The hare went into the bush to make an ambach-boat one for spearing fish. 
He sat down in it, pulled the fish out and roasted them. The hyena came and 
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said, ''To-day I have found you^^ ("you have beenibund byme'').^ The hare said, 
''Sit down, taste the food, my (elder) brother!^ And he gave him fins of the fish. 
He asked him, "IVom where have yon brought them?'' The hare answered, **! 
have brought them from the riyer j'' then he said to the hyena, "Put one of your 
members into this hole (then you will get fish).** The hyena went and put one 
of his members into the hole, and he was bitten, and he cried. He lay down 
(being sick from his wound). When he had recovered, he went into the bush 
and found the hare. He said to him, "I have found you (at last) l** The hare said, 
"Keep still, keep still!'' He climbed aNabag-tree, and threw Nabag-fruit down; 
the hyena remained under the Nabag-tree and ate the fruit; the hare went 
away and left the hyena eating. ^^ 

76. The Lion and the Fox, 

i^fk ftlnii, ye da nyiA^ bi^ yi b^^, e ko: btdd, (fit titnd agiikl kd dgwdk i Miij^ 
ye da ny^, bi^ yi bb^, e ko: t^tnd dgdk ffl{ g^n! Kd 6^ kb: nu tj^ni nM yi,*^ 
kd dfftbdk ikb: nii fifi^^ wdt bitni t Kine: toot bdni kiH t E ko: kudi au^ v i|n nU 
ttn kopi kine: 6guAk i kb: y(/^ v>at bin^f Kd nil bin^ kine: bb^I^ Kine: gr^ 
Uina chiffi, fa 0f^ yin f ** Kine: dgtobk fan gn a k^l t^ni, yi ffi^ mSti, Ya kine: nh 
ki wSrf (dgvatk) kine: i, fd toir, fa wat binif Kd nu kd: mik d^f Kine: li^. 
I^u kb: yd dwai in, u yik kwqfi (^)ne fa fyf^, yi chimi chdmjt,^ kdfi bbdit* Kd 
bbffii kb kine: dock, kg^ dwai. Ka nu J;^, ka oguioge yot, i fttiki^ Hyit eko: At 
(= chaka) da jwQk; di i chiuli. Kd nil ko : yi re ehudi (ehiiri) t Mn^ da IM; yi 
kb: edit E ko: dwinf Kine: dwh; kine ki minf Kine wi ku (= wfi ki wu) b^tfit. 
Kine: ^^o^! yu kwdi^ ydn. Kd dwbfd m&U kd nh kb: yijf, huobmii. Kd i ko: pQm 
mdfdt^*^ igwSk i dlf Kine: Hie kwamil Kd i kb: dehfchwH mdfat^ igu6k^1 
E ko: kiie 4igil Ka e Hji 4ig^ kdi ko: d^ d^l mdfdt, i gwgk ^If E ko: 
kwitik! Ka kwdii yi dgw^k, kd yifd mdl, kwbm niu Kd gi b^it ki nit, kd gi k^d^t; 
pack i ehhnity kd nit giehi yi dgwik ki d^l, kd nil i r^nb, ka pw6ti yi dgroik, kd 
gt rinbs rina yi bbdb, kd l^ dwofd m&U kd dgu^k i ko: ^d^,» teffi (Hfi) ydn! 
faf^ wat bind f ^^ ko : bwi, wgt &ani/ yi kama cttr. Kd gi k^dtt, gi rtfi^ kun a 
de wQt dgwik, kd wqt ogwok i wdffb* Ka ogwqk fdrd fih, ka r^nd wQt, kd mdke*^ 
nii ki y%sf>t, ka wiy yi^bs, i chbdbf kd nil ki: k^, yi rUm ki 0f^ ki nifi, Kd i l^db> 
Kd nil kOafhrt. Kd i kanb H hh kd lg,i tal, kd ^ dwai i bini. Kd tirb hM 
ki ogwok, ogwgk j/tr binq ki ogwgn ffii, &i d pw6t nu, nit tyb.u, Kd gi k^n yi 
pwddi, kd ichdyit yv)6t i gxr, ka dgtvdk a fwoi nil, e ko ne, tijb H 6ehSy^ ki 
yibpi,** ka min^ yiSbi M twoeh ke ri 6ch$yis kd ogwQn ^f\ mi twdehi in i Idnbt 
kd e ko: tum l^fd (= fach) nil. Kd gi rinb, ka yieb^^ bb^b^ kd dgw^ki mffie 
yiebs. M chbdb, ka yiipi gin i t^f^b H chqtQ. Kd gi wAf^, kd nil yw6t ki ^b bt^^ 
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MHHMNIMMMINIHIMHHHMMIII^^ 

kd nu S pich^ kine: ton H ^h^ f Kine i; ka ogvook niji in^ e ko: yi hi {tfciuf E 
ko: |. E ko: wd u ytl wa m^ f Kd i kb : yd cham ddl f Kine: fafe yin a pwbtl 
ydnf Kine: SI dtoinf Kine: 6fytj^; kine: il yi ehaka tbd^l J^ii kb: yiebi nuti 
n^U yanf Kine: iybn in f Kine: 6nAn$I Kine: difafje yan keta! Kine: ddwuki 
minf Oguiok e ko: fafe wd i|fia? Kine: hrd, bi tetl Ka nu bino^ kd y^ Iti, men 
yiebi ehbditf kd min yiebi, eh^d^^ ka gi bin yiepe gfffi chhd^^ kd nit wij^ mum^ ye 
ko : bofu. Kd gi wiyi. Kd rini> wikH t^r^, kd cJAm yi ^rg. Chili, kd tiflt i ddn^, 
kd nu dono kifcLr§. 

A lion came with some iron to the smith and said, "Smith, make me these 
spears l** The fox too came, bringing iron to the smith, and said to him, "These 
spears, make them.^ The smith said, "The spear of the lion is still with me 
(unfinished).^ The fox said, "Is he not my slave?'' He said, "How your slave?'' 
He replied, "You just keep quiet; as soon as the lion comes, teU him, 'The 
fox has said, you are his slaved" And the lion came and said, "Smith, why 
have you not yet finished my spear?" He answered, "The fox brought his 
spear (and said), 'Make it (= mine) firsts I said: 'Will the lion not be angry ?^ 
He said: 'No, he will not be angry; for is he not my slave ?^ " The lion replied, 
"Is that true?" The smith (said), "Yes." The lion (replied), "I shall bring 
him, and if your talk turns out to be a lie, I shall surely eat you;" this he said 
to the smith, and the smith replied, "All right, go, and bring him." So the lion 
went; he found the fox lying on the road; he pretended to be sick, he groaned. 
The lion said, "Why are you thus groaning?" — He, the lion, became angry 
("his eye had war"). — He said to the fox, "How did you speak (to the smith) ?" 
The fox asked, "When?" He answered, "Yesterday." The fox asked, "To 
whom?" The lion said, "To the smith. Get up, we will go!" He said, "I am 
sick." The lion replied. "Get up! I will help you." So he rose, and the lion 
said, "Climb upon my back!" The fox said, "There is somebody's saddle (there 
is a saddle, I do not know to whom it belongs), what shall I do with it?" He 
answered, "Put it on my back !" Then the fox said, "Here is somebody's chain 
(bridle), what shall I do with it?" The lion said, "Put it into my mouth." Again 
the fox said, "Here is somebody's whip, what shall I do with it?" The lion 
answered, "Take it!" So the fox took it, and he climbed on the lion's back. 
He came with the lion; they went along. When they approached the Tillage, 
the fox beat the lion with the whip, and the Uon ran. Again he whipped the 
Uon, and they ran gallopping to the house of the smith. The smith looked up 
("arose"), and the fox cried, "Smith, is he not my slave?" The smith answered, 
"Surely, your slave is he, you have told the truth." They went on and ran to 
the place where the house of the fox was. When the house of the fox came 
near, he jumped down and ran into the house. But the lion caught him by his 
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tail, and the end of the tail broke off. The lion said, "Go, I have given yon a 
sufficient mark.'^^ He, the fox, sat down. 

The lion went into his village, he brooght game and cooked the game, and 
he brought (invited) aU the people (that is, the animals)." The people came, and 
the foxes, many foxes came, and the fox who had beaten the lion was also 
present. (On the way to the lion's village) they came into a field and found 
plenty of melons, and the fox who had beaten the lion, sidd (to his companions), 
they shonld tie melons to their tails. So each one tied melons to his taiL And 
this particular fox tied the melons very loosely to his tul. Then he said, "People, 
run to the village of the lion!'' And they ran. (While thus running) the melon 
slipped off his tail, but the tails of the other's broke off, all of them. When they 
approached, they found all the people with the lion. The lion asked, "Have you all 
come?'' Theyreplied, "Yes." And the lionrecognizedthefox andaskedhim, "You 
too have come?" He replied, "Yes." The lion, "By whom shall we be recon- 
ciled (how can we, being enemies, eat at the same table)?" The fox asked, 
"What is the matter ("what have I become")?" The lion said, "Is it not you 
who beat me?" The fox said, "What? you do lie I" The lion said, "Did I not 
cut off your tul?" The fox replied, "Where is it?" The lion said, "Here itis"* 
(showing the cut-off tail of the fox). The fox replied, "But that is not I alone 
(i. e. the case with me onJ^). The lion, "Who beside you ("you and who")?" 
The fox, "Is it not all of us? why, come and look !" The lion came and looked 
at them, this one's tail was cut off, and that one's tail was cut off, all their tails 
were cut off. The lion did not know what to say ("his head was giddy"), and 
he said, "You have escaped!" He let them go, and the people were given meat, 
and the people ate. That is all. — The people scattered, and the lion was left 
in his village. 

77. The starling and the Centipede. 

(hxAnii biid (b&rd) rji; ye da ^^an, ^ ffwSp* Ka witin bjnQ bene b^ne, ka 
6winit ^' JH'M @r2> 4^ ywQpf di kw$p ndn a yuibi! Kd <|r^ mikmiit; i lab * bihl 
&rt (sh) ^Q d mAfn(f Ka t^rQ io: ywip k&ehi win. Ka dlydit i kb: ydrhi^in 
(yaiif)~(ej^ liSAd^^ nUt, ywQp de kwgp yi ydnl Ka r^ e ko: ^fu olyau ki Mn; 
kd min M bi^h' 6t6li Kiti e ko: yi kwaii Mnd, i gi H^i ytoi^p, i ritrU, kd gi 
wiki ydn. Ka olyau Mn^ kwdM, kd Hifi kdn, ka di(gi tff^ '« khn, kd U^i mdl, kd 
lt4i yi terg, ka U^ yi Uilit, e ko: tiUtl Kine: it Kine: 4ri4er^a yu^bif E ko: 
dwini yafa ywgpl Kine yi re (ra) fa^ H yvoitpt Kine: ndyd hichi yinf ind 
yw^p. Kine: nd dminf Kine: ndyd b^; gna M «JM r^ji. E ko: fafe pi a eMUi 
yinf CKot^ ka it^gfiird kwi^mi, kdpw6t yi tjri, kdik^i rln^. Ka yoma wiy 
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yaf^. A M ehigi e budi wiy yafi* Kd olyau i du^gli, Kd 6t6l Ki^i e ko : weki yon 
MndJ E ho: i, gi gwitgi n^ ? Ka owanQ ko: toeki hin olyau u gn ii| tini ywiip^ 
CkSfij 6til Kht i k^ i^in bdgifL Ka r^ e ko: yi (yi u) chdtf k( dftoh; i bSgln u 
ehdmi yin. Chi^t, a M fduwi e k^t^ e hogin eham^ a gyf$ yi fit' 

The heron was king. He had a cow which was bewitched. And all the 
birds came, and the heron said to them, "Ye people, my cow is bewitched, 
tell me who has bewitched it** And the people were perplexed. He asked, 
"Dear me! why are the people so perplexed?^ They said, "We do not know 
the wizard.^ Then the starling sidd, "O my goodness, if only I had my eyes, 
I would name the wizard.'' The king said, "Oive the starling eyes!^ But each 
one refused. At last the centipede Kq^ said, "Take my eyes, when the wizard 
has been found and the matter is finished, then give them back to me.** The 
starling took the eyes, he looked in this direction and again looked in that 
direction; he looked upwards and looked at the people; and he looked at the 
owl saying, "Owl!" The owl replied, "Eh?" He said, "Why do you bewitch 
the cow of the king?" He said, "When? I am not a wizard." The starling re- 
plied, "Why should you not be a wizard? Do you not know your uncle? He 
is a wizard." The owl asked, "Who is my uncle?" He said, "The fish-spear is 
that uncle; it is he who sees the fish (in the water).^oDoeshenot resemble you?" 
— That is all, and all the people (= the birds) jumped on his (the owl's) back, 
and he was beaten by the people; and he went away running. He fled to a tree. 
There he is accustomed to stay, on the top of trees. 

When the starling returned, centipede Ksi said, "Oive me my eyes!" But 
he said, "No, what for?" And the heron said, "Give (= leave) the eyes to the 
starling, that he may always make manifest the wizards." — That is all, centi- 
pede Kofi went away without eyes. And the king said to him, "Walk in peace! 
There is nobody who will eat you." That is all; he (the centipede) is accustomed 
to die of himself (not killed by other people, or through violence)) nobody 
eats him. He is blessed by the king. 

78. The Hare and Tapero. 

^foaJQ a k^ tnal bi ytodti bul; gh H nin TApirj^* Ka afoaJQ bul ehon, kd bUl 
€h$n ki maL Ka Tapsrn e dhnit toitk, §, pd dwdi yi ikan a dachQ. Ka afoajd dwdi 
yi fian a daehQ; ka gi eJ^ni bul, ka TdpirQ denQ wqkj ifa dwdi yi ikm a dacJiQ; 
ka afoajii dwdi d in; ka bul dins ka afocgn i ehwitth Hne: n(|n TdpffrQ, wa fa 
k^ f Tipirii i kiidjt, ehuii^ rack kifa dwdi afoaJQ. Ka Tapirq bia fth, afoajn d 
^fi^ mdL Ka afoaja i Uhih b^n, ka tydt ^mJc ki akSt, e ko: yd kiyi fin/i, yd digi 
/dfi fi^n. E ko: u yik yd u wifi/M ujfik akA, ya wij^fb0 win. Aket chi ntc6ji 
Hj^gh; i nUU ki wifefM, ka afoajq dhniti ka e kif^. 
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The hare went up (into the air) to find a drum; he and his uncle Tapero. 
And the hare danced to the drum, he danced up in the air. But Tapero remained 
outside (the ring of the dancers), he was not selected (for dancing) by a giri.^^ 
But the hare was selected by the girls, and he danced with them. Again Tapero 
remained outside, he was not selected by a giil, but the hare was again selected, 
and danced. At last the dancers scattered. Then the hare called, "Uncle Tapero, 
shall we not go?^ Tapero remained silent, he was angiy because the hare had 
been selected. Tapero went down, but the hare remained above. Some time 
after the hare also came; he fastened his foot with a rope, and said (to Tapero?), 
"I am going down, I will return to our country.'' Again he said, "As soon as 
I come down to the ground and (I) pull the rope, I shall arrive in my country 
(at once).'' But he pulled the rope too early, before he had reached the ground. 
So the hare fell down and was dashed to pieces. ^> 

79. Who is King ? 

Afoajn ikQmQ daehq, gi hi dpoQn; dachQ marq ipDQn, d^ a/oajn di^ yi dacho, 
Kd gi «^^9 kag^ko kine: n^ wQt dg$k; ha gg, nffiQ, ha dggk^* fAh yi afoaJQ, ha 
dpoQj^ e n&iQt hd Ufai ha g^ w6^*^ ^i^"^! ^ ^i^ ^ <^» ^ afoajd k^ ha otufof^ 
dinitf € ntnit. Ka hal (efi b&nQt ha e ho: yd ninl Ka o^Qfi diuH>fa mak ha Rf^ rg, 
ha Ufai Ajg^s r^, ha e ho: afoaJQ d h^li hiiit Ka gr^ b&iQ, hd i hb: dygh d chdm gg 
mint*^ Kine: dygh ba ehamyi ofjwgj^t Ka dil e l^l, ha ofwaj^ pwdt^ hd i^Qfni fdn^. 

Ka opoof^ e hi^, ha afoaJQ ySti yi in (j'in), i budjt rech, ha e ho: wMd teau,*^ 
yiyitk ydnl Ka e ho hine: dij^ ii( bifi gigi m^i, ha dh^h wehi opoQ!^ ha e ho: 
dioif ehh midj^I Kine: gg mayi gg hifiUf Kine: gg lii pidd (fara) nam. Ka e ho: 
hgfipa (pdr) ndml Ka afoaJQ pArd nam; ha lUi pygn defg ufd niti. Ka 0(11^ e 
loi^ pare nam, ha n4hi ohqh bpi^ ha e yto^fi^. Ka e h§^ oftoQ^y weyi, gq yto^ii^. 

Ka afoaJQ kgdd e hij^^^ ha ywoda lyspK gO. huffq ibg^ hi iygl^ hd i hb: iwi holo 
hSffit. Ka tyil lysch nyimi wgh, ha ly&A e hsjfo, ha i j^; ha afoaJQ h^ yey hfteh. 
Ka ly^h, afoajo mqg yijL ha bjddit H h^ hm,*^ hd i hb: yirh ba ku^l Uya 
ibft&i ban hSf/i I Ka lygeh e hwbdji; ha bia wQh. 

Ka ly^ ya ri^, ha dggi M ^22^ C^^'^^) hwei, ha dtit e ho : sr^ dq (^qJc) ly^h 
a liwaj^ hwsi^ ^ chanQ t Kine: pafe dori^f Ka atet e hi^, hd i ttnit hi Attriu, 
ka hd (= h^) chin; ha b/§di h& yi^^ ha u l^li hi ^ g^n, ha ly&:h jAdit^ hi. hbl 
ekti^. 

Ka Atoinlt ho: ydjih^, ya biini ri^! Ka r^ (tQ^)9 ha e^r^ iki hd (= k^) nam 
bt m&i, hd Ib^ M mena piA, ha nam fki btdd tar, ha dje M, ^ffdA H rech. Ka 2o| 
hwdl yl bgwhl, ha gqn wihi h^^; ha hiU yi h^f^. Ka ohwdm ha pyeeh*^ yi owanit, 
hine: lot ^ ^^' yi ^n? Kine: huchi ydn. Ka btni pyich, kine: fej a hwdl yi 
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mffi^ Kine: lo{ a kwdl yi hgwhL Ka okwStn pyech yi owano kine: di k6bi u 
chame ^ kuchi yin f Cham ^ nUU ttde yin f Ka goch yi oirang. 

Ka tan kobQ ogwal: wd rdr^I Ka tan ko: ogwdU tyiU chikit, ty§^ b^rj^, Ka 
ogwal e ko: uA rdrjt. Ka g§^ rin^, msn ya kffi, m§n ya kgA* Ogwal gtr ki yey piik 
h^fiHi ka ton e ko: ygma dgwHL Kd bgwhl i kb: yomd tan. Ka tanQ pidq, ka e 
pidi>f ka e ^yi nwich. 

Ka dlifl ka i jiktt rQ!t^ (f^) ^ ^ ^^* ^ ^^V ^J ^^f>h* Ka ^an nik, ka 
clef e ko: bull rinQl Ka rinQ bUl, kd i kb: kil rinql Ka rino ckwQn^, ka chikd 
ehwbt^; ka rinq e ehw$n^, ka parA maU ka tau loj/i wij dbibb, ka rinQ gwdri. A 
ehigii a chffca gwar. 

A kwdii lau yi attodk. A r^Ai, a kuchi tdu yi jago^ d pidi, A kip tir^ kine: 
wi rbiii mindf Kine: riti ilkdul A Ian fkau wdr i nil^ Hfa kwipi rbiii, Ka dgnS 
kwbdtt. Ka ttfi mwQlf dffi e kwSdt, ka PStq, ko: buhl Mi nduf A bi (= bgd^) 
dffii ndiif fkau ko kine: yd Idnj^ wdr yd nij^^ kd ^^ ko: bihl wA ki u rinl^^ a 
wei, a kij^ ^^. 

A ydp jagOs ka jagu ya mdtgk, Ka tgrq bpiq, g^ kobq kine : toi r^ mind f Sin 
dgdk!^^ Ka agak rork, ka ejik^t kijdni dgeh. Ni fiQu IqI ki pQl. Ka tgrn ii| chyikq^ 
kine: toi ehuM a mind? Kine: ehtooljigit' ^ ehwQljagu, a b&ie in agak, ka tffrQ 
kobQ kine: jigi, Iqi ananql Kwqn Idil a k^^ bM Id^, a kuKuik wdn gitn; ka e 
dtibd^ ka tsrq chdm. A ehigi ki jdni dgch; a kdp <^ kine: dgdk ban gnjane 
d$eh! 

A g$y (= goeh) bUl, kd ttri^ chbni^i ka bulpwSt; ka TdpirQ ki tuli^ g^ bino, 
ka dwdi yi daeho. 

The hare married a woman, he together with the hyena. The woman liked 
the hyena, bat the hare was hated by her. And they travelled; and (the people 
to whom they came on their journey) said to them, "Sleep in the sheep house !^"' 
So they slept, and sheep were killed by the hare, while the hyena slept, and 
he smeared the contents of the stomach on the hyena's mouth. When the day 
broke, the hare went away, he left the hyena sleeping. (In the morning) a boy 
came and asked, "May I come in?'' Then the hyena arose, he looked at him- 
self and saw the contents of the sheep's stomach on his body, he said, "Where 
is the hare?^ The brother-in-law'^ came and asked the boy, "Who has eaten 
the sheep?*' He answered, "Have the sheep not been eaten by the hyena ?** 
Then a whip was brought, and the hyena was beaten, and his wife relinquished 
him (he was divorced from his wife). 

And the hyena went away, and he found the hare roasting fish; he said to 
him, "You cursed hare, I have found youl^ The hare said, "Every one is 
accustomed to eat his food first (before doing anything else).*"' He gave the 
hyena an okok (a certain fish with sharp pricks); the hyena said, "Father, it 
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seems to be good!'' He asked agwi, "How do they catch it?** He answered, 
"They are accustomed to jmnp into the river (and thus catch it). The hyena 
said, "Oo, jump into the river!'' So the hare jumped into the river, but he 
bound a small skin around his waist (so that the thorns of the fish could not 
wound him). The hyena sprang after him into the river, but he was much bruised 
by the okok, and he screamed. And he (the hare) went away, he left the hyena 
screaming. 

The hare went away to his place; he found an elephant who was taking a 
thorn out of his foot The hare said, "My father is taking out a thorn.'' (He 
said to the elephant, "I will help you to take the thorn out'', and) he cut the 
whole foot of die elephant off. Then the elephant went away almost dying from 
pttn; the hare went into the belly of the elephant The elephant shut the hare 
up in his belly, and he had difficulty in getting out. He said to the elephant, 
"Why do you not dung, that I may go out after your dunging?" The elephant 
dunged, and so the hare got out. 

^d the elephant was king. His catde always scattered their dung on the 
road ; and the ichneumon said, "Why do the cattle of the elephant always 
scatter their dung?" The people answered, "Are they not the cattle of the king?" 
And the ichneumon went and hewed a stick, and he went from behind to the 
elephant and stuck him in his trunk (stuck the stick into the trunk of the ele- 
phant); the elephant fell down (and died), and his house was destroyed. 

Then the heron said, "I want to be king, I shall be king!" And he was 
elected, and the people went to the river to fish. They put a dub into the river, 
which made the water dear, so the people used to catch fish. But the club was 
stolen by the frog; he gave it to the rain.^ And the ibis was asked by the heron, 
"By whom has the club been stolen?" He said, "I do not know." Then the 
peUcan was asked, "By whom has the club been stolen?" He answered, "The 
dub has been stolen by the frog." Then the ibis was asked by the heron, "How 
could you say you did not know? Had you not seen it?" And he was beaten 
by the heron. 

And to the waterbuck the frog said, "Let us run a race!" The waterbuck 
said, "Frog, your logs are short, but my legs are long." But the frog sud, 
"(Never mind,) let us run!" And they ran. The one stood here, and the other 
stood there. But there were many frogs everywhere in the ground. And the 
waterbuck said, "I have beaten (surpassed) the frog!" But (always) a frog 
cried, "I have beaten the waterbuck." At last the waterbuck was tired, and he 
feU down and died on account of his running. 

Then the hawk wanted to be king, and he was dected. He placed himself 
on an ambach-tree, and a cow was killed (on the occasion of the dection of a 
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new king), and the hawk said : "Roast meat!'' And meat was roasted. Then he 
said: ''Bring meat!** And the meat came not quickly; so he caOed again for 
meat, and yet it did not come. He flew up and left the (royal) clothes on the 
ambach, he snatched the meat; (from that time) he has always remained in the 
habit of snatching meat. 

The royal clothes were taken by the atwak, but he did not know how to 
behave in royal clothes, therefore he was driven away. Then the people said, 
"Whom shall we elect?'' It was said, "Let us elect the cat!" (When the cat 
heard that) she spent a whole night in laughing, because of the plan of electing 
her. And her jaws swelled from laughing. When the next morning the people 
saw that her jaw was swollen, they said, "Why! what is the matter with the 
cat? Why is your jaw thus?" She answered, "I spent a night in laughing." The 
people replied, "Leave her alone, she is not to be elected." The people went 
away. 

They looked for a king; there was no one who mij^t become king. So the 
people came saying, "Whom shall we elect? Let us elect the crow!" And 
the crow was elected. He reigned very welL The game died in the bush. And 
the people were at a loss, they said, "Whom shall we call?" It was said, "Call 
the king." The king was called; he came, he, the crow. And the people said, 
"King, here is a game, taste the game!" He went to the game and took 
(picked) its eye out. Then he arose, and the people ate. He continued to reign 
welL And the people said, "The crow, he is a good king." 

A drum was beaten. The people danced. And the drum was beaten again, 
and Tapero and the owl came, and he was selected by a woman for dancing.*^ 

80. The Hara 

-Afoaja a wilifoffi r^ ha ywbddnfyr; nor gtr, kafikafeA In ehdm. Kd i rCm^ 
ka g^ cKqu kAni; ha afjupfan yi gin. Ka amiil^ dwai, ha afjup hwa^ ha gi, chip 
wieh amalf hd git gifiM, hine: chAf^! Ka amalq, (amglQ) i ftdii^, hd gjt chigi g^chit* 

A hfjji dfohjn hfyi, a dufcd hy^, a yij a^p, a hij^ hwjtm hfffi, d bdti chi0. A 
gifihi gitn; chdmi hi^ a ehigdfi^; a ho: bUh! AfoaJQ hine: bihl af^p i gtoik 
idlt A din hi hfiii, a h^ (rfoaJQ, a dwai ^ean, a yej affip wijt, A ttsni a^p fiik 
yi ^ean, a hobq afoajn: yi ri Igni af^p/Mf Ko: yi rh nigijif yd l^jd^! A hif^ 
a din afoaJQ, a nan afoaJQ, af^p i Heh idit A chigi d^gh H, dwitlt nil; a ywddi 
ffi; a hibi: yina nul wdfh fiij|<? K6 ty yini mt^! Afoajn hine: yi ^ yi giehi 
mihj^. Ye ho: i gin intt f Sfgr a yiti ydn fdfi Hf^ gi gir, a chimd, hd yd ydnii, 
hi gi china. A hip nu, yi chdhd 0t^, wiLlii a kwdli yin f Kd : d kwdli ydn. Ko: 
yiehlydfi Uj^l Kb: mdih ^ ^^H^t* hoA ydnl Kine: yd j^ yi dfi$n, A h^ nu, a 
yid{ gin ini 4 pih ^ hyidi. A h^ a/oaJQ fyau. 

WBSTKRMAlfV, Tke ShUlvk People. 13 
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A dwai i%w^ ko : yin dfw^ t^it ^ dwai ydn bh^ di gi frdii, d^ bi^ hon yan ! 
yu 0fe ki n^r^ rnqk ^ chdmk yin, A kgj^ ip^^itfi* ^ ytji kwgm 6(w^; a kiU gin 
pdchf a wdj^h gil gif^f ^ 9^ yi f^ ^i kwjttni opifoj^ e ftigit' Kd afoajo kima 
kine: kwqm opoQ^ i g^k ^{f Ka yif^ yaf kd g^t^kyi gin, a kifi kwitm ktii lif^- 

Ki i tuyi ydfi duQn. AfoaJQ HfA yi^^ ^ bir ki kw^ opo^; a ikwMi; ka litoofe 
fii Hf^ afoaJQ; e ko: bihl tf bile ki in^ (kii^)f A kwdAi tuk h biU ggn ki tun 
gnu K^ tuii ffia fiii di ndm^ a ligi mt^eh^. 

Y^ k§dQ. bife^ kijdm, kd i/ivoiitU ocKoye kd gi fh%, A b^ni bwili frtlkQ, a h6bi 
kine: ^fi yan ki gin ehdm! A kyit afoaJQ kine: nSwA, yd eh^rd bin^ dndn. Afoajo 
chamd tej^ nAji. A ywtdk oehqye, 6 ntfiit^ a duof^ afoajo, kd fdUt kwdM^ if h&go 
gim; kafdl kg/^ yiji ockoye; ka afoajo e ndii^: faUi i k^j^ kffi anqf Ka wijg 
li^S, kA k^jLo yije ochoye^ kd ywode djh gi gir, gi n^n^. Ka i fedlit* A bin witk, a 
ywSde wijg i tyitit ki y4k, a chtoiU gltn^ kine: yine meh bit Ka wieh i frdfi. A 
cMgi g^ ehwiU kifif kd i 6di&. Kd gh gichS ki dtdl ; a bini unch, a digi k^i. 

The hare travelled into the town of the king, and he found beans, plenty of 
beans. And he sat down to eat. When he had finished, he piled them (the rest) 
up in one place. He filled a bag with them. Then he brought a camel, took the 
bag and put it on the camel. He beat the camel saying, "Walk on!*' But the 
camel refused. He beat it again saying, "Walk on!*' The camel fell down and 
said , "The bag is too heavy. ^ The camel went away. 

The hare too went away ; he fetched a horse, lifted the bag and put it on the 
horse's back. The horse refused to walk ; he (the hare) struck it, it tried to go, 
but it began to fall down saying, "Why!'' The hare said, "Why! what shall I 
do with the bag?** He left the horse. The hare went and fetched a cow; he 
put the bag on it But the bag was thrown down by the cow. The hare asked, 
"Why do you throw down the bag?" The cow replied, "Why do you kill 
people (by laying such a heavy load on them)? I refuse.'' He went away. The 
hare was left; he was perplexed, thinking, "What is to be done with the bag?" 
He once more turned back to fetch the lion. When he found him, he said to him , 
"You hon! Are we not friends?" He said, "Tes, you are my friend." Then the 
hare said, "I am in difficulty with a certain matter." The lion asked, "What 
is it?" He answered, "I found beans in the town of the king, plenty of beans. 
I ate some of them, and when I was full, I put the rest into a bag." The lion 
asked, "Were they given to you, or did you steal them?" He answered, "They 
were stolen by me." Then the lion said, "Never! I shall not go!" The hare 
said, "Friend, come, let us go that you may help me!" He sud again, "I am 
small, you are big." So the lion went. He found the bag ("thing") very heavy; 
he refused and went away. The hare too went 

He fetched a cock; he told him, "You cock! all (kinds of) people were 
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fetched by me, bat they have refased. But now come and help me, and I shall give 
you part of the beans to eaf The cock went, (the hare) pat the bag on the 
cock, and it carried it home. When they came near the hoase, it threw it 
down. The cock's back was braised (from carrying the bag). The hare said, 
''What is to be done with the back of the cock?^ He crashed leaves of a tree 
and placed them on the sore place of the cock's back. 

And there sprang ap a large tree (on the sore place of the cock's back, some 
seeds having got into the wound by patting the leaves on it). The hare saw the 
tree was very high on the back of the cock. The tree bore fruit; when the 
fruit was seen by the hare, he said, '^Dear me! by what (how) are they to be 
thrown down?^ He took a stone and threw at them. The stone fell into the 
middle of a river and became an island. 

The hare went to plant some vegetables (on the island), and he planted 
melon seeds^ Then there came a traveller, he said, "Give me something to 
eat (the traveller saw the melons, which in the meantime had ripened) !^ But 
the hare refused saying, '^ Cousin, I have come in this very moment (so I am 
not prepared to give you food).*' The hare looked back; he saw there were 
many melons. The hare arose, he took a knife and split a melon. The knife 
went into the middle of the melon, the hare was perplexed, he said to himself^ 
*'Where has the knife gone?^ Suddenly it (the knife) cut his (the hare's) head 
off. He (the hare) went into the melon and found there many people, who were 
alive. When he was tired, he came out; he found his head carrying firewood. 
He called ii, ''You head, come!'' But the head refused. He called it again, but it 
refused^ Then he struck it with the flat hand. The head came and returned to 
its place.^^ 

[The Nubians have the same story ; here, as in Shilluk, it forms part of a 
series of tales; only the part which coincides with the story in Skilluk is 
given here (translated from Leo Reinisch, Die Nuba-Sprache, ErsterTeil, 
p. 232 ss). . . . The young man heaped up the eggs, squashed them, made 
a wind, and winnowed them, so that the wind blew away the egg-sheUs, 
and only the chickens were left. One of the chickens had a wound on 
its foot. They sent for the doctor, who said, "Take two ardeb of date- 
aeeds, roast them and bind them on the wound, then it will heal. They 
did so. Now a date-tree grew out of the chicken's foot, it became large 
and bore fruit. When the fruit were ripe, a boy came and threw a stone 
at the tree ; four fruit fell down. Thereupon the tree became angiy, in 
its anger it fell down and formed an island. The owner of the island 
aowed sesamum on it ; but afterwards he sowed melon-seeds. While they 
frere still sowing, the melon-seds germinated and grew large. Then a 

13* 
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Turkish soldier came and asked the owner, '^Oive me one of the melons.'* 
The man replied, "They are not yet ripe. "^ The soldier said, "K you don't 
give me one, I shall cut off your head.*' Then the man went, cut a melon 
and gave it to the soldier. This one took his knife and stabbed it into 
the melon; but the knife escaped into the belly of the melon. Then he 
drew his sword and stabbed into the melon, but the sword too escaped 
into the belly of the melon. The Turk became angry, pursued the owner 
of the melon, cut his head off and threw it away. The trunk of Ae man 
crept into the belly of the melon. But the head searched its trunk in 
▼ain. At last it went away into a barber's shop. Here he had his hair 
shaved. In the meantime the man (the trunk) crept out of the melon and 
went away. When he came to the barber's shop, he found his head, took 
it, placed it on his neck and went his way.] 

8 1 . The Camel and the Donkey, 

Jal mikQ, e ya da amalq, gi hi aiffrq, g^ ik{ eh^k gi tyit^ H jam. De bogm i&j 
ehdmi gin, d^gi gto^li^ gufiUt* Ka amalQ, ko: bihl Kine: adsrul Ka adsrg. yei 
kine: i! Kine: wd eha f^I Kine: itioi, tod cM j^. AmalQ ko: kffi u/iH ^'od, yu 
(yiu) yeil Ka adsrn ko: htoil yd yei. Ka e ko:far wqI 

Ka g^ k^jLsiy gi ehd^; ka gt io|(a kf^ Tnalatda'^; kd mixKit Hfi gin, i yh di 
nam, di tarn gtr; ka g^ ko: wa kAfit dif Ka ad^ ko: kijil Ka amalQ ko: waji 
kwini! Ka adtrn ko: wa ku m4tf^ Kine: i! Kine: wa fa mut, gik amalQ. E ko: 
jwqk duQnl wa ^ wi^ wQk. Ka gt k^ nam, ka adgrQ kfj^ ban^ ka g^ kwanQ. 

Ka g^ wi^ wqk, ka g^ kgta wqk; di ehuiU gin mf^do; muchQ bu ^]^ kd gi 
ehdm^, ka g^ M butQ. ^QuH ka g§, M, ekamQj ka M, yd^ wiu, ka g^ lii fttit^; kinau 
ch^ ki chanQ. Ka adtrg, ehweyo, ka amal(i ehweyn; d^ vStte gin fa tddir; ka g^ fi| 
fTiaj^ gat ki pi; ka gt M, htnn* 

Ka adirQ kobQ kine: md^! Kine: il e ko: yi cha de gtigh H k^h madgeh; e ko: 
wija mAm; e ko: kffk de bini yin, e ko: tod de 0u, gik adgro. Amal(^ ko: yifafe 
dikf e ko: kwQp niji yinf e ko: fa kuehiyint gik amalQ. Ka gt b^dn chdn iJeyiUty 
ad^TQ ko: mdt! — kffH chwqli amalq. Amain ^0: H E ko: ya da liwil m60fi$^ 
ki wija, d^bgt idif Amal(i ko: bihl hwQlmofft^Q^ ganiqnQf^^ Kd i kindjjt. Ka gs. 
ngnq, kd ehikd kwif kine: mdi! Kine: i! E ko: mnk gni e iku^njt ki wija, Kine 
wiji chaka wiUtl Kichi yin, kffi mak wa, ka wi hi pw6t kilb^l D^ yi chu^, d^ 
da md kimi. Ka e ko: ard, yd kkt Ka e kudQ. ^SjM ^ ^ ko: ya ^dli chdm yi gik 
gni, wija hu^^. Amain ^* buhl Ko: yik ehwaki u lini yhu yi iysn htf/i nam. E 
ko: d, weiytogna, gik ad^rn; ki iHogZ mif/i^^ yaul Ka amain ko: i, ywinil ya 
fft kiyif Qu bi kifa wd bini, fa\e kifa yd kitd. 
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Ka adgTQ rffiQg led i kwo^ kd i ywitnit H ywQjk mdfftr, ka M kwofy; kdji ma 
chifi ki yey ysi, Hne : adgrn ywgn^ kpi f Ka gi bia wQk^ kine: muehQ yqs. da ji.^^ 
Ka g§^ yQbQ ki kgle Utm, fi bogon. Ka adgrQ ySt, ka amalQ ySt, ka gi mak, ka hi 
fw$t ki Idi, ka amain ^- y^ ^ ^P» y^ ^* ^^ U y^t; d^ iinhnltiy yi kobQ ddlf 
AdgTQ kudu. Ka gi ktil (kil), kd gi mdki H wtini yti^ y&fyiehh gin, Ka amald 
ka vmne chidi, ka e rgnq; ka tfrn rind bang, ka fi yimi in. Ka adgrQ dgnn, g^ ki 
bwotk, ka ii| gifiM 2d|; y& ftK ka e ^. 

Duni^* chhA kd dmidit Ua goit b^ maj^ ka adgrq yidi^ i ^ke yey pi; d^ kibdi. 
Ka e ko: 4^voti mdll gik amalQ. Ko: ^oj^ yw6ni! Ofytffit yi kb: yi kA yyf^nll 
yi kb: da gin hw^nb wiji; d^ 4^coi! Adgrq jg. Ka amalQ k^f^ li ma^ Hpi, ka 
amalQ dqga k^l fim. 

Somebody had a oamel and ako a donkey; they used to cany goods every 
day, bat ihej got nothing to eat, bo they were very thin. One day the camel 
said, "Dear me!** Again he said, "Donkey!'' The donkey replied, "Eh?** The 
camel said, "We are going to die!'' "So it is," replied the donkey, "we are 
going to die." The camel said, "Suppose we ran away, would you consent?" 
The donkey replied, "Yes, I would consent" Then he said, "Let us flee!" 

And they went travelling. They arrived in a very distant place; there they 
saw an island in the middle of a river. There was much grass. And they said, 
"How shall we get there?" The donkey confessed, "I do not know." But the 
camel said, "We will swim." The donkey asked, "ShaD we not be drowned?" 
"No", said the camel, "we shall not be drowned;" talk of the cameL^ He said 
again, "Ood is great! We shall airive safely." They went into the river, the 
donkey went behind the camel. And they swam. 

When they came to the bank, they got out of the water. They were very 
glad ; there were no men on the island. They ate and then lay down ; the next 
day they grazed again (the whole day), and when the night came, they lay down. 
Thus they did every day. The donkey and the camel became fat; their bellies 
became diick. They used to drink water in the river; and from there returned 
to grazing. 

One day the donkey said to the camel, "Friend!" He replied, "Eh?" The 
donkey said, "You have indeed succeeded in bringing us into a good position; 
I am quite surprised; if it had not been for you, we should be dead now!" 
Such was the talk of the donkey. The camel replied, "Are you not a stupid 
fellow? Do you know Anything? Are you not an ignorant one?" So said the 
camel. One day later the donkey continued, "Friend!" — So he used to call 
the camel. The camel replied, "Eh?" The donkey said, "I have some thoughts 
("litde seeds") in my head; how may it be with them?" "Dear me," replied, 
the camel, "what may be your thoughts !" Then the donkey was silent; and they 
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went to sleep. But the next morning he began again, "Friend!** The camel 
said, "Eh?^ The donkey said, "These things (thoughts) are still working in 
my head.** "You begin to forget!" warned the camel; "do you not remember, 
when we were caught (every morning) and were always beaten with a club? 
But now you have become fat, you want to talk!** The donkey replied: "Well, 
I will be silent. '^ And he remained sflent. On the next morning he continued, 
"I cannot eat on account of this thing; my head is always wandering. ** The 
camel said, "Why, if you talk so loudly, the people who are trayelling on the 
river will hear us.'' At last the donkey begged, "Let me bray just once; that 
is what is troubling me.** Thus the talk of the donkey. The camel said, "Well, 
do bray! I am worn out by you. Death will come to all of us, not to me alone.'' 
And the donkey ran, snorting and braying exceedingly loud, and he snorted 
again. Some people who were travelling in a boat, heard him ; they said , "Where 
does that donkey cry?" They went ashore saying, "There must be people on 
the island." They searched in the grass, but there were no people. At last they 
found the donkey and the camel. They seized them and beat them with clubs. 
The camel said, "Did I not tell you, saying: we shall be found? but now, what 
do you say?" The donkey was silent. They both were driven away and were 
bound with boat-ropes, in order to pull the boat. The rope of the camel broke, 
and he ran away. The people pursued him, but he outran them. So the donkey 
was left with the strangers. He was beaten with dubs; the boat was heavy, he 
died. Some days later the camel came to the river bank to drink ; he found 
the donkey dead in the water; he was bloated. And he said, "Oet up!" talk of 
the camel. He said again, "Oet up and bray! formeriy I told you, do not cry! 
But you said, something is ("working") in my head. Now get up!" But the 
donkey was dead. So the camel went to drink and then returned into the 
forest.** 



' The animals, when acting like men, hare in the English translations always been treated as 

persons. 

'• In most of the texts the word "jwQkf* is rendered by ''Gh>d^S where, however, it is used in rather 

a disrespectfnl sense, "jwQkf is kept in the translation. 

' len is "war^, and "the army, host of war''. 

' tyal^ more fireqnently ty^ "foot**. 

* the fdtnre form of the yerb, bnt without the fdtnre particle i|. 

! Very frequently the present tense is followed by the imperfect of the same verb, the first intro- 
ducing the action rather as a state, the second showing the action as going on, as being in 
progress. "They go, when they were going below a tree. . . 

* "he says" or "said" is : "« ko hne" ; but in fluent speech ko "to say" is often omitted and 
only "Mn^' "thus** is said. 

* Tocatiye I see Grammar. 

* ckdmi was to be expected. 
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' The '^yin"^ lays stress on the subject: why are ycu so thin (whfle the hare is &t) ? 

'^ hihf an expression used most firequently, cannot be well translated into English; it may mean 

any degree and shade of surprise, very often, as here, angry surprise. 

'^ J^uH ^ not only "to-morrow", but simply "the next day". 

" Instead of **chwdch yi ^*'. 

^ firom yi if. 

1^ haf;^ more frequently k§i^ the stem for "go". 

" The hare wanted the hyena to beUeve that he, the hare, was being punished for his misdoings, 

and that the hyena, by coming near, might get a thrashing as well. 

^* instead of y|. 

** in order that. 

'* more frequently : wij^ to arriye. 

» "beside" = since. 

** Tocatiye ! 

" commonly: kudQ\ here the q is long, as if to express the lengthened waiting for an answer — 

but all remained silent. 

*' Is he, being great, not entitled to eat you? 

^ To prerent the monkey from secretly running away. 

M Alluding to some old affair, for whidi he intended to take revenge now. 

'* Twice the hare escapes the threatened revenge of the hyena, and even injures him severely anew, 

taking advantage of the greadiness of the latter. 

The same story is told in Mamo, Beisen im Gebiet des Blauen und WeiBen Nil, under „(}e- 
schichten aus dem Sudan." 
'* the lion, his spear is still with me. 

'*/a andfa^ are most frequently used in this way, to emphasise a sentence: is it not so? that is: 
it surely is so. 

^ vocative I the last vowel with high tone. 
** "why remains my spear not cooked (forged) by you?" 
^ see Grammar. 

'' "a saddle which is not" : a saddle of somebody who is not present, somebody's saddle, I do 
not know whose. 
" vocative ! 

'^ instead of: make yi nu, 
^ one would expect : yiepe wun, 
'* one would expect: yiepe gen» 

^ "Tou are finished with your mark". "Whenever I meet you again, I shall recognise you and take 
revenge." This story of the lion and the fox is also told in Mamo, 1. c The Hottentots have it 
likewise. 

^^ He expected the fox to came too, and so to find an opportunity for finishing him. 
^ yd-H .... an expression of assertion, the literal^ meaning is not clear ; "I with my children?" 
•• from lido I 

*^ The fish-spear is a wisard, because "he sees the fish in the water" ; he is thrown into the water 
at hap-iiasard, and yet hits tiie fish. 
*' In dancing the gfrl selects her companion, not the man. 
** The story seems to have some mytiiological relation. 
« from dy^! 

44 "and them (the contents) smeared he". 
** goats are eaten they (by) whom? 
^* a curse; its literal meaning not dear. 
*^ "the hare went, he (to) his place". 
4* "he was in difficulty with a place of his going out" 
*^ and the ibis, and (he) was asked. 

•0 In many cases like this the meaning of eham can hardly by rendered. 
*' abstain from electing her ! |f is used here because the act of election lies in the future. 
** the people ask: "whom shall we elect?" (one among them exclaims), "elect the crow!"^ 
** generally the Iwak, the "cow house", is the place where strangers pass the night. 
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^ Who that la, or whj this derignation is chosen, la not dear. 

M 'Tint let as eat, and then hold our palarerl* 

** The frog is the friend of the rain. 

** A nomher of stories are stning together under this head, most of them reflecting the poUticsJ 

and dynastic Ufe of the Shilluks with its intrigues and ridssitudes; some are told not without a 

certain grotesque humour. 

** The mention of horse and camel in the heginning periu^s points to a foreign (Arab) origin of 

the stoiy, or at least of the first part of it; thou^, of course, both horses and camels are not 

unknown to the Shilluks, as manj of them hare lired in contact with Arabs for a long time, in 

the north as well as in the west 

** The use of jfci^ here is rather strange. 

^ more frequentlj: vna{. 

•> ''the island, its interior has people''. 

^ from of ^ill. 

** This formula is often added after a rerbal quotation. 

^ This stoi7 is eridentlj of Arabic origin. 
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XII. ADVENTURES BETWEEN MEN 

AND ANIMALS. 

82. The Country of the Dogs. 

Jt a k^ b^ dtoar gi pyarQ, ha ua(a kiin it liu, ha drybu i wM. Kd gi mdki 
chan dryau ' wiffi gfyi a mum. Kd gi hfj^ pack frigko, ka gs. ywoda man kiti gin.* 
Ka chwQu e bgftQ p^l H ^h, ginit gwSkj ka gi lii kf^ ysjie kafit ka jal mikQ e 
peeh^ kine: ehtogu igjt ginf Gi kiuij^. Ka chikhfiehQ kine: chwQu ig^ gffif Ka 
gwok mikq ka chuik^ i fifitf ka pird kwitms. Kd g^ nigi, ka lUil dkyil e don^. 
Kd mdkh dwai (dw^) abich i h&it» a pyeeh yi gwok: yi kQld kiin f Ka e ko: yd 
k^ld fotfi Chql; yd chhkik vMit. Ka tviki ^k gin ddik, ka kil yi gwok kj^e kwqm^ 
kd gwbk i rinjn^ ka %ioi$a MUe fofe Chgl, ka gwok e ko: fotfi CKqI d waj^, it ehinU; 
U^ ki^i packs kd yi teach : yd yinh foffi gwok, man fa jk, chwQU fa gw6k; yi ki 
kitt, u hit, yi (0 (jgu). Ka lidl ini h kudo, f fa h^bn; kd i l^kit ki wqt, ka i Igko, 
gwok e binQ, kine: nal, yi re fa wachf K^ti ku wdeh* ^»^ yi &f Ka lial duki 
mql (miPQl) ka e trS^, kine: ka wAiid dfyifi, ya yinet fofe gwbk ki miffi bgnd, 
manfaje, dg, ehwgu fa gwok, ka m^lda nilA yi gwok, kefajwanq ki kwip. 

Some people went hunting; they were ten. And they arriTed at a very distant 
place. Two of them lost their way, they walked for two days, then they be- 
came quite perplexed. They came to a certain village, where they found women 
only. After some time the men too came from the bush with the catde, and they 
were dogs (the husbands of the women were dogs). They went into the enclo- 
sure (the homestead surrounded by an enclosure). And one of the men asked, 
"Where are the men (of yoor villages) ?" They remained silent He asked again, 
"Where are the men?" One of the dogs became angiy^ ("his heart turned bad''). 
He jumped on the back of the man and killed him. So only one man ("boy*') 
was left. After five months ("he seized five months'*) he was asked by the dog, 
"Where did you come from?" He answered, "I came from the Shilluk country; 
I had lost my way." Then the dog gave him diree cows, he was taken by the 
dog and put on his (the dog's) back, and the dog ran away with him. When 
they got near the Shilluk country, the dog said, "The Shilluk country is 
coming near; it is over there. Now when you reach home, tell (your people), 
'I was in the country of the dogs, there the women are (real) people, but the 
men (males) are dogs.^ Do not be silent! If you remain silent, you will die!** But 
the man ("boy'') was silent, he did not tell (his story). And during the night he 
became afraid, he dreamed, the dog came and said, "Boy, why do you not 
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speak? K you do not speak to-morrow, you will die." And the next morning he 
spoke saying, '^I was lost some time ago, and I lived with my friend in the 
country of the dogs ; there the women are (real) people, but the men are dogs, 
and my £riend was killed on account of his being hasty in speaking (on account 
of his indiscreet questioning, ''Where are the men?" whereby he made the 
dog angry)." 

83. Akwoch. 

Jal rnS^ci^ wg/t^ fa abidik, Ka lial ithf^l dqcJu Kd firi lini yi nu, kd nil tndgit 
k( b&, kd nii magQ ki Iwan, kd gi ki$^ y^ dddUt, ka b^ JE%j^ yej dddli, Ka e bin^ 
kd i kb: yd niawitl Kine: yi nictwh nj^f Kine: i, ninif^ M. kw$p, Ka M toH k^di; 
ka bityi jdl ^U kine: yd nkhvo/^! Kine: yi nedwit ^f Kine: M'^fit M kwgp. 
Kd i kb: U^ inl Ka toekf^ ka fyk dddlj^ yitbii ka bsi rind w^k, Hne: to666: ka 
^k dddl akyllQ^ kd gh yi&if kd Iwdn rind w^kj kine: wJ H . Kd i kb: bihl btr 
gd Iwdn, gi ki ft^i, e ko: yd fit kdmd neau; — jal §n%fa rii — . Kd nii kb: bik, 
fa dwgk k^y gsnfKajal gni ko: ga ytoSdi gin ki kifif Kd nii kb: fa ckdlf E ko: 
chdl ki dnit f iCii ko : fa chSl ki ^^ f Ka wot ban dwdi, ka chbl, kanu^ 6aii^, ka 
na ban dwai, ka chdl, ka nu ^ bdti^. Kd jam bin dwai^ kd gi bdni, ka «hi^ ^aZ ^i 
chSl, kd nu baiiji. Ka rif^ e ko: yi dwdtd nitf kd i kb: yd dwdtd AhoSeh, — toffi 
jal ffii; ka jdl ijki i ytobnit* Kd nit chuA§, mldn kifd ikdl ini, kd g^ wOi, kd gS 
k^dQ ki gltn. J^u w^ds. bdgbn^ ka AkwQch yigi togd^ ^ ^^ chuA§^ nigdQ. 

Ka nu iki k^a p^k ka Iqi M mdki in, ka g^ iki k^li paeh. Ka mi tial ini ka ni 
fdl, kd g^ ii| reiki, ka lial eni M chdm. Ka tkal gni yiga machwe^ nu, chutk^ midj^. 
Ka gs. M tviUt ki lial mi, lii k§<^ fa (= pack) witi nu, Kd niji y% nii bine bgtu 
blne^ da chuiie gin mlcl^. 

Ka chin in chwltla diri; ye ko: m&yil Kine: il Kine treki yd d^ri! Kine: i 
gwqge nqf Kine: u nqda tof,^ Ka wiki, ka ya^ m€idu2n nQti in, Ka nQti in, ka e 
binit; ka ^^ ^t ko : yi k^a kffk t Kine: ya kgfe bi nit. Slu ko: Uffi rtiml Kine: 
ntii. Ka d\iki i d^gh bl nit ki bUL Kd g^ tytn, ka e rAm^ kd kile in, di ntlt cAwi^ 
midft, Kd i ko: nA, kbmi pyin! Ka py^n k^l, kd git heiji bUl, ka bul i Hkm, ka 
AkwQeh e kobq kine: md! Kine: k§i chwQl tyin wunl J^u k^jUi, ka kqpi tyin gin, 
ka e ko: bul a kwdch yi w^iy da bi tgrQ ^kil Kd i d^gity ka bul ki^ yi ehan; 
bur mdduin d kw$n yi ikal ^nt, ka ya^ kij^ yiji> Ka mach (may) ki^ yey yaf^ ka 
gQ WU yey bur, ka y^ i r^tph ki yey bur, Kd biir rik yi lidl ini. Da mach lyakt 
ki pH, Kd bill gSch, kd nil e blnq bane b&ie, ka M (yd) kine: nSl, yi fa din f Kine: 
kifdni a dindi yd fd nitl ki wdnd. Kine: ehwor, yifa c^nf Kifit: yd chv^r^ ki 
ylfaf Kine: da minj yifa donf d di m^n yhn, ya mpi ki li^fke^ T^^fi bpia bine, 
bu nan a d^ ki pack. 

Ka tgTQ bia ba bul, ka tial OT^i yifa my yafi, ya^ maduQn, Ka bul fw6ti in, kd 
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^^ iit bs. chdfif ka nu e ckonQ,. Kd ilii dimd yiy bitr, ka gs, ^um ki fafe yey bur, 
Ka ^^ gni douQ. Kd kfk chdn dimd yhy biir. Ka tAt e dbn^, Ka lial ffii bia wok 
ki my yal, ka n!^t lii ehgr yey bur. Ka nu jg b^ne. Ka e k^jfo, ban nu mdki yi rial 
ffii ki ^ (dqk) nu ; kd ^^ a bu t6n kd lii niky kd d^ a iUn§. ntU, M kiU in. Ka 
WQt ban mfffi a yieb^ nut, ka ni n4kk in, ka toQt ban yieb^ bogon, vii wA in. Kd 
gi fflm, ka gq dihUi nil dkyHL. Ka e r^nQy rind took. Ka g^ k^jUi ki jimi ke 4Qff^ 
ka k^foffi gin, kd i girl> kifUri ki wai. 

Wgn € ko: s, Ajdl k^P a d^k^gir ki bani girl Kuehe tviy^ d^ in, wiya nadjg.^ 
Kd gi biditf ka peA £ yigi k^h, ka wffi byil bogqn ki y^, ka nal §ni by^l nuti y^ 
ka fiSmin lii bin, kdhkb: M, ^ifi ow ak, ka g^ lii fofe ki by^l. Ka kijfi yi w§n, e 
ko: wi ^fe by^ Wff% e ko: yi mint Kine: yi jal e kune chink. Ka ^ki i^ni 
ks^ k^^ yi lial §ni, ka ga ^fe byiU ka fial sni ko: wiye win ndtl Kine |, nUt; 
kine ka ktf un kine: jal e tdiUt yi ehu^Uy ka WQne bgnQ, ka wiye gsn hdfi gin, ka 
wiye gin yt h^n^ ka bia yi wAni ehdnj^. Ka ndl ffii ko : yi ri Hadit want ckdno f 
Kine: wana chdn yika k^l u>ddiyi nit. Kine: de wQdi kpi yv)6di, u nAji yinf 
Kine: nil Kine: t€Qdi hine minf Kajal gni ko: tking, AkwQch. Kd i ko: Akwgfi, 
Mji yin f nal gni ko : fa{e yan AkwQch f Ka mdki yi wiy^ ka wiyt ywQnQ, kd i 
kan^ ki nuwdf^ ka wij^ ly^l, ka fpfie ki Idnq kwach. Ka 0te ditk, ka wiya dqga 
far§,. E ko: bis. k^ kach (UcyiL E ko: i, ya u bldq kffi. Kd gi b^dit, f^al ffni ya 
fari, kd gi lii w^Iq H reyi ggn. 

A certain man had three sons. One child was pretty, and his fame reached 
the lion. So the lion caught flies, and he caught mosquitoes too, he put them 
into a gourd and came saying, "I am selling!'' The people asked, '^What 
do you sell?** He answered, "Its name is not to be told.'' So they let him go. 
He came to this man (the man the story treats of) and said, "I am selling." He 
asked, "What do you sell?" The lion replied, "Its name is not to be told." 
And he said, "Look at it!" He gave him the gourd, and he opened it; the 
mosquitoes flew out with a loud buzzing; he opened the other gourd too, and 
the flies flew out with a loud buzzing. The man said, "Why, they are but flies 
and mosquitoes! I do not want to buy them." — This man was a king. The 
lion said, ''Why, will you not (put them back in) their place?" The man 
replied, "Where should I find them?" The lion said, "Then will you not make 
compensation?" The man asked, "What shall I give for compensation?" The 
Hon answered, "A man." So a slave was brought (and was offered) as compen- 
sation. But the lion refused him. Then a slave woman was brought and offered 
as compensation, but the lion refused her too. He brought all his goods, but 
they all were refused. (At last) a son of tiie man was brought, but the lion 
refused him. The man said, "What then do you want?" He replied, "I want 
Akwoch;" — he was the son of this man (Akwoch is the name of tiie pretfy 
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boy whose £une had reached the^lion). And this man wept. But the lion was 
glad because of this boj. He gave him the boj, and he went away with him. 
The lion had no child, and Akwoch became his child. The lion was Teiy glad. 

The lion used to go into the bosh, to hunt game ; and he used to bring it 
home. The portion of the boy he used to cook, and then give it to him. The 
boy used to eat it, and he became fat; the lion was much pleased. And they 
(the other people i. e. the other lions) used to walk with the boy and used to 
go into the village of the son of the lion (i. e. the village ifiiiere die Hon and 
his "son'' lived). So all the lions knew him, and they all were much pleased. 

One day the boy asked for an ax; he said, ''Mother!'' lo She said, "Eh?" 
The boy said, "Give mean ax!" She asked, "What for?" He said, "I will cut 
a club." She gave it to him; and he cut a large tree. When he had cut it, he 
came. (The next day) this woman asked him, "Where are you going?" He 
replied, "I am going to cut." The Hon asked, "Is the dub finished?" He ans- 
wered, "Not yet." The next day he went again to cut a drum. He carved it; 
and when it was finished, he brought it; but the Hon was much pleased. And 
he (the boy) said, "Mother, bring me a skin (to fiuten on the drum)." And a 
skin was brought, and he stretched it on the drum. When Ae drum was finished, 
he said, "Mother!" he said again: "Oo and call your people" (i. e. the people 
of all the villages around, belonging to the Hon's funily). The Hon went, and 
he told all his people, "A drum has been made by my son, now all people 
shall come to-morrow." Then he returned. 

The drum was placed in the sun (to dry). Then a big hole was dug by the 
boy, and he put a tree into it; he put a fire into the (hollow) tree and direw 
the tree into the hole. The tree caught fire in the hole. The hole was covered 
by the boy, but the fire was burning in the ground. Then the drum was 
beaten, and all the Hons came; and the people said, "Cripple, will you not 
stay at home?" The cripple repHed, "Why should I stay at home? My eyes 
are not crippled!" Then they said to the blind one, "Will you not stay at 
home?" He repHed, "Are my ears bUnd?" They asked the deaf one, "Will 
you not stay at home?" He repHed, "Though I am deaf^ My eyes are not 
deaf." " So all people came, there was no one left at home. The people came 
for the drum. Then this boy climbed upon a tree, a big tree, and he beat 
the drum. The people (= the Hons) came to dance, and the Hons danced. And 
(while dancing and not heeding the hole) they feU into the hole; they all fell 
into the hole. And this man (vis. the Hon who was the boy's father, or his 
wife) was left; and he too was fetched and feU into the hole. Then the cripples >* 
were left, and the boy came down firom the tree and pushed them into Ae hole. 
So aU the Hons died (were burned in the hole). 
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Then the boy caught the Blaves of the Hon and his cattle. The cattle without 
horns he killed, and the cattle which had horns, he took with him. And the 
slaves which had tails, he kiUed, but the slaves, which haci no tails, he let go.*' 
When he had finished them all, there was one lion left; that one ran into the 
bush. Then he went away with all his goods and his cattle, and he went into 
his native village, there he built his home in a place by itself. 

The father (= his father, who at the same time is the father of the children 
whom he addresses) said, "To whom does this man belong? he has so many 
catde, and so many slaves !** His father did not know him, but he (the stranger) 
knew his father. They remained some lime, then it came to pass that a fJBmiine 
came, and the fiather had no more dura with him, but this boy (the stranger) 
still had dura. And his brothers (who did not know him) used to come to him, 
and he used to say (to his servants), '^Oive these boys dura.'' And dura was 
given to them. Then they returned to their father, saying, "We were given 
dura.** He asked, "By whom?** They said, "By the man who is over there.'' 
On some other day Aese boys went again to this man, and they received dura. 
And the man asked, "Is your father still alive?'' They said, "Tes, he is alive." 
Then he said, "Tell him, 'the stranger ("traveller") calls you^" The boys came, 
and told their father; and their father came, he came with a sorrowful face. 
The man (stranger) asked him, " Why is your face so sorrowful?" He said, 
"My eye is so sorrowful because my son has been carried away by a lion." 
The man replied, "If you met your son now, would you know him?" He said, 
"Tes." The man asked, "What is the name of your son?" He answered « "His 
name is Akwoch." Then he asked, "Would you know Akwoch now?" He 
said, "Tes, I would know him«" The man replied, "No, you would not know 
him." Then he said again, "Am I not Akwoch?" And his £sther seised (em- 
braced) him, and his father wept And he brought a rasor and shaved his head, 
and he gave him a leopard skin; '* and he gave him cows. Then his father re- 
turned to his village. And he said, "Come, let us go {= live) in one place." But 
he replied, "No, I will stay here. And they remained, the boy in his village, and 
the £sther in his village, and they used to visit each otherj' 



84. The Girl and the Dog. 

flane ^Achitfd bwQeh, Jta k^fiil, e ywodd gwok; kd i kb tine: yinajwfikl e 
ko: (5^ ydn ke liara! u htoQmi gwok, Ka fpfe iHart yijwgk, ka ikart i d^^« Ka 
liirii kijfi fyl, ka gwok ywodi, gwok biid riiib^. Kd gw6k i ko: kj^ yi mAyi^ 
gwok e ko, ye ^j^ tl y^^ ydn hnw^f Ka lian ($1^ e bini, ko: mdyil Ka mgn 
yeyo* Ko: yd ywSta gwokf^l, d^ gwdk i ko ne: kij^ fnayi, kbpi tine: gwok e ko: 
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daji u toSki ydn ko^winl Kd mAyi yw^, ka kopa wiyi; ka wiye e ko: kel muy 
(muj) gwokl Ka lian ^ kel muy gvook. 

Ka gwok e ydt, i budd. Ka fian j^ wike. Ka g^ duodoj ka gwok i k/^ H ^dbi 
0jii ka g^ ksdq ki gwok^ ka gs. kijja fM ; gwok bidd jtvQkj ka k^ wqt gwok, yat 
g%r bin^ ka gwok e ko: ii{ chdm ki re yan, ka yi M kife golt Ka g^l ye ko : k^ 
yeji! E ko: bAn hghk, Ka gtoin ini i kidit, ka Han ffii e donq^. Ka lian sni kgUi 
gol gwoky ggl dugn, wqu ffii wqt jtOQk, 

Ka lian §ni Tina maU ka e pSrQ, ka peA, e pytdit* Ka Mn ini bia wgk, kgti i 
rln^. Ka gwok e lifQ, gwok e bgnq i rtfi^ ; nan sni rgna wqt ki naniy WQt ma ygna 
n^m, WQt madugn. Ka gwok e blnQ, ka S bidi ki ty^le wQt. Ka typi iOQn ffii gffi 
abiry^Uj ga yogg chwQUi dacho bogqn ki k^e gpi. Ggn ni ehama lui, M k§fji, bl 
dtoar, 

Dan gni dfinS wqt, kajqk int (oni) e blnQ^ ki gi kb: amffn a (al gin chamf 
Ka ga ndn^y ka ga kgj^ ^ ydf ki WQt, ka Mn in{ ywSt, chuiie gin m^, e ko: yi 
yig namei wgn. Ka ga bldq^ ka ilan ani ko: yd chiti yi gwok, Ka gi kb: ig^ inf 
Kine: ya pM fa wQt, ka ga Ufd pM, ka gwok H^ gin, ka gwok ggch ki toch. Ka 
gwok e jgu, ka wgte /qL 

Ka maka wun ga dbi ryhu, ka i^an gni ko: yd dwdtd kadg bl ttfe ckk gwok. 
Daii ant ko: bit, yi hi k^; jian ani ko : yi k^l Ka ga kf^ ka fiin hii i ysbq, 
kd niki chigi ki tyale, ka Mn ani fjo. Ka ikait i yw^, ka lian ani kwaii yi gin kife 
nam; nan gni kil yi nam. Ka wifi fb^ gin, ka ywote jg (z=ijog) ehyak. Ka ilan 
ani k^l wgk, ka rij( kSpi, karij^i khn^ ^dchit maduon, ka tian gni Iwok ki pi, ka 
efidgg yot yi ddjf, ini, ka kil w^k, ka lian ani dwofa mal, i chAr^; ka rif^ kSpi: ddji 
a chirl Ka ri^ e bSno^ ka pyech yi r^ e ko: yi kild kiA f Kine ya k^la wot ma 
yinh nhm. Ka e ko: yi dwdi yi init f E ko: yd wiki gwbk yi wiya, da gwok i ehiti 
ydn, ya kifit w^t ki nam. Ka rafi ani kd i ywitn: liir^I Ka man e binQ, kd i ywjtn, 
ka dgk kil, dgk gidi ; ka k^fe WQt. Ch8{i, d fkm. 

A woman was without child. She went into the bush and found a dog. She 
flaid, "O jwgkl give me a ("mj^) child ! (If you give me one) it shall many the 
dog.^ And a child was given to her hyjiogk, and the her child grew up. And 
the child went into the bush; it found the dog; — this dog was a white one. 
The dog said, "Go to your mother and tell her, the dog says, 'When will the 
woman be given to me?'^ The little girl came saying, "Mother!'' The mother 
answered. The girl said, "I found the dog in die bush,. and he said thus, 'Go 
to your mother and say to her thus, the dog says: when wSl the woman be 
given to me?^** Her modier wept; she told the (girl's) father; the father said, 
"Bring her to the dog.** They found the dog lying. The girl was given to 
him. 

And diey (the dog and the girl) rose up, the dog went with die girl, diey 
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went into the ground; — the dog was jwgk; they went into the house of 
the dog ; there were many trees there eveiywhere. And the dog said , ''You 
shall always eat with me; and you shall go into this enclosure.^ The people 
of the enclosure said to the girl, ''Go to the center.^ The dog said to the girl, 
"These are slaves.'^ Then the dog went away, the girl was left. So the girl had 
gone into the enclosure of the dog, a big enclosure; this house was the house 
of jwfik. 

One day the girl ran up, she jumped up, and the ground split. The girl came 
out; she went away running. The dog saw her, he came running; the girl ran 
into a house in the river, this house was (in?) the river; it was a big house. 
And the dog came; he remained at the foot of die house (below the threshold). 
The people of this house were seven ; they were males, there was no woman 
among them. They lived on meat, they used to go hunting. 

The girl hid herself in the house; and the people came (home and found 
their food cooked), they said, "Who has cooked the food?'' They were asto- 
nished. They went searching the house ; the girl was found, they were very 
glad. They said, "You have become our sister.** So they remained. The girl 
told them, "I am chased by a dog.** They said, "Where is he?** She said, "He 
is in the ground below the house.** They looked into the ground and found 
the dog. They shot him with a gun. The dog died, and they direw him into the 
bush. 

And seven years passed, then the girl said: "I want to go and see the bones 
of the dog.** The boys (i. e. the men in whose house she lived) said , "Stay, do 
not go!* The girl said, "I will go!** And they (all) went; the girl searched, and 
she was hurt at her foot by a bone; the girl died. The boys wept. Then the 
girl was taken by them and put into the river; she was carried away by the 
river and came to her native country. There fishermen found her; they pulled 
her out of the water and told the king (what had happened). The king brought 
an old woman, she washed the girl with water; and the bone was found (in the 
body of the dead girl) by the woman. She pulled it (the bone) out, and then 
the girl rose up, she sneezed (became alive again). The king was told, "The 
girl has sneezed.** The king came, he asked the girl, "Where do you come 
from?** The girl said, "I come from the house which is in the river.** The king 
asked, "What brought you there?** She answered, "I was given away to a dog 
by my father; but the dog chased me, so I went into the house in the river.** 
And the king wept, She was his daughter! Her mother too came, and she 
wept Then cows were brought, they were sacrificed. They went home. — 
That is all, it is finished. 
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85. Anyimo and the Idon. 

Nan iiikt AkimQ, e d^chy ki 6min AkwQt, H toiyi; tnaye gtin boggfu jDq (dgk) 
gin fftr, dyage gsn gtr, Kd nii e Unq, kdnite yigi ^oj^ ha nu ll^nl^ ha bia yi ^al 
ff%i, ha ryich, ha hj^i wqt. Ka AMmq, k6fi 6mj^ hine: 0ff hifik lu^gQ eJunil Ka 
^n ffii Jiffi yi liti, hd nil chuiii m^di. Ka nu naehq hine: yi hg^t Ka 0fi U byiU 
ha ikal pii ho: AiHimsti IwQk miffiit Kine: u wiji ha ehinSt ha yidv^h! Ka gi, hg^. 
Ka omia AMniQ e ddnq bl twar hi wer. Ka HoZ ffu (nu) h§^ ga cKaf^ hi AiiimQ. 
Ka fiaZ ^ni ho: AiiimQ, a hffk anQ £n? Kine: hffk M hwai hi roelu Ka gi h^ ga 
chaf^. Ka fim maduQn y6t, ha nu ho: a hffk anq ffil Kine: hffk ilj hwai H ^i. 
Ka gt h^^ gt chatQ» he^Q. hti^ malaulau, hine: a h^ ang, gn f ^fitmg ho: hffi 0U 
huehi ydn. Kine : byfil gna fanq a fyff^ yan f 

Ka ga ufi^i (wofi) bute tugo^ tugQ mdbir; ha nu renq^ e rgna Jbgfe Z^m, ha AnimQ, 
ho ne: tano, '* hwai ^f^ buti hifiihy ya yfjfi wiji! Ka tugn bitits ha hejfii wiy tugQ, 
Ka € ho: tun hwai da^, Hne: ^kcbf^ mdL Ka tugn ^wofft maL Ka nu bffiQ, e rinQ, 
ha Aikimq yiti yi in» ^ toh. Ka nu lidii^, ha e ho: Atiifng e h^ hffk t Ka ygmft 
nwdchi in; ha U^d mdl, hd g^ A^ mal; e ho: p6e! yifa fjm Unt e ho: yi nigh 
nigltJ f&an ff%% ho: dap"^ (dtri) f Kd nu gftdit hifiji; ha tugd ha ii| lini a hama 
fi/$tt* Ka AiiimQ, ho hine: tun hwai ^a^ yihufit! Dqh hfjil Ka tugn fij dogi 
hsj^ ha nu fi| gitdi h^ti. 

Ka dqh Hfji yi fian gni, ha e ho: fiAinl hi Mmia, yana AiiimQ, a ehimi yi nu 
in. Ka yah ffii i fiii^, a hfja pack. Kd gi hb: fioa mihQ i ehw^ii^ hjne: yana 
ehdml nit in. Ka gs, ho: <^ wu ehdgh t6di. Ka liail dgnq w^r, ha g^ biffHi* gt hwai 
hi ^h, ha gi Hfe yi lian ^i; hj^: lietcd h{ liimiis yana ehdm yi nit inl Ka gt 
bia pack, ha Akwgt hSfe hine: lian m^hq e hobi kine: yana Atkimg, d ehdm yi nu 
ff%f ds, per hi AMmq. Ka len tin^ ha tffrq binq. Ai/kimq hama jg^ yi ri^. Ka Uik 
ttf^ in, hd i ho: fiiwi hi liimias yana ehdm yi nu §nt Ka tqrq bgnq gi rln^; ha 
y6t nil i ydfih, i ghdjt; Uii fa vtnk itif ha kil, ha nu rinq wqh; ha il| kU, ha nu 
ini/i4^9 hd i jg^. Ka lian gni ho: tun hwai ^ofi, buti, ya bia w$h! Ka i bfUit» ha 
bia wqh. Ka wiy^ i hdni ^h, <fj^h dnwin, mqh ehw$p hi fa tugq; hd ehdh hal H 
gin cham hi pi, ha dqh ehwqp hi fa tugq. Ka Aiiimq ffife yi pif ha e i md^; ha 
fpfe yi mqgqs hd i ehdmq. W§n ehuii^ m§dq H dmin, Ka l^lpaeh; ha liwqm ha 
^h h6l pyar^nwin, wiy§^ cAwif medq. 

There was a girl, her name was Ahimq; she was pretty; she lived widi her 
brother Akwqt, and her father; her mother was no longer alive. They had 
many cows and many sheep. The lion heard of her, and the lion turned himself 
into a man ; he came to this boy (Ahwqt). He was received as their guest. When 
he came into die house, AMmq was asked by her brother, "Give me water 
to wash his hands.** So the Uon saw the girl; she pleased him very much. After 
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some time he took leave, saying, "I am going.'' They gave him dura, and the 
boy told his sister, "Accompany my friend a little way, when you have come 
to that place there, then return. '^ So they went. The brother of AMtnn re- 
mained at home, he was sweeping the cow-dung. The boy (viz. the lion) went 
away with Aiiimo. While they were walking, the lion asked, "AMmQ, what 
place is this?'' She answered, "It is a place for herding the calves of the people 
of AkwQf* They went on and came into a great forest. Again the lion asked, 
"What place is this?'' She answered, "A place for herding catde." They went 
on walking and came to a very distant place. The lion asked, "What place is 
this?'' She said, "I do not know this place ; dear me, why are you always ask- 
ing me?" They came to a deleib-palm, a very tall one. The lion ran away, he 
ran into the grass. Then Aikimq said, "Thou palm of the grand&ther of men, 
lie down, that I may dimb upon thu." The palm lay down, she climbed on it, 
and then said, "Palm of the grandfather of men, rise up!" The deleib-palm 
rose up. When the lion came running, he found that AMmQ was no more there. 
He was perplexed and said, "Were has AMnm gone?" But her smell came 
into his nose, he looked up and saw her up in the tree. He said, "P6e! you 
will surely die in a moment!" Again he said, "I will kill you at once!" The 
girl asked, "Well, how?" The lion scratched the ground (round the deleib-palm), 
and the palm was beginning to fall down. Then the girl cried, "Palm of the 
grand&ther of men, do not frJl! return to thy placet" And the palm returned 
to its place. The lion began scratching again. 

And the girl saw cows, and she cried, "My brother and my father, I am 
AiiimQ, the lion is going to eat me!" The men heard it, they went home saying, 
"There is a girl crying, 'A lion is going to eat me.^" But the people said, 
"Nonsense, you are telling stories." Then the old men were sent for, they came 
herding their catde (they drove their cattle near the place where the cry 
sounded) ; they were seen by the giil, and she cried again, "My father and my 
brother, I am going to be eaten by the lion!" They went home and told Ak- 
woty "There is a girl crying, 'I am AiiimQf the lion is going to eat me.' Her 
voice was like that of AMmq,** So an armed body was gathered, and they 
went AikimQ was almost dying with thirst. When she saw the people, she 
cried, "My father and my brother, the lion is going to eat me !" The people 
came running; they found the lion scratching the ground; he did not see the 
people; he was stabbed; he ran away, but he was stabbed again, fell down and 
died. The girl said, "Palm of the grand&ther of men, lie down, that I may get 
out." The tree lay down, and she came out. And her father brought four cows, 
they all were to be speared under the deleib-palm (as a sacrifice). And milk, 
food and water were brought, and the cows were speared under the deleib- 
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palm. They gave Aikimq water to drink, they gave her milk too to drink; then 
they gave her food to eat. Her father and brother were veiy glad. She was 
brought home. She was married for forty cows, >' so her father was much pleased. 

86. An Adventure in the Forest 

E jal gn ye k^i yey tttn, hi gvosn H JAfij ka a^p aryau kd gi j^nif ka Iwql 
ka gn pin. Ka lygch e bgnq, ka ^wof^ yey gp, kd g^ k^( ehtodk^ ka dwof^ ri^ 
jgm akyelos ka go ka^i chwak^; ka ikwQle lijn atyau ka ga dgng, ki fa ItcQl, ka IwqI 
dwQgn/M, ka iUcqI Mn ffii i ywitnit H yey IwqI, kine: k(ir, kir, k^r^ k^r. Kajal i 
U^9 ka hf^h ttfj^ in, ka e b^itgitf ka e tmib ka M para kwgm yaf^ ka Mfy& yi 
hoOt; hichi in^ d bw^k ki tnfffi duon^ ka fit kSli k^le kwoff, ka tdn^ Mfy^ yi hu3li{. 

Ka waj^ paeh maduQn, ka dachQ mdduQn, rndyU^ kd g^ yidi (ywtdi); ka e ko: 
wdnQf fpfi ya Jit Kine : yi bia kpi t Kine: I, yd ki fy^cK 0t^ y<i^ kifi mitil Ka 
(Sfeji miti. Ka U^yi gwoky gvook mlMMi; ka e ko: ma! Kine: wat bin d i^wqlf 
Ka gwok U^i yi^ ka gwok i ndrit; ka e ko: buh! Kine: ffirdi Kine: u g^ekS 
ydn^ yik yinfa kdehi ydnl Ka ^j^ duQn e ko: bihl tMUif yi bia k§jif Kine: hit, 
nA, yd chy^ ^^ UfSfiK ly^k. madugn ; fiki per ki mdni dgbk. Ka ^achQ ko : bMI yi 
bia kffi a h^iyi per hi wuo! Ka e ko: iduq niji ydn;fat ki gna, a£en§, da y^f 
Ka e ko: i, kifl 

Ka e ki^, Ka g^ rifamft par; ka pur e r^niiti ka e rinjts ka fefi yi kuojo^ ehwgle 
gn ffna nam; ka i kwdnit hi yey kUbjlt' Ka tsr^ bffiOf ka mdk; ka kdlpach, ha 
fy&ot efiidit H yey wQH^, kd i jg. 

A certain man went into a forest to gather Nabag-fruits. He filled two bags 
and one gourd. (While he was gathering the firuit) an elephant came, he lifted 
up one bag and put it into his mouth, then he lifted up the oAer bag and put 
it also into his mouth; at last the contents of the gourd as well. But two seeds 
were left in the gourd; they kept rattling, kqr kor kgr kgr. When the man 
heard this, he looked up and saw the elephant. He was finghtened and ran away, 
he jumped upon a tree. The thorns of the tree pricked him, but he did not heed 
it on account of his great fear. He got right into the thorns, his cloth was torn 
by the thorns. Suddenly he came near a great house. There he met a big old 
woman; he addressed her, '^My mother, giro me water !** She asked, ** Where 
do you come from?** He replied, "No, do not ask me, give me water first !** 
So she gave him water first. Then he was seen by a dog, a dog with young 
ones. (He saw the young dogs, but not the old one, the mother). He asked the 
woman, "Are they all your children?'' Then he saw the old dog, he was growling. 
He exclaimed, "Oh dear! shall I run away?** The dog replied, "Kyou beat 
me, I shall bite you.'* After that the big woman asked, "Why, my son, where 
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do you come from?^ He answered, ''Be silent, I am chased by an elephant, a 
big elephant. This pot is quite as large as his testicles. ** <^ The woman replied, 
"Well, you do come just from the same place where my father has come from.'' 
The man said, "I know your father; is he not the one who has a neck on his 
necklace?*' <^ The woman said, ''Now, go on I*' 

He went away and met with a hippopotamus. The hippo was running (to- 
wards him), so he too ran, he came to a place with white sand, thinking it was 
a river. He tried to swim in the sand. Then people came, they seized him and 
brought him home. But in the night his heart beat so violently (from excite- 
ment), that he died. 

87. The Boy and the Hyena. 

Nqf, thikQ g^ ki iw^ gi wiUt; ka wqu i yA^. Ka ikdl itJq^iU^ e ko: buh! e ko: 
maeh u ydti k^ f Ka dwin e ko: hijiki Ka lial gni ko: ya fa yifi (ydfi) mdehf 
Kina: u y^^ f gi ^ i^<U ikyiUt^ Kine: yi fa dgn ki bute jam f Kine: biht u eJAtni 
ydn yi dpcQji! Kine: I, yifa chdm yi ofwQj^, Kine: yd btd^* Ka ilial ffii ko: d^yi 
re fa kgfi bi yaf H mach f Kd i kb: u ehimi yin yi 6pff$f^, Ka hoqf ffU ti^^i. Ka 
e ko: d^vod butit E ko: |, i^ chimi ydn yi 6fwQ^; ka ikal gni ko: ST^ butt kifii/i; 
ya buta ki kwbmk. Ka e ko: dg ^ liiyifiiH yi ipoojh ^ !f^ ehdmk inl Ka e ko: ff'is 
bif butt mdl hit kwitn^d, u kwdti ydn yi 6fwQ^ ka yi wA yi ^a. Ka lia/ pit ko: dl 
y{ gtffik idit Yi ibjki^. Kine: djuyifd ki^ mdlf Kine: %oiy yd0 Kine: hwi. Ka 
ys{a mal. Ka lial gni d ^ib, kd ibddd ki fetk. 

Ka dffoQf^ e b^nQ b&ie bine line; ka o|ii^ e ehA0 ki fa ya{. Ndl d iHc e ninit» 
ka Hi nwdeh yi ofwsfi, i nMt' Ndl d mdl nina fSii chi^ dg hqkq hgkn; kd i dimi 
mdl yi wiri^9 d^jmi kwgm 6poQf^ ka dpoofi mdki in Hy^ii* ^ ^ ^* ^i^ yd k6 
kdp kine : yu (yiu) mdki ydn ! Ka dtwojf. i ytoltni ; ka ofwQj^ tii kuo^ ka lii dyabq. 
Ka opffQf^ e rffiQ l^ni, ka k^ k^h fnalaulau, ka QjfWQjf, e Qki yey loaro; tial gni 
b^jta ki kwjtmi, ka fit ko : bdif yd kd kdp kine: yiu mdki ydn! ^ kdbi kfti, 

^uki mwQl ka owffi dwofa mal^ ka Udd m&U ^l sni Wc! Ka e ytffQnQ, ki^u: 
itod chdm yi ofwog. t Ka e 4^ii4^ kd i ehd0 yej ofwQfi» opffQ^ ch^ts. gtr, ka e kfja 
kffik malaulau, ka tial ffti ytH^ in, s. kdH k^ti. Da bidn kwom opffQff, d^ mtfi yife 
ofwQj^ ofwQfi jg Art yey tcQrt. Ka dw^n i kb kine: dwSit Kine: i wH ydn! Yd ko 
kip, ya ko: yi u mdgdt Kine: wu k6b( ki aminf gik otoffi. KwQp dtcin fa Ifni 
in, ka mdki yi iwin ki ehytni; ehysn^ i^k ki rei y^ opVQ]^ ka yife o|firgjst iigl ki yi 
6te^. Ka tin mdl. Ka e duo^ ka gs. b^no ki owffh kine: ikal, wgH yi{ Qpvgnt 
KwQf owgnfa lini in; ka Hi ko: bdi, ya ko kobi: yi ^ magd. Ka gs. war^paeh, 
ka isTQ^ bfnit bini, ka tirQ n|{t bini, ka Iwiti g$t H rei yif opffQj^; ka yif ofufOff 

14* 
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A boy went travelling with his ande. When the son went down, the one 
said, "Why, where shall we find fire (for the night)?'' The nephew said, "I do 
not know.'* The first said, "Shall I not go to look for fire?'' "What shall I do 
in die meantime?'* was the reply of the other one. Hxa undo said, "You stay 
here with our goods.'' "No," said the nephew, "I would be eaten by the hyena." 
He replied, "No, you vnH not be eaten by the hyena." But he said, "I refuse 
to stay here." Then his unde asked, "Why will you not go to fetch fire?" But 
he replied again, "No, I would he eaten by the hyena." So they left this matter. 
His unde asked, "Shall we not lie down now?" He replied, "No, I would bo 
eaten by the hyena." His unde said, "Well, you lie down below, and I will lie 
upon you." He replied, "But suppose you are rolled down in ihe night firom 
upon me by the hyena? Then I shall be eaten by her." His unde said, "Well, 
then you lie upon me, so I shall be taken by the hyena, and you will be spared 
by her." The boy said, "Ah! what are you going to do?" Then he was silent 
Agun his unde asked, "Will you not go up?" He said, "On a tree?" The unde 
replied, "Yes, on a tree." So he cUmbed on a tree, and the brave boy (the 
unde) lay down on the ground. 

In the night came all the hyenas; they walked bdow that tree. The brave 
boy slept A hyena came and sniffled at him« but he was asleep (and so she 
left him undisturbed). But the boy on the tree was awake, he was looking 
down staringly, he was awfully afiraid, and at once he fell down, and fell on the 
back of the hyena. He caught the hyena by her ears and said, "Ha! did I not 
say I would catch you?" The hyena cried, and she dunged, she dunged very 
much. She ran away with the boy to a very distant place. There the hyena 
died during that night.*' The boy was still on her back, and he still continued 
saying, "Did I not say I would catch you?" He said these words continually. 

The next morning his uncle arose. He looked up, the boy was not there! 
He began to cry, saying, "My nephew has been eaten by the hyena." He arose 
and followed the way of the hyena. The duDg of the hyena was on the whole 
way. He went to a very distant place. There he found the boy, he was still 
talking (the same words). He was still on the back of the hyena, holding fisst 
her ears. But the hyena had died in the night. His unde said, "Rise up!" But 
he said, "No. leave me alone! I did say, 'I would catch you (die hyena).'" He 
asked, "To whom did you say so?" He did not listen to ihe words of his uncle. 
Then his unde caught his hands ; the hands were tight around the ears of the 
hyena, so that the unde had to cut off the ears of ihe hyena. Then he lifted 
him up, he arose, and they came. The uncle said, "Boy, throw away the ears 
of the hyena!" But he did not listen to his unde's talk, he only kept repeating, 
"Well, I did say I would catch you." When they came near their home, all 
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the people came ; Aej all laughed. They loosened his fingers firom about the 
ears of the hyena and threw the ears away. 

88. Nyajak. 

T)iXji '* fi^Jbg y^t da ^p, ka e i/iwQlQ, ha hul gieh H pack nuUiwi, d§, tjrfi ywotn 
hull fan piifafan nu. Ka ffajf. a chit liwul; tim ko: i, yi re koM yi f^! E ko: 
i» ya hiftt* ^O^ gni bjda jwqk. Ka € k^ H Qrfi. Ka ki^ i mtkitf ka gs. ^^SHQ gil 
nil, f!u hjda ^a^; ka ki wqt owgfu i nknlji, ifaj^ a eh^ i^wqI e hptq, niii in, §na 
nu. Ka nu ehama ytfa wi^, ka lian gni ko: yin amin &1 Ka nu ko: Ndjikt Ka 
4^ j^ ko: it e ko: yi nflli nffm? Kine: ya nuti nffiQ. Kpie: yi da k^hf Kine: 
dw^l Kine: yi fa niki H oiitonkt^^ Kine: htoi! Ka oiiwQk n4ki yi nu, ka f^l yi 
nu, ka weke Najak, ka kwdM yi Najak. Kanu ko: NdjikI Kine: if Kine: ka yi 
ehdm yaut Ka eko: cnoi I Ka yi nffi yau ! Kine: awi t Ka nu kftiOf ^ kdld ft|(^, 
ka e dungo, ehama yi^pa wf^t, Ka Najak ko: yin amin dt Ka e ko: tThjik, yi 
nfitt nifiof Kine: nil Kine: yi da k§cht Kine: awi! Ka e ko: yi fa neke wa0 
Ka e ko: awi. Ka wai nik, ka foUe in, ka wH rfajak; ka nu ko: ehdm yh! Ki^: 
awil Ka yi ngni ya t KyM\ awil Ka nu d^go, ka e dumgo, y^fa WQt, ka Najak 
ko: yin amin df Kine: Najak, yi nfl^' n^gf Kjfiei owqI E ko: yi dwata nqf 
Jtei da kgphf Kine: aw^f I^u ko: nfke yin he dy^l Najak ko: I, ya k^ n4ki dygl; 
ya da ro^. Kine: d^ kdn ki Anit f Kine: i, kdni ki dgnQ. Ka rffia ggf H dgnQ, ka 
M kepe kipi, ka pi rii rara phk, ka chwe lij dgna yeji, ki liwQl rech; ka gt M. 
mdti yi nu, ka iki ehika fgmQ, ka pi fii rata peiL Ka ii| flka feh h\ mfl< ki ekwSf 
ki nwQl rech. 

Ka Najak wo gin tiki in, ka gs. ^Mw(j ma2, Hne: ini^f Nyajak ko: nufa kama 
wd chUmf Ka e ko: chdmun ki rinQ ananl jSfu ndje Najak fa ch^ bgnq. Ka wo 
g&i kifi in kine: rgnunt Ka wi^man e rinjt* rgnafoffi gin. Ka Najak e cI^ih^- Ka 
nu kor^ e iu^^^ ka e benq, kd i chwitth kine: Najak! E kudu. Kine: Najak! e 
kudq. Ka nu ko: adif Najak a nini, Ka bia wQtf ka e ko: Najak! E kudu. Ka 
maeh kof, ka wgrnan ydte in gs^ t^k. E ko: bih! Natyau Najak! Wgte gen a kiU 
in! Ka J^ajak ko: a, fafe yan gnf Kafarq kwQm ^ajak^ lea ISfajak e waiiQ. Kine: 
fiafyati Najak^ e k§jfi kffk f Ka Najak ko: fafe yan pif Ka nu liifara kwgm^ lea 
fa mdki ^ l^ajak lij waiiQ. Ka nu kor^ bufy. Ka Najak e k§^ e kuchi yi nu. 
Ka wgne wifa paeh, ka nu pii htHb ka yigi yaf^ madqch, madugn, ffi olam : 
ehuAe gpi m^dd ki gn. Ka Najak kq: um ki^ lii k^fa yaf, yafi enifa nu! Kine: 
I, Najak e chakafy^. Najak ko: 6, ya rum ki kwqp,'^^ Ka liwgle wofof^Q lii k^ 
^y y^h ^ ^v efarQ ki wofaj^Q. Najak ko: d, kwqfa a lini win cht, ka je wijfC gn 
mUm, ka e kf^. Najak k^ yi nu, ka yige ^jt madugn yu yu yu. Da e kwgmQ, ki 
kimo; ka nu ko: ffm nate nQ a yg, inf E ko: nan kwachefi! Ka (ofe kifi; ka e 
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madOi ha e diij^gi^, kd i digit, ha e Iqgi yeJQ. Ka nu ksfa gat bi dwatq (dw^) fi 
mffi (ale liaii sni, Ka kSl yi Najak^ ha gt f^ff/^ib ha gi trajia faeh. 

Ka nu blnQs ha e ho: buhl liani ^ g^ kg^a ge, h§n f Ko: fafe ikUgau Najah a 
hel gsn f Ka e bin nu bia pack Najah^ ha e yigi ilian maddchy bi v>HJQ H amia 
Najah, Ka nu ho: omia Najah dg^nf Kine:'chw$ll Ka omia Najah ehwqU ka g^ 
wQjo. Ka Najak e b^nq, e ko: buhl e ko: omia, yi re rack hinauf Kitki yin gna 
nuf Ka lial ffii ho: k^i, yi rack kifygt. Ka Najah ho: mogi^ ya rum he hwof. 
Ka Najah e hudq. Ka lial ffii i n^nit, ha wan gtl yi nu. 

Chofis ha nu hgfa/ar^ ha d^hi omsn ywode in, i ywitnQ* Najah ho: yi ref Ko: 
wan a giL Ka Najah ho: yd chd de hobq kifie: mgn ffii (ani) fan^ nu; d$ anan 
yi kobi adi f E hudq. Ka Najah e h^dq^ ha yigi 0]^ duQn, ha e bin, i chUk^ h^ 
fay nu; ha wi$a (wufa) faeh, ha e ho: voel a dd hdl inl Kine: kiUjwqhl Ka e 
bgnq, ha e ho: bih: oi/iimiay yi nfkti bldq hffif Ka nu ho: yin ampif Ka e ho: ya 
fa\e iiismiauy a hiU yqmq hahe dugnf Ka e ho: i, wija chaha wilq, ka nu ywgno, 
chu¥it mtdq. Ka ge. w^jq, gs. hi Najah; hichi nu; e ko, ehqgq na liimin. Ka Najah 
ti^ mal, ka wan omsn Ufi ^ ki mal, ka Najak e ko: Aemial Kine: if Kine: anq 
a yqm fit hi wqtf Nu ho Hfie: fafe wan omia Najahf Najah e ho: d ydti i yd 
kffi f E ko: hu dwai an, ka ria yiga lian a ^chq. Ka nu ko: a gqla wdn^. Najah 
e ho: ina hil in, ha.d^ gri a fa hi^ wqh f Ka hife wqh; nu ho: dghu gwAri agah t 
Kine: i, fa guAr, i Jk8r yj wA. Ka Nihan eflchq ho: d§, hwqn u j^iU dgltn f Nu 
hine: a w6l inl Kine: d, dqch. 

Ka nu ho: Mmia, ya hfja gat bi dw^tq pu Ka Najah $ ho: h^l Ka nu e ho: 
hi hiff hor wan omia Najah, hifa q gwdri igithl wei i f^ wA hi gin cham. Ka 
Najak e dqnq ki t^qt, ka nu kifa gat, ka Najak wan om§n hwdAi in; ha rei gg 
agak, ka e fQrq, ka dqgq fofe gin. Ka om§n yiti in, ka wan omffi hi$e, ha omffi 
e dqtiq. 

Ka nu bgni hi gat, ha wane yode gq tHih, ha ^^ pii ytt t ^h. Ka nu ywqnq^ 
hine: bihl yena liatyau Najahl E ho: fTajah, kora lui hiyg; yafa dqh hgtet 
CKo^i, ha Najah wei yi nu. Ka Najak e d^ gt hi im^f^. Nu e ehogq, fa chiki 
dwqn. 

A woman was with child, and she bore a child (which was named Nyajak). 
One day the dram was beaten in a Tillage far away. The people went to dance 
to the drmn, this village (where the dram was being beaten) was the village 
of a lion. And the child which had jast been bom (too wanted to go to dance). 
The people asked her (the child, a girl), "How, why are you saying, you also 
want to go? Ton are still so small I'' She said, "Never mind, I will go.** This 
child was tkjwqh. It went with the people. When they arrived there, it began 
to rain, so diey went into ("slept in**) the hoase of the lion. This lion was a 
man.^* Daring the night the other girls (who had come with Nyajak) slept, but 
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the child which had just been bom, was awake; she knew that the man was a 
lion. The lion wanted to open the hat (where the girls slept), but this child 
(Njajak) asked (from within), "Who is there?*' The lion replied, "Njajak!'' 
The child answered, "Eh?*" The lion went on, "Are you still awake?*" Njajak 
said, "I am not yet asleep.** The lion questioned, "Are you hungry?** "Yes, I 
am.** The lion went on^ "Would you not like to have a ram killed?** Nyajak 
answered, "Yes I would.** So the lion killed a ram; he cooked it and gave it 
Nyajak; Nyajak took it. Then the lion said, "Nyajak!** She replied, "Eh?** "Do 
eat!** enjoined the lion. She answered, "All right!** The lion added, "And then 
sleep!** Nyajak replied, "All right!** The lion went away and waited some time. 
Then he returned, trying to open the house. But Nyajak again asked, "Who 
are you?** The lion replied, "Nyajak, are you still awake?** Nyajak said, "Yes, 
I am.** The lion asked, "Are you hungry?** Nyajak replied, "Yes, I am.** 
"Would you not like to have an ox killed?** asked the lion. Nyajak said, "Yes, 
I would.** So an ox was killed and was cooked by him and given to Nyajak. 
The lion said, "Do but eat!** Nyajak replied, "All right!** The lion turned 
away. Afiker some time he came back and tried to open the hut. Nyajak asked, 
"Who are you?** The lion said, "Nyajak, are you still awake?** Nyajak said, 
"Yes, lam.** The lion inquired, "What do you want? Are you hungry?** Nyajak 
replied, "Yes, I am.** The lion said, "Have a goat killed!** Nyajak replied, "No, 
I won't have a goat killed, I am thirsty.** The lion asked, "In what shall I bring 
water?** Nyajak said, "Why, bring it in a basket!** The lion ran to the river- 
bank with a basket, he dipped it into the water, but the water streamed down 
on the ground, only leeches and small fish remained in the basket. He thrust 
them out and dipped the basket again, but the water flowed out on the ground, 
and the lion sat down a second lime to pick out the leeches and the small 
fish. 

In the meantime Nyajak awakened the other girk, and they arose asking, 
"What is the matter?** Nyajak said, "Is not the lion going to eat us?** Then she 
said to them, "Eat this meat (the sheep and ox which the lion had killed for 
Nyajak) !** Nyajak knew the lion would not come back quickly. When they 
had eaten, Nyajak sud to the girls, "Run away !** They ran away home to their 
country. Nyajak alone remained. At last the lion was tired (of dipping water 
with a basket), and he came calling, "Nyajak, are you asleep ?*' He came into 
the hut saying, "Nyajak !** She remained silent. The lion lighted a fire, and he 
found that the girls had gone. He said, "This cursed Nyajak has led her 
comrades away.** Nyajak replied, "Why, am I not here?** The lion sprang at 
Nyajak, but she disappeared. The lion cried, "This cursed Nyajak, where has 
she gone?** Nyajak replied, "Am I not here?** The lion sprang again at her. 
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but did not catch her, Njajak had disappeared. At last the lion was tired, and 
Nyajak went awaj; but the lion di3 not know it. 

The girls arriyed home. And the lion came to them; he had turned him- 
self into a beautiful big tree, an olam (a sycomore fig) ; the girls liked him very 
much.^' But Njajak said, '^Do not go under that tree! This tree is a lion!'' 
Thej replied, "Why, Nyajak begins to Ue!*" Njajak said, "All right, I shaU 
saj no more.^ The girls climbed on the tree; suddenlj the lion seised them 
and fled awaj with them. Then Njajak said, "Well, what did I saj just 
now ("mj talk has been heard bj jou exacdj'')?^ The people were much 
perplexed; thej went awaj. But Njajak went to the lion, she turned into a 
▼erj, veiy old man, she went limping on a crutch. When the lion saw her, he 
said, "What kind of man is this old person?^ Njajak replied, "A man begging 
for water." And he gave her water; then she went back. But presentlj she came 
back again, she had turned into a rat. The lion had just gone to the rirer-side 
to fetch water in order to cook the girls whom he had caught Njajak drore 
the children awaj and brought them home. 

When the lion came back, he asked, "Whj, where hare the little children 
gone? Is it not this cursed Njajak who has taken them awaj?'' And the lion 
came into the village of Njajak, he had turned into a rerj fine girl, he came 
to converse with the brother of Njajak. The lion asked, "Where is the brodier 
of Njajak? Call him!** The brother of Njajak was called, and thej conversed 
together. But when Njajak came, she exclaimed, "Oh dear, brother, how can 
JOU do such a wicked thing? Do jou not know this is a lion?*' The boj said, 
"Go awaj, jou are a great liar i^jOM are bad with Ijing'').'' Njajak replied, 
"It is jour own affisir, I shall saj no more.'' And Njajak remained silent. But 
while the boj slept, his eje was taken out bj the lion. 

That is aQ, and the lion went home to his village. But the next morning 
Njajak found her brother weeping. She asked, "Whj?" The boj answered, 
"Mj eje has been taken out!" Njajak said, "Did I not tell jou this man is a 
lion? what do jou saj now?" He was silent. Njajak went awaj, she turned 
herself into an old woman, she went walking. When she arrived at die home 
of the lion, she cried, "Here is a traveller at die gate I" The lion replied, 
"Welcome !" She came in and exclaimed, "Oh, mj brother, are jou still here?" 
The lion replied, "Who are jou?" Njajak said, "Am I not jour sister who 
had been cairied awaj bj the wind a long time ago?" The lion said, "Ah, mj! 
I had almost forgotten!" The lion wept, he was verj glad. And thej talked 
together. The lion did not know that it was Njajak, he believed her to be his 
sister. And Njajak looked up and saw the eje of her brother. She said, "Mj 
brother!" The lion replied, "Eh?" She asked, "What is it makes such a bad 



smell in the house?'' The lion answered, "It is the eye of the brother of Nja- 
jak.** Nyajak asked. "Where did jou find that?** He answered, "I brought it, 
I had turned mjself into a girl, and so I took out his eye.'' Njajak said, "As 
you have brou^t it, will jou not take it down (and show it to me) ?** The lion 
took it down, sajing "But mind, lest it be taken bj the crow!*' Njajak said, 
"No, it will not be taken, we shaD watch if Then Nyajak asked, "But where 
is flour for cooking?'' The lion answered, "It is just being pounded." Njajak 
said, "Ah, that is good." 

After some time the lion said, "Sbter, I am going to the river-side to fetch 
water." Nyajak said, "Go I" The lion said, "Take heed, watch the eye of the 
brother of Njajak, lest it be taken bj the crow; we will cook it together with 
our meal." So Njajak was left in the house, while the lion went to the river. 
But in the meantime Njajak took the eje of her brother and then turned her- 
self into a crow; she flew up and returned into her native countrj. She found 
her brother, put his eye into its place, and so her brother was cured. 

When the lion came back from the river, he found that the eje had gone, 
and he saw that the woman was also gone. He began cijing, "Alas, jou cursed 
Njajak !" Then he said, "Mj heart is tired with diis Njajak, I shall never 
return to her." That is all. And Njajak was left alone bj the lion, she lived 
with her brother. The lion remained in his place, he never returned anjmore. 

89. Ajang. 

Dackn fr^iJcQ, toddi, ehwQld Ajan. Each H drj^kj rok gir, dfi tgrn £|n ehuM gin 
rack hi ffUffa ikifurn hyil lij ehdkd kwdl, May§, ytjifft, e ko: ilkal gni gvo^ki ydn 
kidi f Ka e k^do, i ehdf^ H lial ffii, i k^ H g^, kijfjt kundd gqU Kffi pit Idtoa 
chdr^ ki pachj ka g§, bgdQ hi t^ne ninu Ka nulyi ywjtnjt, e ko: bih I Ya ibo6a kifiU 
H toddi t A ficU yejal ffr^ bune lian, min U gn wiki inl 

Ka jal nukq e liinit» kd i kb: ifij^ yi ri yteitn t Kine: y^afit yi w^^di^f wg/da 
ni kwalajbmi tirhs d§, yan ya kil in, u dShan go, wiki in. Kajal gni ko: u toiki 
ydn, tijiti ydnlKa 4dchit kiulit^ E ko: yi ki btH, ufijii ydn, u lit 0{i kijdmi, 
U f%Dimi ydn hi gtD^k. E ko: kffi /qt dwai, e ko: ii| bi, ka yi ehiwQti Hne: my nam I 
E ko: ya u bi w^k. E ko: ujdm,jdmi wd/A, g^ M, toSki yin. Ka e ko: d^ch yitui 
Kajal 0ii kifd ndim, gi Iwltth H, ilka ikil ini, ka k§j^ nam. Ka g^ r^^. 

Chofh ka ^j^ eni k§j^paeh; ka liafyr dwai, ka 4^ Sni ^ bgfU), kd 4 ehw^ti^: 
taiy nam! Kajal pii yei, ka e bgfiQ, g^Hi^ i^cil 0J^» f^ ini chwS chitrjti fnayg, 
chUii^ m^, Ka gt mafa H mays, ka mayi k§j^ paeh; kajal £ni digd ndun. 

D^ ^a^ a ^acJiQ cAuii^ m^lQ ki ilka i/kal fgj^ Ka Aal ^ i ^n^> may^ i/ii fifi ki 
jam ki ehifif ka lial pii e didQ ki dgch ki gwgkjal sni; gwQkjal ffii btni a kwdiii 
Ml ini. 
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BBHIIMIMHHHWMIIHHHIDMIIMMMMMUH^^ 

I Ka Aal £ni 0pi yj iHd g^l jdl iniy u gs. ^p^ gi^* Ka gi kip^ ki lial gni, Ka 

daj^ Cni e ko: wd/afarf E ko: |, todfa/Qrl Kine: d^ anan, yi u (y^) gik idk f 
! Kine : i ktichi ydn ! Ka i^al gni wij^ milmtt H, yi yo, mffi kiti to$L 

Jal ffni ksj, bi t^^. D^ dgk gtr ki yi^ togte ban g%r H y^ dy^ gtr ki yi^ jam 
bin ki f/i, Ka e ko: d§^ ya k^da kidif Daj^ eni ko: kwani td^jil inU ka yi k^ yi 
U yite ki yg. E ko: n binS^ yi kd nik^ u j^ti^ ka yi bi wd bidit' Ka iktlgni e k^do, 
ka mayi ywod^ kafyeeh yi mays, kine: yi re blnf Kine: yi &i, cAtuki rack Hjal 
eni yd r&m ki gwlJc. Kd i gidji ki fdr^ ka tgrQ ii| bia yf , ka tiro bia (big) bl neau 
» kiji kiy^s figi ^ y^f^ yh e m^, Ka (grQ tddjt kine Ajan ya fyl kun a cMni. Ka 

jal ini e ftgng, ka e yugo, obir^^ ka e kij^Jiy ka tdiki fia/ M, e kuehe yi ^^ gni. 
Ka lial gni e ko: mdyil Kine: il Kine: fhn hn ku k^I Ka/un ffii wil kiyi 
m^n. Ka lial ffii dwodo, clidmd ksfa wok, ka reyi gs e yigi ^j^ ka rind ban lial 
ffii, Ka lial ini e yigQ cJidr, kd i firli; kajal ffii e yigQ chbr, ka/Qra bdn^. Ka 
gi kgdo, gi rin^. Ka reyi gen fit mdkS, ka gs Mfidq ki Hal pd. Ka lial ffu yik 
dgaky ka jal ffi^i yik dghky ka gs k§j^ ki gin, ka ilial gni dimd nam, ka ^^ gni 
tgnfi a mknfH. yi lia gil gin, kajal ffii dimd Jbir^m tin; ka yef^ tSyi yi tifij ka 
jal sni i ^ ka rep ki mach. Ka ilial ini ksfa bi dwai mays, kijdmi^ ka fia goljal 
&^i yiffi chSgis ka band jal ini yigi migi Hjam bin. 

A woman had a son whose name was Ajang; he was very wicked and 
did many evil things. All people were dissatisfied with him. Whenever thej 
planted dura and it began to ripen, he used to steal it. His mother was tired 
with him, she said, "What shall I do with this boj?*' She went away with her 
son and came with him to some river. The place was very far away firom their 
home. They sat down on the river-bank, the mother began to cry, saying, "Alas, 
what shaU I say concerning my boy? My heart is tired with him. Why, if only 
a crocodile would come, I would give him the boyi'' 

Then a man came, he asked, "Woman, why are you crying ?** She answered, 
"My heart is weaiy with my son; he has a habit of stealing other peoples' 
property; so I have brought him here (thinking), perhaps there might be 
a crocodile to whom I could give my'son.** The man replied, "Give him to 
me, I frill educate him.'' The woman remained silent. The man said, "Do not 
be afraid, he will be educated by me, I will give him goods, I shall teach him 
to work, and each month you may come to the river and call me, 'Father of 
the river!' Then I shall come out and give you the goods belonging to your 
son.'' The woman replied, "All right I'' So the man went into the river with the 
boy. They waded into the water, went towards the middle, and dived there. 

That is all, and the woman went home. When one month had passed, she 
came and called, "Father of the river!'' The man at once replied to her caU 
and he came out with the boy. The boy was very fat; so the mother was 



well pleased. They greeted the mother, and then she went home, and the man 
with the boy returned to the riyer. 

The mother was very much pleased with her son ; by and by he grew up, 
and each time (when she went to the river) the mother used to receive some 
goods; the boy was very diligent in learning the crafts of the man ; he mastered 
all the crafts of the man. 

But the wife of this man (of the fitther of the river) tried to persuade the 
boy to run away with her. ,She asked him, "Shall we not run away?*' Again 
she asked, '^What would you do here any longer?'' The boy replied, "Why, 
I do not know.'' He was much perplexed, not knowing a way which might lead 
them out — The man had gone on a journey. But he had plenty of cows, many 
goats, and all kinds of goods. — Now the boy asked, "But how shall I get 
out?'' The woman replied, "Take the club of the man and go, and you will 
find the way. If he comes, kill him, so that he dies; then come back, and we 
will live together.'' The boy went; he found his mother and was asked by her, 
"Why do you come?" He answered, "I am very much dissatisfied with that 
man, I have stopped working with him." 

The boy built a village, in which he lived; and die people used to come to him 
to buy water firom him, because the water he had was sweet. But the people 
told the man (the fitther of the river), "Ajang is in the bush yonder." So the 
man came, he turned himself into a pot which he filled with water. The mother 
of Ajang gave him the pot, she did not know the pot was a man. But the boy 
warned his mother, "Mother!" She asked, "Eh?" He said, "Do not take this 
pot!" So every one left the pot alone. The boy arose to go out. Then the pot 
turned into a man and ran after the boy; the boy now turned into a vulture 
and flew away; the man also turned into a vulture and followed him flying. 
So they were flying in the air; the man seised the boy and fell on him. Then 
the boy turned into a crow, but the man also became a crow, always pursuing 
him ; at last the boy fell into the river (in which the man's wife was still living, 
waiting for the return of the boy). The wife put her husband's spear into the 
ground, her husband fell on the spear, his belly was pierced by the spear so 
that he died; and he was put into the fire ("was seized by fire"). Then the boy 
went to bring some of the goods to his mother; and the wife of the man became 
his wife, the slaves and all the property of the man became his. 

90. The Snake. 

Kafi. moJcq i tci2^, u^^ ifgiig, ka ga k^d^ ka gt u^ ka gt woAq, t/Q, ka g^ 
tona yu nwel, ka ga flkafmi, ka g^ ko : bihl u peA Hch edi f Ka fwQl e b&iQt nwel. 
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ka jal ahfilo para mal, ijn^: |t0gZ anan/ Ja/ aifcyi{2 ibo: a^/oj^ltc^^y barii! Kine: 
fate p€Ql dugnt Kajal pii i rini^ ha puna ggdi yaf; ka pifQl £ fiehj^, kine: jal 
akjff^ a keffi kffi t Kins: kuehi ydn. Kine: dg yi ri djn t Kine: jal e eha e kobn 

Hne: yina (wqI, dfiyd hb: d^yiba rj^^ d^ e ho: yi ba peqll Kine: e, ha gn hdji, 
ha e Q. Ka poQl e h^^ ha jal e binQ e lipi lipltf ha h^i Jboii^ pM, ha nysna peik. 
Ka pifQl e bgno, ha e yib^, jal ffii ioh ha poQl e h^dq, ha pool kil^ tin. Ka pogl 
pQra mal, ha jal £ni rffia peA^ ha iwQl e y^bq, yapajal pii^ ha e bgnq^ ha duQga 
piA; ha gud^ ekSte peA, ha e 0,. 

Kajal ini bia WQh, ha h^ pack. Ka e ho: pifql a nigd. Jal aeha a hiji! Ka 
je ho: ii ^j^ nihi yin! Kine: h^ htpi yh kopQ^ Hne: fwQl a bia cha, dg e rffi too, 
Ka e ho: eke ggn a ri^I Ka ya ho: posi dugn! A bin4, a nig4 ^^y a hi^ a yidd 
^9 ^ ^' A hwi^d hijif a bgn fwql, a h^la hi tgn, a j^wi, A kobije: h^ tef wa. 
A hfijlje, a ytdi, i ^. A l^bije hine: i, dSeh, dunn toS|/ A JtrffZ ic^j^ a limif a 
ehwbp giny a gu^ ehAwi, a h^l hi pack. A yteqh ^Coj^ a dwai ehA nwil, a ligi totf/. 

Some people trareUed to if§AQ. As thej were walking and had reached a certain 
place, thej lost their way. They tamed aside at the trace of a snake. At last 
they sat down, sajring, "Why, what shall we do in diis countiy?*' Then a snake 
came, a nwel; one of the men at once jumped up, crying, "There's a snake!'' 
The other one said, "Oh no, it is not a snake, it is a king!** His friend said, 
"Is it not a big snake ?" This man ran away, he hid himself behind a tree. The 
snake said to the one who remained, "Where has the odier man gone?** He ans- 
wered, "I do not know.** Again she asked, "But why do you remain?** He 
answered, "That man said you were a* snake, but I said you were a king; he 
said again you were a snake. ** The snake only replied, "Eh?'' then she bit 
him, and he died. 

When the snake had gone away, the other man came crawling cautiously; 
he had dug a hole at his place ; he made it deep in the earth. The snake came 
and searched, but the man was not there. While she was going away, she was 
stabbed by the man; she jumped up, the man ran into his hole. The snake was 
searching, she searched for the man. At last she came down, in falling her 
belly was thrown violently on the earth, and she died! 

Then the man came out and went home. He told the people, "I have killed 
a snake! The man who accompanied me, was bitten by her!" The people 
replied, "Ah, you have killed that man." He answered, "Did I not tell him, 
'there is a snake coming, let us run!?' But he said, 'No, it is a king!' I said, 
'No, it is a great snake !' The snake came, she killed the man, I ran away, and 
when I came back, I found the man dead. After that I dug a hole in the place 
where I was, and when the snake came, she was stabbed by me with the spear, 
and she died." The people said, "Let us go and see it!" The people went and 
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found (him i. e. the man, or, the snake? probably the latter) dead. Thej said, 
"Why, all right, bring oxen!'' And oxen were brought, they prayed, then the 
oxen were speared. They picked the bones of the man up, and brought them 
home. The women wept (mourned). They brought the bones of the snake too, 
they became a charm. 

9 1 . The Crocodile Hunter. 

JVait miikq^ rack H maheje; ka Ayinit dwai; ka oyinQ binQy ka e kanQ gwok^ ha 
gwok mfikfetk ki bute nam. Ka gwok e ytiognkgi y^oqAf ka fiait e linQi ka e cAiti, ka 
€ bin e Hno, eham i shanq^ kd i titiiit- Jol ini e bud^ ki yey Ukrn^ ka ikan pQra mal, 
ka kelyijal pit, ka lian/ira nam. Kaje bin, ka mdki yi t^Q, ka til yi tsro, 
chama wa^ ^ (dg) took. Ka chiki kiUt, ka fpl thote yi ilUiHy ka e k^ ikin. 

Ka jal ini e d^nit, chui/ki rack. Ka iktii e ki^, ka jal gni e k^dit, jg keau H ygi. 
Ka wi^paeh miko, ka e neau H gin cham, ka dSgi yiygi, kd 4 ehUf^, ka i^an 
yot (yut) e wif^ fofe gin; iSaii bida §ai^. Kajal bia w^ky ka kgfa paeh, ka k^ 
gol i^iL Ka e b^dq ki ^ kal, kd i ehw^tit kine: ufgl a dd khl §nl Ka ehiwQl kine: 
bi kail Ka e bfnQj ka ftkafeh, ka f^fe H gi^ eham, kd h chdmit, ka f^fe H mugQ 
gtr, ka e mQ^ ka e butq, Ka U^ mal, ka letiQ ^^ ^ H mal; ka leA akyllq lefe 
ffi ki mal. Cho^ ka i/kal gni eflchq kine: lianj ka e yeu Kine: jal gol un e kefe 
k^ikf Kine a k^de paeht Kine: ehwQll Ka e dwai. Kine: ya ehwQl yi mgnt Kine: 
yi ehiWQl yi u^ll Ka e bgnq, ka gt ni^j^. Ka e ko: dmyi, yi bia kffit E ko: ya 
hula fofe mdJiuJiu; e ko: ya bi b^ yafa leAg. E ko: ya kgla ikLn, lian marach ki 
iAam kije; e ko: ya chaka yaf, ko,: fan ffi a te^ leiiQ ki mal, ki mgn akyifo. E 
ko: di shwQlay nan a g; d^yi kobi adil fa ut^M yani Ka jal ffii ko: liaii ffu 
bida ^j^. E ko: faffiyan fit, gna kgle yint E ko: tgnfa Ufe yin ki wan iMal Ki 
men ahytl a wan ywofd gnl Kajal gni e buggq, e flali yi kwip. E ko: yi u dl^k 
bi neke lUin klHf E ko: i, ya fa dqk. Ka gi kwailkQ wQk, ka gi weki. E ko: Ha 
fiaii mafej^ e ko, kffi u 'f^igU e ko: gqU u tyiki ydn. Ka jal gni ko: 4$ y<^f<'^ dok 
ki neke lian. Ka fiaii e ko: ara, kif.1 Ckofi, ka Ml e kidj^. Di 4 bbkj^, e ch^gq, fa 
ehiJca neke lion. 

A crocodile was veiy bad in catching people (caught very many people). 
And a crocodile hunter was sent for. The crocodile hunter came; he took a 
dog and tied it to the ground on the side of the river. The dog began howling 
at once; the crocodile heard it and came to the surface. It came running, and 
when it was near enough, it dived again. The hunter was lying amidst the 
grass. When the crocodile jumped up (to catch the dog), it was stabbed by the 
man; the crocodile jumped back into the river. But people came, and the 
crocodile was caught by them and pulled out. When they were near the river 
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bank, they stabbed it a second time; but then the rope was broken by die 

crocodile, and it swam away. 

The man was left on the river-bank; he was yexed. When the crocodile had 
gone away, die man also went; he rowed a boat and came to a village, and 
brought food, then he returned to his boat, and went on rowing. And he found 
out the crocodile had gone home to its own country. This crocodile was a 
man. And the man left his boat and went into a certain village. He went into 
the enclosure of the crocodile (but widiout knowing that it was the crocodile's). 
He remained outside the fence and called out, "A traveller is at the gate!'' 
From inside some one called, "Come in!^ He came and sat down. Food was 
given to him, and he ate, much beer was given to him, and he drank. Then he 
lay down. When he looked up, he saw a harpoon above (sticking in the roof 
of the hut) ; and he saw still another harpoon above. The man asked, "Qiill'' 
She answered, and he went on, "Where has the man of your home gone?^ 
(Only the girl was at home). She replied^ "He has gone into the village.*' He 
said, "Call him.*' So she sent for him. The man asked, "By whom am I called?*' 
He was answered, "By a traveller.** He came, and they saluted each other. The 
man asked, "Brother, where do you come from?** The crocodile hunter ans- 
wered, "I come from a very distant country, I have come to search a harpoon, 
I stabbed a crocodile, a crocodile which was famous foe having eaten many 
people. When I was searching, I saw a harpoon in this place, above there; and 
I saw another one too. But I thought, the crocodile was dead (and now I find 
here my two harpoons with which I stabbed the crocodile) ! What do you say 
of that? Will you not give them to me?** The man said, "This crocodile was a 
man! Is it not I who was stabbed by you? Do you not see the spear-wound 
in my side, and the other one in my arm-pit here?** When the man heard diat,* 
he was afraid; he did not know what to say. The other asked him, "Will 
you ever again go to hunt crocodiles?** He said, "No, I shall not do it again.** 
Then the man took the harpoons down and gave them to him. But he said, 
"Kyou kiU even a small crocodile child, I shall finish up your whole family!** 
But the crocodile hunter said, "No, I shall not kill crocodiles any more.** Then 
the crocodile said, "Well, go!** That is all, the man went away. But he was 
afraid, he kept to his word, he never killed crocodiles again. 



* "thej seized two days" : thej passed two days, two days passed. 
' "they found women only them" : they found only women. 

' if (you) go home. 

* if yon do not tell; in conditional negative sentences h^ generally is used. 

* Taking the stranger's question for an insult. 

* "and the mouth of one calabash, and he opened it**. 
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^ nU has low tone ; here a hl|^ tone is added to it representing the ^ ''he", which is dropped, 
but its tone is preserred. 

* "he is man where?" of which place is this man? ken originally means place. 

* "he was not known to his father, bnt he, his father was known to him." * 
^ Probably the wife of the lion. 

" This is to show that not a single person (lion), not eren the cripples, the blind and the deaf, 

remained at home. 

" They were left because they conld not dance, and so did not fall into the pit. 

" Who these slaves are, and why the cattle without horns were killed, is not dear. 

^* The leopard skin is the royal robe. 

** This stoiy yividly recalls that of Genesis chapter 97, and 42—46. 

>• from tugq, 

'^ Snch was the dowry in "the good old time." 

^ instead of ehygie y%. 

** of course he ought to have said, "his testicles are as big as this pot," and, "who has a necklace 

on his neck." Apparently from excitement and confusion the man misplaces his words. 

^gik, 

'* From exhaustion. 

** will you not have killed a ram? 

** and the lion, his breast was tired. 

'* I have finished with talking, that is : I shall say no more, (since you will not hear) t 

** Was a man who was able to change himself into a lion, and into a tree; see below. 

'^ The olam is a tree with a broad, beautiful shady crown. 
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xiiL ANECDOTES. 

92. The Travellers. 

Jqk ahftfn i u^^ ha gg, mdki yj k^h, Mugq nut H yi gpi, mpi ye da aflp, i 
fan, kajal akygl chyff^ tth bgda gird, jal aiyf^ M chdm H rei mQk^. Ka gQ iHi 
fylJQ. Hne: 6wi, yifo> (o|« ikj rei rnqkif Kine: i, ya ki^ 01^*^ Kajal ffu e kudo, 
Ka lij wei bgdu H k^h. Ka lij eh^ fichQ ^ki, Hne: jal iwA, yi/o f5fe f Ka e 
ho: Ki rei mQka wala hi rei mofu: Kine: i, he rei mohi. Kine: ya hu fofe. Ka fit 
chiHfylehQ hine: owit yifa 0fet Kine: hi rei tnitha wala hi rei mQJhit Kine: i, 
hi rei mqha. Ko: fpfe yan hi lid^md^n,^ ha f5fe H rei rnqk^. Kuehe ffh gon a 
rnqk^. E kgrnn Q; hd i chUmji, ha e yanQ, ha e 4^0^ ha M ^jits ha thihafyteho^ 
hine: yifa fafe yi mugn f Kine: rei moha wala rei m^hi t Kine rei m^ha. Ka ^ffi 
hi rii mok^ ha e ehamq. 

Ka ^hi ho ; wi hif^! Kine: dwi! Jal ffii i ehwi; ehama i^wal agbs, ha agb^ 
yofe in, rnqge, don e n^h. Kine: i, moh a eham yi mgnl Nal gni ho: mgn an M. 
chAmi yin hi chani. Kifie: i, ffr^ mQha nuti wei yinf Kine: i, hffi de jgu hi yi 
h^h, mgn &kifa re don hifetk t yi re eham adif Kd i hiidj^, 

Ckofji, ha h^foffi gin, ha wi^ pack, ha tygn ggl^i yiti in, e ikwgl hi lia-wnd^ 
ha fia2 ahf^l i/ka^^ol yitk ggn litrglQ hi ikorikar^. Tyffi gni ehuiie gen tn^do, hi rei ^ 
gun yojca (yQga) fniSk hine: lia^-w^^ u don^ cha mighQ^ H ik^n ^ari he wei iMome 
rii gin, Hfa wa inflf. 

A doni i/ial (ej^ ha g^ liwQm, ha gt b^Q hi gil gin, ha gql gin t yigi hyiL A 
ehoL 

Two men were trayelling together. On their waj they became hmigiy, but 
they had food with them; each had a bag full of food. But one man was stingy, 
he was a niggard. But the other man used to eat of his food. And he asked 
his companion, saying, '^Brother, shall I not give you of your food ?" He replied, 
"No, don't give me!*^ His friend was silent; he left his friend hungering. But 
the next day he asked him again, "Man, brother, shall I not giye you?*' He 
replied, "Of my food or of yours ?^ The friend answered, "Why, of yours." 
He replied, "Don't give me!*' Again he asked, "Shall I not give you?*" He 
asked, "Of my own or of yours?** He answered, "Well, of mine.** Then he said, 
"Oiye me a litdel** And he gave him of his (of the stingy one's). But the stingy 
one did not know that it was of his own. He was almost dying of hunger, so 
he ate. When he had had enough, he rose and began to talk. The next day his 
friend asked him once more, "Shall I not give you some food?** He replied, 
"Of mine or of yours?** The friend said, "Of mine.** But he again gave him of 

< "I will not be giren*' ; "may I not be giyen''. 
* "a small ehfld'S that is: a litde bit 
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his (the stingy one's), and he ate. The next morning he said, ''Let us go!^ His 
firiend repKed, "All righf He had recovered his strength; he wanted to feel his 
bag. When he found that there was but a little left in his bag, he asked, "Why, 
who has eaten my food?** His friend said, "You yourself have eaten of it 
every day.'' He replied, "How, did you not leave untouched my food?** The 
friend said, "If you had died of hunger, for what reason should that food have 
been left? what should you have done with it?'' The man was silent. 

That is all, and they went into their country. When they arrived in their 
village, they found that both their wives had bom children, one a girl and one 
a boy. So they were both very glad, and they became friends. The stingy one 
said to his friend, "Friend, some day when my son has grown up, then let him 
many your daughter, because we are friends." 

The girl grew up, and diey married, and they lived in both their homes (in- 
habited the homes of both their parents), and their homes became one. It is 
finished. 

93. A Goat-story» 

Dysl a kiUt ki T&nit ij Aeh§te'gwok, ka ki^ Aiuruwdr, ka dy^l i ttylt^ ka lij 
tinafiin, ka hi fUnit^ ka iki iiti^2^. Ka ^uH dy^l lii ki^, lij k§^fitn, ka liiiit^g^ 
ka lij 4^00^^ ka lii k§jfl fHuj ka lii i^woIq. DuH ka li j dwo^ ki litofi^S ki bans, ka 
fii k§jflfan^ ka M «iu^^« ka lii n^^ ka lii dwo^ ki lito^^/f ke ban^ ka gtti Tfinit 
Aeh^te^wok^ liwQ^l^ gtr, 

A goat was brought from Tunq AcJi^te-gwok, it was brought to Akn^rutoar; 
there the goat ran away and turned to a certain village, there it stayed (for some 
time) and brought forth young ones. The next day the goat went away, it went 
to another village and brought forth young ones again. After that it arose, 
went to some village and brought forth young ones. The next day it arose^ 
with all its young ones behind it; it went to another village, there it brought 
forth young ones ; it stayed there for some time and then arose with its young 
ones behind it. At last it arrived again at Tanq Ach^'gwok^ with plenty of 
young ones. 

94. The Glutton. 

FeA da kichj kick maduQn. D^jal ah/ilQ ye bu hyiiU dt ^1 chama bup> Ka by§l 
e donQ, ka by^l e ehigQ, ka dake k^h gen ki by^U ka ii| eham ki abwoky ki nQTy ki 
ikim. Ka by^l ch^gn, ka 9ia g{th kofS kine : (a^ gin eham madugn 1 Ka yi figcA ki 
byth ka yi b^k H abwok^ ka yi lioch ki ngr^ ka yi ky^t ki arngt, ka yi ky^ ki Mm, 
kayi tgn ki mana rndfjil Ka g^ fum^ ka gik ff%i kil, ko: chip Mma ka! KafAl^ 
fAki in, ka e ehdmit; ka M. chiki chimin k^ii, ka fi| chikd kffi. Kd k yafi^ ka e ko: 
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c/iami e kdh^ iite. Yeji hdA chdm, ho: yi )g tinl Yeje, bai/k. Ka faUt kwdAh in, e 
ho: dfytif, yi lij chama bup, da kora bui Hffis is chAmI Yej§, bailie cham; ka yef£ 
chwiph ^f ka e Q. 

There was a famine, a great famine. One man had no more dura, he used 
to eat mud. When the (new) dura had grown up and it ripened, and the time 
had come for the people to rub dura-ears in their hands, and they ate the new 
dura, and maize, and beans, and sesame, and the dura was quite ripe, then this 
man said to his wife, "Prepare a great meal, boil dura, and cook maize, and 
boil beans, and roast green dura, and roast sesame, and prepare vegetables 
too.'' When all these things were readj, the woman brought them. He 
said to her, "Put them before me I'' Then he sharpened his knife and began 
to eat He ate, now from this, now from some other dish. When he was filled, 
he said, "Eat!'' — He said this to himseUL — But his beUy refused to eat any 
more, it said, "Tou will die at once!" His belly refused. Then he took the 
knife and said, "Formerly you (belly) used to eat mud, and I was tired with 
you, why, eat I" But his belly refused to eat. He took his knife and stabbed his 
belly, and he died. 

95. Bachet. 

Ye^jal md Hj(» ye da wq^ ban^ MM. Baehet; wgn cAuiS^ nUdQ. Ka Bachet yUi 
kifar^ kd i bidj^ wH^ in ajttg^. Kd 1^ ehii,iki gin yigi mdrdch ki Bachet; ka 
ga lii 6»| bt giiH' Ka Baehet M chwQl, ka e b^jno, i ty^ kt kdt. Ka hi fyit ehi yi 
rij^ Hne: efn^ a tyitil Kine: touol Kine: ya bit ^ gyb" H ^cdL Kd fit i kb: WQ,t 
bdnit, wiji niti toi^ ib| gyffr H gdl& t Ka rijl chui^ if iff ^ mdrdch ki ^r^, kine: ton 
chagafyff.. Ka ikal gni wil dbgifiri, ka ksjjafir^, 

Kd ttr^ iiif6ti in, kdjdmi t^r^ lii kdpi in, Ka grg Mbi^bl giti, Ka fit di,WQl, 
kine: kifl Bachet, ku bl iyi wiy hfffi, ka ki t>^ d chttfd tyili. Ka Baehet bin, e 
chafjH ki my kysfi, ehdfach i cASn^, kd yijfd to$k ki wiy kyii/i, ka ty^ dkyil^ ^eyt 
triy kyffi, kd ty^l dkytl^ ygna fii/i, ka e b^n i chtitlt. Ka ri^e ko: d gin inj^ d gwik 
ki yin linduf Ki i kb: faffi yin a kop kine: yd hi chA^ ki wiy kyffi, kine: yd ki 
chafi, kifSiif A wSyd ty^lA dkyil ki wiy ky^, a weya ty^la aky^l kif Cfi. Ka r^ S 
nij^, kd i kb: yi bdi, yifa nikh ydn; k^ dqkfaril 

Ka Bachet d^gq, Ka dogi yi kwipS, ka tyin ini bit bi giti yi ri^. Ka r^e ko: 
Bachet }i nShi ydn de chan tin! Kine ktdun! Kd gi kiftt* Kine: kd.ni tnfffia ki tgn 
gyinql lou bin^l Ka msn lii kdni^ (kinlt)' Ka Baehet dwdi, Bachet fa k6pi yi r^. 
Kd i binits i bu ton gylnQ, md k^li gn. Ka ri^ i kb: nan ku liwql H tsn gy^nQ, 
ni^gd nigiil Dwofi mal! Ka ^f^ hi ^wittd mdl, ka ton gyeno hi wii fM. Tirit 
btni d ^wbti mal, ka Bachet i c^^. Ka ri^eko: Bachet, yi re fa ^wo{1 E kudQ. 
Kine: Bachet, yi re fa dw60 Ka Bachet iwo{a mal, ka ton gyinQ bbgjtn, mgn dgh 

* Ye "he** has here rather the sense of "there was". 
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kifiifi. Ka Bixehet ehy^ni ^n^ kd i yw^, hine: i, i, 9! Ka ri^efeeho, Hne! Anj^, 
Bachetf in a gwihiyi l^naul Bachet Hne: gytn ii| HvAJi gi kifi g^^ g^ bun 
Sfwiij^f fa lii hwQlI Kd i kb: ard (iri), yd fa dtwiij^l Ka fi^ e Qyi nyirl^, e ho: 
yi ISj^ h^f dqkfaril 

There was a maiL a king, he had a slave whose Dame was Bachet. He liked 
him much. He built a village for Bachet at a separate place, where Bachet 
became chief. But the people of the village were dissatisfied with Bachet, and 
they came to the king to complain. Bachet was called by the king, and he came 
carrying thorns (such as are used in house-building). The king asked him, "What 
are you carrying there?*' He answered, "My lord, I come to make a fence (for 
you)'^ The king replied, "Ah, my slave, you still think of building me a fence ?^ 
And the king became angry with the people and said, "Tou lie!'* He let 
Bachet return, and he went to his viUage. 

And (again) the people were beaten by their chief Bachet, and their property 
was taken by him. So they went again to complain of him. The king gave order 
to caU him, saying, "Tell Bachet, he must not come on horseback, and he must 
not come on foot either.'' And Bachet came riding on horseback, but when he 
approached the village, he alighted firom the horse; he left one foot on the 
horse, and one foot was on the earth. So he approached walking. The king 
asked, "What is diat? why are you doing thus?** He answered, "Did not you 
give order, I must not come on horseback, nor on foot either? Therefore I 
left one foot on the horse, and am walking with the other.'' The king laughed 
saying, "You are a clever one! you shall not be kiUed, go, return to your 
village." 

Bachet returned, but he went on in the same manner (troubling his people). 
The people came again complaining to the king. The king replied, "Bachet 
shall be killed this very day!" Then he said, "Go! every one of you bring a 
hen-egg, and then come back." So every one brought an egg. But this order 
of the king had not been told Bachet, and so he came without an egg. When 
they were all assembled, the king said, "Every one who does not by an egg, 
shall surely die ! Rise up !" So every one rose up, leaving his egg on the ground. 
All the people rose up, only Bachet remained seated. The king asked, "Bachet, 
why do you not rise up?" He was silent. Again he asked, "Bachet, why do 
you not rise?" Then Bachet arose, but there was no egg under him. Bachet 
stretched out his hands crying, "O oh!" The king asked, "What is it, 
Bachet, that you are doing thus?" Bachet replied, "Do you think all these could 
have laid an egg by themselves, if there had not been a cock? Well, I am the 
cock!'' The king almost died with laughing; he said, "You are a clever one, 
go, return to your village!"' 

* Am the name of the hero shows, this stoiy is of Arabic origin. 
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V 96. The Country Where Death is Not 

Jal mikq may^ nut. D^ mays. ^> cham^ 6oibg jg, chama dwata fwdj^e h^ jg. 
Wij^ ko: fwoj^ bun jg e yen hun t Kine: i, IcqI yan, nut I Daf^ f nt ba yU, 

Ka gt Jci^f foj^ ffU li^lqulaUi fwoj^ yey bfi j^. Ka M tona pack miho, ka fki 
kwaehqpis ka gi, lij j^|«> ka iktl gni p^hit Hne: jg nut kifofit Kine: i, yi k^la 
k§A^ ffia fytsfit 0f Ka e ko: maya bok^ 0; maya duHita fojie hu g. Kine: ^, kgdunl 
Ka gi lit kgdo, ka ge, lii tQnd/an kite, ka gi iHftchi' Kine: i^ yina note n^, gna 
fy^ gf C k^n; )g ntU, Ka ksjflfidit mdliuldu, ka efichQ kine: fofe wun bet 
adi f y^s. da f^f Kine: i, je fd lii ]^. Ka mayt ehuiki mino, e ko: dock, togdd, yd 
kal yi yinfof^fa lit few ytyi. 

Wsd^ mikQ mS^ ka may^ kifii gql gtii. Ka e ko: mayi dndn, wei bids, H yin; 
yd k^ifofe fvin, ya u maki run g^ ddik, fan^ kiii u bhid b^ ttf^ wun ki maya. 
Mays chuiks mgdQ. 

Ka nal pii e dhgit, d^gh fbfi gin, Ka e b^dq/ofe gin. 

Ka ^n §ni wiji kagQ; kd k kdblt: mS^ ic(^, wijd kagQ. Ka lial ffii 4^0^ ka 
e duHitQ je. Kaje binq, kaje fika pM, ka ikil gni ko: wd ckno^U ydn kifa maye 
m(ida anan. Wu gtoaeho, ki nysAy rngk n yMe wi/d^ dg ko: wijs, kago, dg rinQ u 
rffi; dtfanafa Hne: u nlttl. Ka daj^ ini yw^ kine: LjtoQk bdgjtn, wijafa kagql 
TlrQ ko: i, mdk, rejt rinn! Ka mak, ka hiU ka idyifik^ ka nil, ka rino pint- Ka 
tiro chamQ ki rinq. ^uki ka nyffk gw&ch, ka nyffi kdn yi ma^ w^di. 

Ka wQdi^ blnog ka fika feti, ka 0te gin eham, kd i chdm^. Ka e pichi^ kine: 
maya aggn gn f Ka mQ^ ko : mi^, maye, mdki yijwQk, wi guAjh nyffif di nypk 
ak; di ndl kifa rinq u rffi; dg won, jg boggn ki/bfi win, ^f^ kffk a mdk yijwqk 
lii chaka lia/g. Isal ffii ko kine: bihl ya neau mayatf eko: yi bidj^; ko: ya u k^ 
yau! Nal pii ko: yi gdtit» Nal £ni ko: i, yafa git{. Ka isvd bino, kama cham H 
lial ini; ka Iw^cki yi mifj^. Ka gt kf^ kun malaul^u, kifa ff (i) ehdm. Ka tlrq 
witi milm, > kine: ^ ki^ k§Al Ka mig^ ^duQgq; ka e ko: k^ yi u eham fyau nami 
mayi. Ka i/ial gni bia fofe gin, ka e kobi ki pack kine: miyd a chdm yi nin. 

Chdfi, kd ttrit e ko: mayi fa lia-^t britk. Tq fa niU ki y^ fM Ain^? di kun 
tik yi jg f 

There was a man with his mother. The mother was much afraid of dying, there- 
fore she wished to go into a country where there is no death. The son said, 
"Where is a country without death ?*' She answered, "Well, there is such a 
country, bring me there!'' The woman was very old. 

So they travelled into a very, very distant country, to (reach) the country 
where there is no death. They turned into a village and asked for water. 
When it was given them, the son asked, "Is there death in this country?** The 
people answered, "Dear me, where do you come from that you ask such a 

' the people, (their) heads were perplexed. 
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question concerning death ?^ He answered, "Mj mother is afiraid of dying, so 
she wants a country where death is not.^ The people said, "Why, go away!^ 
They went and turned to another village. There they asked again and received 
the answer, ''Why, what kind of man are you that you ask about dying? Oo 
away! There is death here.'' Then they went to a very distant country and 
asked, "How is your country, is there death in it?'' The answer was, "No, 
people do not die here." The mother was very glad, she said, "Well done, my 
son, you have brought me to a country where there is no death." 

Her son had a firiend in that town, and to his home he brought his mother. 
He said, "Here is my mother, let her live with you. I shall go to our country, 
and after three years I shall return to see you and my mother." His mother 
was satisfied. 

So the boy returned to his native country and stayed there for some time. 

But his mother became sick; she got a head-ache; she said, "Friend of my 
son, I have a headache." On that die boy arose and called the people together. 
The people came and sat down. The boy said, "I have called you because oi 
the mother of my Mend, who is here. Now collect money, that we may give it 
to her son (when he returns). For she says her head is aching; and because 
of that (because of her sickness) her meat (flesh) will spoil. For that reason," 
he said, "she must be killed (at once)." When the woman heard diis, she began 
crying, "I am not sick! I have no head-ache!" But the people said, "Never 
mind, seize her, or her flesh will be spoiled." So she was caught, brought, thrown 
on the ground and killed; her flesh was divided among the people, and they 
ate it. The next day they collected money and brought it to the Mend of her 
son. 

And her son came back. He sat down, they gave him food, and he ate. He 
asked, "Where is my mother?" His Mend answered, "My Mend, our (your) 
mother was seized with sickness, so we collected money, — here is the money! 
— and killed her, lest her meat should be spoiled. For as for us, we do not 
die in our country, if a man is seized with sickness, we kill him." The boy 
replied, "Why, should I sell my mother? Never!" Then he said, "I will but 
go." His Mend said, "You are angry?" He replied, "No, I am not angry." In 
the meantime the people came and wanted to eat the boy too. His Mend there- 
fore went to him saying, "Go, or you also will be eaten like your mother." He 
accompanied him into a distant country. When die boy came home, he said 
to his people, "My mother has been eaten by a lion." 

That is all; and the people said, "Your mother was a sinful woman. Is 
not death in all the world, and should there be a place where there is no 
deadi?" 
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97. The King and the People. 

Jal nigJeQ bi ri^; hdp ^rit: gir w^t! Kd w6t M gir^ ^ yi ko: gir kid! Kd yi 
ko: fur fw64il Kd fu>64i Mf<*r, kd byil M chigh. Kd gi M k&ch. Kd ikb Hne: 
k(f{ wt pirn (pim)I Kd M fed: mtogn rhr^l Ka ye kd ne: fwbt byil! Ki yi kd: 
chwAch dkddj^I Ka dwai h$t. Kd yh kb: chwdch 0g(tl KA ki ehan k(ndii. 

Kd win iikyilj^ chamd dwata fwodo ki nAL Ki tiri^ i k4^ b^^ yd/ ki y(^ m^n 
kstfi mdl. Kd 1^ kdtnd dfi^kpaeh: yi bighn. Ki dijf, mAyH ySt, ka ^jf, ffu i 
f^hh: rjom k^u kunt Gi kb: Jdfi r^ yi ]60y ehamd dwdtdfwd^i ki mall Diyq 
bdgitn. Ki ^jf, duon i kb: wdl wi fa ^kl yg nut ki mdl ma-diane. Tinu fikigl 
malt ka £oj( lini^ mdl ban^^! pimi gin, kd gi k^ g^nfich. 

Kd gipyich yi rii Hne: fwbdi d yotf i^^ d yoL Dt a kikt Kine: ni, a kek. 
D^ki ka tsTQ kiifi blfilr, Ka ^jt duon ki yot, kifyich: wiffir witn kifiUt Furu 
mil ydul Ka tirit Mfiir^ mdl yau, A dii^k g^ aftcM fi^, i kb: d r6m kifur^f 
Kine: hwil K§de khchd by ill Ki ndmi diiwd, 

Ka ri^yeko: ^uH ya ki (= keda) be I^mi ki fw6di. Ki th'h i &^<^. Kine: 
fwi^i igitn in? Wijiit Hyg m&i Hi w^n mdl Wfi eMkafyiL Wik rifd kobdn: 
fto6(fi bigltn f 

A man was king; he said to his people, "Build a house!'' And a house was 
built. And he said, "Make a fence l** Then he said, "Hoe a field!'' A field was 
hoed, (dura was sown and) the dura ripened. They harvested the dura. Then 
he said, "Lay it on the diying-ground!" He said again, "Make a treshing- 
place!" Afitor that, "Thresh the dura!" He ordered, "Make a corn-basket!" So 
pegs were cut for fiftstening the corn-basket. He said, "Make a cover (for the 
basket) !" And so (he troubled his people) every day. 

One year he wanted to make a field up in the air. And the people went to 
look for a way which led up into the air. At last they turned back, there was 
no way. Then there was an old woman, she asked them, "Where are you 
going?'* They answered, "Did not the king say he wanted a field up in the 
air? But there is no way!" The old woman said, "Dear me! how stupid you 
are ! There has been since early days a way up into the air. Lift up your dura- 
stick, and throw up seeds after it!" (They did so). When they had done so, they 
went home. And they were asked by the king, "Have you found a field?" They 
answered, "Yes, it has been found." He asked. "Is it planted?" They said, 
"Yes, it is planted." The next day they went to hoe. They found the old woman 
and asked her, "How shall we hoe the field?" She answered, "You just hoe 
up into the air!" So the people just hoed up into the air. When they returned, 
the king asked them, "Have you finished with hoeing?" They answered, "Yes." 
Then he said, TGo and harvest the dura." And so on as on former days (so 
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he always found some new idea how to trouble the people). 

And die king said, '^To-morrow I shall go to look at the field. ** The people 
were afraid. He asked, "Where is the field?*' They answered, "We could not 
find the way which leads up into the air.** The king said, "You have been 
telling Hes! Why did you not say, 'there is no way?'^ 

98. Wealth cannot be imitated. 

W% j&n wikQ chw^ld Ayqmit, lida jal ker, wddi chw^ld Awan; miri^ in; ka 
^^tfi py^^ ^ ^if^ pyar aMkyil; hat WQf, moJcQ ka ptfar dntctn; ka ffi kil, ka wade 
fi^ib ka g^ kil; ka wai pyau, ka trajt akyil ehwqp^ ehiki ehioopo, ka g§^ chip l^ 
kd gi rimlty ka ^k g^^ rnqk kil b^ liwQm, ka ptfar aUdik. Kajal de liar^ i 
cliwiii; kine: bih^ ga do fi^, a kole ydu gi gtr ndut l^k liara fi fj^w^f u Hne 
tiara ki Mn^ ka ye kine: kipano a nw^mi H iok girl Ko: i, yi l^d^. dwogun 
db * win! 

Ka ikal £ni kysdo, kine: ^k ba dtookl Kajal £ni e yeyq^ ka k^ kiU d^k^ ka 
kwafka pyar dAwtn, ka dok bin dwQk. Ka wQt nik, ga pyar ddik, rnqk cham yi 
tiro. Ka i^n ^i kd wSki, ka gs. b^n hi g^n. Jal sni ko: liiri bd d$n; ka ikwQm e 
fumo, a bine pdfi gin. 

A niyi yijane mlkQ^ chami Zuiig, ehamipyauwe, chamQ noye wQt Aygmo. Kd 
ijAdit H toat ^'H^ ^^» ^^ ^M ^^^ !/i ^^ 4^^' ^^ wane yi dy^k, Ka AyomQ 
ne fo* Hne: hq ho, chama noyQ woda chQnl ya ba duQnl ya faffi jal kerf Di a nan 
per w^ won? Ya ba gifa kufi^ ko k^mi ii%nd, bada ba bar I d^yi re jit ananf 
Ker fi| noyi rdii ; kdka ba dtiQfL Fafe dok ochani f 

There was a rich Dinka-man whose name was AygmQ; his son's name 
was Awan. He loved his son and pierced the horns of sixteen of his cows and 
stuck tail-hairs into the holes.^ Again he brought fourteen more oxen, and rams 
he brought, and he put hairs through the horns of these oxen too. One ox he 
speared, again he speared another one, and when he had finished spearing them 
all (those which he had set apart for being speared), he loosened the cattle 
which were to be given as dowry; they were eighteen. When the man for whose 
daughter these cows were to be given, heard the cows mowing, he exclaimed, 
"Oh dear, what do all these catde mean which are being driven to me? Why 
are they so many? K my daughter (should many the son of this man, and 
after that she) should die, the name of my dau^ter would be heard all over 
the country,* and the people will say, 'why was she married for so many catde ?^ 
No, I don't consent; go home with your cattle!'' But the boy (Awan, who wanted 
to marry the girl) siud, "No, the catde will not be returned.'' So at last the man 
consented. He went among the catde and selected fourteen; the rest were sent 

Bemarks see on page 233. 
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bftck. Then the thirteen oxen were killed aa a feast for the people. And the girl 
was given to him, they came with her, her father said, "My daughter shall not 
stay with me any longer (because the dowry has been paid).^ When the marriage- 
festival was finished, they returned to their country. 

Now this man was imitated by a certain chief, who wanted to do the same 
thing; he too wanted to pierce the horns of his cattle, and wanted to imitate 
the son of AyomQ. But he lacked sufficient cows to kill, and he got into 
straits, because his cows were so few. He took goats instead of the cowb, 
and when Aygmo, saw that, he laughed, '^Hq hg, he reaUy wanted to imitate my 
son! I am great! Am I not a rich man? Is there any one so rich as to attain to 
us? My fame has spread everywhere, all people know my name; my arm is 
long! Why do you try such a thing, being short of cattle? Wealth can never 
be imitated; it is not a thing of one day. I have been raising my cattle since 
a long time ago.** 

99. Increase of Cattle. 

Jal tniikQ blda jal ker, b^da kway Jinity tc^tg g^^» kak^ ba chik(y fki chdka tine 
maU ka e yq^ ha e rUmQ jagu^ ka ufQ,t^ chvoql^ ka e ho: u 0wd, ya hi hiiki pack, 
Tiri ydn, tgre ya hdl ^k, ha ya hwMe yej^ u dgh ilii iliwol^. 

A fgw^ a (ffri hal ^ib, a hooiie yef^ ha §Qk M fH^g^, a ehdh pan pd^ a pa her, 
OdwcJQ. 

A certain man was very rich, he was a descendant of the Dinkas ; he had many 
sons. His time was not near (that is, he was very old) ; he was so old, that he 
was carried (he could not walk any longer). Because he was so old, he gave 
up his chieftainship, he called his sons and told them, "K I die, do not buiy 
me in the village; carry me, carry me to the cattle place and bury me in the 
midst of it, so the cow will bring forth many calves.^ 

When he had died, he was carried to the cattle fence and was buried in the 
midst of it, and the catde brought forth many calves. This village always remained 
a rich village, it is OdwojQ, 

100. The Haughty Prince. 

Kwahadwai beda jal her, ka e kg^ ka e tigniQi e tigmn lian r^. Ka ^k h^ ga 
pyar obikyiL Ka chihi ifiiQfngi H pyar abihyiL 

Ka 911 hitQ, Tfjr, ha lum lii j^mj^, ha hgiQ Dqt. Kd ^i i yhnHt. Ka Mrii e 
laiglQ, laifa yi^ ha gt fysj^ ha al§f2 ^» H chAh, H hwffi mau, hi Hn^. Ka ha 
fit mlho huedo: ya ha dwata qih ah! Kifanot A bet Oehiljty hirt gtr, ha e hwonq. 
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K^ w^ioL hd mQl, ka i/ktrqJQ M nik, gQ fii chim. Ka e ko: wQte ^Kt, neku ddf^f 
ki via u chdla I Ka w^ide i nikj^, ka gq ckdl^. 

Kwakadwai was a rich man. He started to many, and he married the daogh- 
ther of a kmg. He brought sixty cows as a dowry. He married a secoad wife 
for sixty cows. 

He used to drive his catde to 7^ (a place of pasture), and when the 
grass was finished there, he drove them to Ditr (another pasture). 

One day some princes were travelling, and they came to him. He entertained 
them as his guests; dura and dried meat were brought, and milk, and bread 
baked in butter, and meat. But one of the princes refused, "I don't want these 
things !*' "Why not?** (asked the people). "Because he is a (mere) Shilluk (not 
one belonging to the royal fSunily), and yet he is so rich!'' He did not touch 
the food. 

This (rich) man, when he went to his cattle place early (every) morning, he 
used to kill a calf and to eat it. And he said to his people, "Sons of men, kill 
a man! I myself will make amends for him!^^ And they killed a man, and he 
made amends. 

1 01. The Hyena with the Bell. 

Ka jal mlko ika rif^ ehwQla Lwal Polkdef ka dy^ chAm yi 6twQj^. Ka burq 
kwdilkig ka ofwsfi mak yey bur. Ka Lwal i2^» ka ofwQfi ky^do, ko: weit k^ nik, 
Ka %m, ka ygjfe ggn kjj^ malo, ka ofwofi e ki^ ki malQ, yf4&. Chami i^i maka Iqi, 
ka Iq% lit rgnq, ka horg, bu^ yi k^h, ka e Q, 

There was a certain man, a prince, whose name was LuhiI Polkoe; his goats 
were being eaten by the hyena. Therefore he dug a hole and caught the hyena 
in the hole. When Lwal came, the hyena begged him, "Leave me, do not kill 
me!*' So he let her go, but he tied a bell to her neck, and the hyena went away 
with the bell about her neck. But now whenever she wanted to catch game, the 
game (heard the bell ringing, and) ran away. At last the hyena became tired 
with hanger and died. 



* A sign that these cows were to be reserred ss dowry for baying his son a wife. 

' If tiie wife dies, tiie dowry paid for her has to be returned by her family; in this particnlar case 

it wonld be diffionlt for tiie fiitiier of the girl to giro back so many cows, as some would die or 

perish in some other way in the meantime, and so the affiidr would turn out a shame to the father 

and the girl. 

^ to show his immense wealtii; it was a bagatelle for him to pay a slare. 
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XIV. REPORT ON A HUNTING MATCH, 

AND A JOURNEY. 

1 02. Elephant Himtiiig. 

Wd kifi hi alAm H toQU ckbl gin aU^diki toQU bwoik gin dry^ ki Abaf^ k( 
ohwoik y^ kd wd kif^ poffi Nuar, lUm gtr, ha wa kitd WQk, Aba} ye donq nam ki 
obwdH yni; kd lyech yuniti win, gin ddik; ka wq plka pM, ka ya fife ki toeh, ka 
AkwQkwan fife yi toeh, ka Nan fife toeh, ka toch (twoch) alnm mdki Utm, ka toeh 
mwojii; kd lyeeh i rin^, kd wi dd^gt, lyey bdgitn. Df/tki ka wq dogQ; ka lyech 
ywotk u>in; ka wi rinQt lyeeh fldi win ; ka yiti win, i mflj^ pi fngn an lum boggn. 
Kd wd k^ yi lyech, wqte hwii/i ddik, win^ ^ chil win ddik, kd loi £|^> ka Akwo^ 
kwdn i pdnii ka Aryan kd ipanQ, wq d^fnii win dnw^; ydn ki aJnm ki wate bwan 
rysJL, kd wi k^ yi lyeeh e shdk( shdki, ka akim e kb: wd gichd, lyeeh dkyiU ka wq 
ghehi^, ka lyeeh i rini, ka ydn rffia bitns, lyeeh win kdmd fi, ka yd k^jjo^ yet nno^ 
ka g^hi ydn tysl ddik,^ v>i k§i^ kiA, wi k^ kefs fim, ka lyech e chitni, yd M, yd 
nin, yd nin, y^ gtr^ ka Ufk ydn, kd yd Ufi hi, kd gijd H, nuich, Lyech i ywitn, 
ka lyech e bin, i rinQ, ka ya ehyite in, ka tyeld niki ydf, i kichi ydn, fa rimb. 
Ka lyech i ch^ni, eha (= chama) yd g^hk in, ka 4 rffio, kd tci k^i k( in, ka yd 
mdk yi r6^, kd yd duqgo, lyech d kif, ya duogq, ya chafQ; r^mQ gtr, d^ yi kuchi 
ydn^ kd yd kild yi yu lyech, yd wah ki gin, Idii begin ki ^ga^ pi bogon, ka ya 
pifca fa yaf, lum gtr; ka yd bwigi, ka yd ^uh>^, ka toch gich yi atnm, ka toch 
Uni ydn Idu Idu liu, yd k^j^^ ya riii^ ka toeh M gieh gi gtr* Ka ya binjt, ka toeh 
gochi ydn, kd toch lin yi gin, Chwie gi medQ$ ehuilka fyau m^dq; kd yd b^n, kd gi 
yiti ydn, gi g^ch anwak, kd ya fife yi pi; r6^ baiii f^m, ka ya fofe yi mqgq (gin 
eham), kd ehwhkd i bdi/ilt I ka ya kefja nam, ka ya budo ki yej^. Kd yd mdki yi 
kbji, yd l^ ki dfieh ki nam; ka ya lii m^dq ki pi; ka yd bid wik, kd wi bin wi 
bid gat Ka wi bfdQ ^ki, ka wq bin toi bi^ fofe chil, wi mdk jejn drydu, toq 
btnif gin cham boggn, wi lii chdmd rinq £ kifi, ka wq bia Atiri, kd tdn yiti win 
gi gir, Kd wi ke^d wik, kd tdn pw6t, dbi-dik, m^k a gtehk yi akim, gitji wiy tQne, 
kd k ^. Ka yil i pinit yi rini, ka wo I4n. 

We went (by boat), the doctor, eight Shillaks, two white men, Abbas, and 
the white men of the steamer. We went into the Nuer country, there was 
much grass along the rirer. When we lefit the boat. Abbas remained near the 
river with the white men of the steamer. We found three elephants, when we 
saw them, we sat down on the ground, they gave me a gun, Akwokwan and Nyan 
too received a gun. The gun of the doctor was entangled in the grass, and 

' more frequently wQna, see Grammar. ' "three feet**, that is : three times. 
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it suddenly exploded. When the elephant heard it, it ran away; we returned 
because the elephant was no more (i. e. the elephants disappeared). The 
next morning we went again and found again an elephant. We ran pursuing 
the elephant We found it drinking water in a place where there was no 
grass. We went towards the elephant We were three white men and three 
Shilluks. While we were going, Aho^Acwan and Anyan stooped down (i. e. hid, 
being afiraid) ; so we four were left I^ the doctor, and the other two white men. 
We went to the elephant and approached it closely, then the doctor said, "We 
have got one elephant l** We shot, the elephant ran away, and I followed it; 
our elephant had receiyed a mortal wound. I foUowed it running and shot it 
three times. We ran into a place where there was a forest; there the ele- 
phant stopped, I came and looked and looked, there were dense trees ; at last 
I saw it, and it saw me, and I shot it with the gun. The elephant cried, it came 
running, and I was chased by it, I knocked my foot against a tree, but I did 
not heed it, it did not make a wound. The elephant stopped and I intended to 
shoot it. It ran again, I ran with it; and I was seized with thirst; I turned back, 
the elephant ran away, I turned back and went; there was much blood. But I 
did not know the way. I went along the elephant's path, I was quite lost to my 
companions; there was no more spitde in my mouth (from thirst), I had no 
water. I sat down under a tree in the midst of much grass. I became afraid and 
arose. Then there was a gun fired by the doctor, I heard it very, very fiiff 
off. 1 went running and heard them fire many guns. At last I too fired a 
gun, it was heard by them. Then they rejoiced, and I too rejoiced, and I 
came and found them, they had shot an anwak; they gave me water. My thirst 
would not cease, and they gave me food, but my throat refused to take it. I 
went into the river and lay down in the water. So I became cool, I lay in the 
water a long time. Then I drank water. At last I came out. And we came to 
the river-side. We stayed there till the next day, then we came back into the 
ShiUuk country. We had been away two weeks. During our return we found 
no food, so we ate nothing but meat We came to the river Ataro, there we 
found many waterbucks. We went out of the boat and shot eight waterbucks. 
One was shot by the doctor between its horns, and it died. The boat was quite 
full of meat; so we came home. 

103. A Journey. 

Ka toi u^litf tDllQ TwnQi kawQka poffi Nuar, ka wq k4li yi nam nieko, chw^la 
NeyffTQs ha toil ka Teryau^ ka tDO (ona wok^ ka wq budo rechj ka toQ kpjLo, ka wq 
tgna kal r^ chwQla Pidi, ka wq tona Iwoff^ ka e ptc?iit kine: tvaU Chmt, vm k^l 
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V3U kffit w$ kb: toa k^lafofje Ch^li^l Kine: wich aponqt Kine: tea chaha ikeau 
ton ^&* Kine: bih, a jg teun yi h^hf E ho: h^ Itoakl Ka trg h^ hoakf ha 
aritjoqh kH ha nSh, hd ch&m yi todn; ha ehah kil, ha tvQ ehdmitf ha nytj/k a h^le 
trgn^ neau H byiJL Ka ton ^iiHlf ha h^ yi ym, ha idq bS^Q, ha ygi mdhi yi p^r, ha 
ygi mudos ha ton kwanQi took; a lenity a (ana N^ebSditf a bgnapaeh, a bgna PeAidwai; 
h^ehhtchl 

We trmyelled to Tonga and from there came into the Nuer-country; we were 
trayelling on aome river, whose name is Ney^rn* We came to Teryan, there 
we landed; we roasted fish. We went and turned to the home of the king, 
whose name was Pedd. We turned towards the cow-house. He asked us, ** You 
Shilliik children, where do you come from?** We answered, ''We come from 
the ShiUuk-countiy.'' He asked, "What for?"" We replied, "We want to buy 
dura.'' He said, "Why, are you suffering ("dying**) from hunger?'' Then he said, 
"Oointo the cow-house!"' So we went into the cow->hoase« A ram was brought 
and killed, and was eaten by us; and milk was brought, and we ate. Then we 
brought forth money to buy dura. (After we had bought it and brought it into 
our boats) we went into the boats and returned home. But one boat was 
seised by a hippo, it sank, and we swam to the bank. So I came home turning 
towards ffehodq^ I came home to Pefkidtjoai; the famine was very great. 



* the cow house lenree m a residenoe for gaeste. 
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104. War songs. 

A chip tun Utkj leii a chip shin Anonit; -Bed kschq! Yana ban Nikan; chs. ya 
din d bir; kofd yin H mQJkjwQk; riji e k^ljwQk. Wara ^^ kwom IMl Yana ban 
Nikan 1 Leii a chip shine hwAyi, H OtlffQ tun leA Jy&bbdi^ Nikan a ydti, kuro 
gok Jan, 

The wings of the anny are drawn up: the anny is placed in the hands of 
AnonQ. Bal is strong. I am a servant of Nikan^ I was nearly left desolate. I tell 
you the tidings of God; the king comes with God. The kings arose against the 
enemy's army. I am a servant of Jyikan. The army is placed in the hands of 
our grand&ther, in Ottgo^ as fiiff as Nabodo war is raging. 

Fori u laki mffi, i/ia Nikan t/ari u gir ki tQnl 

Who shall inherit your village, you son of Nikan t Your village will be built 
by spears! 

^^ yiigi yitgbt Fa Nikan fa ii| tumi, hoigd d ky^t^ ki WurokuHzr d hfgt; 
hciffd fa txign I akyfUi a ci^n^^ ka tokq Mn g^ AreaHyHn^ fa wiii Grinjtoitk, fa 
w^ Ab6ll wei yi^gi yiigOs fa Nikan fa ii| fimnL 

Let them carry (people) away ! The house of Nikan will never be finished, 
my people refuse (to surrender), Wurokwar refuses ; my people are not to be 
played with! One will always be left; and he will follow them (the enemies), 
Areoilidiny firom the village of the children o^GffijtoQk, the village of the children 
of AboL Let them carry away, the house of Nikan will never be finished. 

Agigjdn Anin^-wdnf wq teau dfjiHik, A waf^ a waf^i yo, dfi k^ld Ftjit. Michi 
H fo> dig^ r£ maehe ri fa digi r^, AktU-'Ndkwht a k^ljw^k. Maehe yQ fa doge r^. 

Agogjang Anongwan is cursing the Turks, they are coming near, they are 
approaching on the way, they come up the mouth of the Sobat. But the fire of 
their guns will return on themselves, their fire will return on themselves; Akole 
Nyakwe he comes (against them) with God. Their fire will return on themselves. 

Yd fit lyii fitj ya fit lya fSd, J^ikan^ ya fit lya fg, ya fit lya fg, jal dugn^ ya 
fit lya /fi. 

I am tired of being waylaid, I am tired of being watched upon, Nikan, I am 
tired of being waylaid, my master, I am tired of being waylud. 
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KA di bun Agwit^ wQt Jok, ya re (de) Ibni yinQ, yd yiSli B^h AUU, yd yiiU 
yi kivayOf kseh AlaU wiiru Wit. 

But for Agw^tf the son of Jok, I should have left my countiy, and gone &r 
away; I have been saved by the strength of Alal, I have been saved by our 
grandfiither, the powerful Alal, the son of W^t. 

Ni Ddk, yi kwacha nfi 1 Ya haacha nidjt! Chs. ya k^ji kun, fura ydn, Ya yiili 
yi kwd Ay adit' Wano Is a Dak gerQ paeh ki tuk, Stodu fa IM wik^. 

You son of Dak, what do you ask for? I ask for a hoe, for wherever I go 
I hoe the ground. I have been preserved by our grand&ther Ayadq. The mother 
of the son of Dak has built us a house under the deleb pahns; the branches of 
the deleb are like an army J 

MdkS byil Nahdyo, ya ch^ ya yAn^f fn^ke bytl Abuk, man Dffi^ ya eh^^ yd 

yi/nh* 

By the dura-beer of Nakayo I walk, I am filled with it, by the beer of Abuk, 
the mother of D^, I am walking, I am filled with it. 

Akol a duok mal; yd ntna r^. Ki nini gwach, rUme yij& n^^. Dak a skwou, 
ahwQU obwoii Dftr^. 

Akol has returned. I live through him firee firom oppressors. The anxieties 
of my heart were many. But Dak roared, he roared the white people away to 

DOTQ, 

Mpio hi gyini, m&m H gyini, gy&^ Ddk y^ mgnq ki gyln^ • . • . 
Each one has his own fowl, each one has his own fowl, but all fowl belong 
to Dak. 

Ya PQyi rgi I ffi^ gin ohq f bwoHQ I Tgrg yw^gg, maL byd ^ ^l yi obvH>A. Kway^ 
fa tSk, tia Dak a k^ljwok, Nd g$l kwaM h6t tin, wa kela wiy tun! Obwoti chama 
ydkh ydn* Tirg btn nUtiydk in. ]^an a t^ ydn f Yan a r^ tabo. Shage, dgk Iwagif 
yi u liiJci ki nan mikj^. 

I am fleeing away, shouting loud! What is the matter? '^The white people!^ 
the people are shouting loud. "The dura is being carried away by the white 
people!^ — But our grandfather is not absent. The son oiDak is coming with 
God. Ye people, take your shields ! We will go tiiis way ! The white people 
want to take away all our property. Other people have not been robbed by 
them ! Who ever dared to take away my goods? I, the king of the people ! Ye 
Arabs, turn back your hosts, fight another tribe! 

' The mstiing of the leares of the deleib palm Is like the roBtUng of an annj; so that when the 
enemy approaches the Tillage, thej imagine thej hear an army, and flee. 
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105. Mourning songs, and others* 

Aha M Nihany Amy^le wi t^k, Fi nind ya d^hhit twitUt. LwQn fan 6(d, fk jdn 
win. Amygle IwQii, trg^ Kwdjiriii, d^ kal, don i twdlj^, fay dan i twdl^, fay dqn e 
y^r^* Agitmwil fan^ i^Q. 

Aba, the son of Nihan, my father Amyile, is no more. Look at me, I am left 
poor. Lwon is away, he, om* chief^ Amyel Lwgn, the son of Kwajeriu. Our family 
is left destitute, our village is left destitute, our home is left reproached. Agum^ 
weU he was a great chief. 

Afy^ wat Den, liawi t^tr. Aryal-bik gon dean, u kwaya Ajwot^imin. 
Afyek, the son of Den, is waylaying in the grassy place. Aryalbek loosens a 
cow and gives it to Ajwgt-iiimin, to herd (= to possess) it. ' 

Ayidoke, wat Ryal'dwit Wun^dHirbf Aytki, Wunk-^in-hiU y^ t^^^ H yu kun a 
kQl ^. 

Ryalawet Wundtdro, Ayiko, Wunegenbel Ayidoke, I lost the way in which 
he went. 

Akw^niyor, yina mdtijur, de ya dgn bsr! Jinblk, AkwQneyor, kwar^fa f^wa 
pal. Gs. ki rache weya dgn a b^r. AkwQt a l^nQfal; ya yafajagq Dunkqk, ya yafa 
Okwani, Ajal^ahai/i gwan, NdmailH. 

Akwoneyor, you captured people, but I was left poor I Jingbek, Akwoneyor. 
their grandchildren are dying in the wilderness. They live in misery, are left 
destitute. AkwQt threw me out into the bush. I am searching for chief Dunkok, 
I am searching for Okwani, Ajalnyaban-gwan, Nyamailai. 

Akwoneyor, yi ki$a kffi ki Iwagit AkwotQ nutiiil^. Olam-bsii a gil ehor, Olam 
lia Nikan, Dulfii WQi Ker, Kwalai a gsl char. iVa Nikan hi mayi BiJL 

Akwoneyor, where have you brought people? AkwatQ has never been cursed 
by his subjects,' Otdm-b^ is a preserver of men in the famine. Olam, son of 
Kyikang, Dulai, son of Ker is a preserver of people in hunger, a son of Nikan 
and of his mother Bik. 

Agwit^anedan, /M a fi{ chyi, Iwak a rffi, Agwet ika Nikan I D^ yv>2gQ. fnal 
labo tdni chini. 

Agwetnyanedong, the countiy is starved, the people are dying. Agwet, son 
of Nyikang, they are mourning, stretching up their hands. 

^ A song of cattle stealing. * has alwajs been lored. 
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Ad^l-tun, yi k^fa k^ t NuQr a wafiig ya k0fl. fini Una jtogk, Atverif via Yitr. 
"Adoltung, where are you going?'* ''The Nuers are approaching, I am going 
to the town of God, oh Awen, son of Yor.*" 

Akol Dak ha Nikan, Kaye-DUrg, Akoliku, Akol-Kwalai, lia Ogah Fqlo, kwai 
^Uf y^ y^^^^ y^^ ^ ynda yin sh^n H dy^, ya yiili. Ydls^ maye Dhhi, Amql ika 
Ogah (= Shot), hoagi Mfyb^ Mfyif^: Shal k^iaf Kffi ma wdjiQ; nan Mgoni 
kbfif nane cAffig ytoddd hi Ditiit, wnfii shwai ytooda, Iwak AmiU ^<^ rfikan. 

Akol, Dak, son of Nyikang, E^aye Dure. Akolukn, Akol Kwabd, son of Ogak 
Folo, you grandfather of men, I am preserved by you, I have been saved by 
you in ancient times, 1 have been preserved. Yakol, you father oiDak, AmoL 
yourpeopleare continually asking me, "has Shal gone?*" Hunger is approaching; 
where has he gone, he who preserves the descendants? Licking of hands* I 
found at Z>efi£, eating of soup found I, you people of Amoli the son of Nikan. 

Ajdk-bd^-'U^l^Qk, kwacha kibdr^ kwacha tyffi fa jtogk, ri^ e dugk mal. Kwacha 
kway^ yau. Tbm i gijh ; yan da J^ikan, rH e duqk mal; Hind fa ygna shindt Yan 
da rfikan ; fen a yi&s a yiil i riA ; ya fwra byH ya fHk^, ya tdna shina, WuriH 
kwdf kon bhditl 

Ajak-banweljok, I am praying to our grandfather, I am praying to the people 
of the place of God, the king^ has returned. I am praying to our grandfather. 
The holy drum is being beaten, I am with J^ikan, the king* has returned to 
us. Is not my spear in my hand? I am with rfikan. The country is saved, it is 
saved, though it was desolate. I am planting my dura; I thank (my ancestors), 
I lift lip my hands, Wuro-Kwa, strengthen my arms! 



* "licking of hands" is an expression for plenty of good food. ^ Ntkan. 
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xvL RIDDLES. 

106. Riddles. 

Aduk gdni litt/l : mjtn 6fun. The gray one is going under a pond : Loaf 

of bread, which ia put into the fireplace. 
fi|n guvfi nini Wkii : tdtS kdL my necklace is seen bejond the river : The 

unbarked, white fence sticks. 
tietnii kirei gsnfot ffUti:tunidean. Brothers who never hurt each other: The 

two horns of a cow. 
AjtDqgQlanwQr,iy(itoQ:t/iep4ean. which sorcerer spends the whole night in 

swinging?: The tail of the cow. 
Anor^n{yrkemQwenFashddQ:dlit/it' Anor-nor visits his father (the king) at 

Fashoda : The grass called al^o, which is 
used in making ropes. When taxes, cows 
etc., are brought to the king at F., the rope 
with which the things are bound, gets to F. 
J^Stg fa fyil: btl- It is beaten, yet is does not ease: The drum. 
Afik a rikf /era mani: tpiit. (Dinka-language, except the last word.) 
Akurjdn d^: ckogq. white pigeons: Bleached bones. 
Apo f^k iki tygk okodo: Tq ^jt. 

Adiik oh^gh kw6ti Mgi' gylSM. The gray one who is spotted is driving her 

litde ones: The hen. 
Aduk ehSr yifwb^: 6tQL The gray one is running towards the fields: 

The mist. 
Nq6k gwotifeA: dwei. The black-white cow is making white the 

earth: The moon. 
NtoQliya/ii fffiQ ehigt toke bur: yij^. Litde children stand continually at the side 

of the heaps of ashes: The ears of man. 
liem^ ^gfL iMfM: Orltm. Two brothers, their mouth is turned down: 

The nose. 
Adale jwqk yig^ Uin fiii : )^u. The calabash of God which is turned down- 
ward : The fruit of the heglig-tree. 
Agar agar^ yal mik: l§k, A long row of trees full of white birds : The 

teeth. Along the rivers one sees frequently 
trees which are literally covered with snow- 
white birds. 
Wij^feik^kdr2fatdr:anldn(t. Thrown on the ground, yet not broken: 

Mucus from the nose. 

WlSTIBMAHir, Tli« SMUak PMfl«. l6 
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Tefijslpoi^ rate: ehul ^9. 
Yeti ton ki yM Un: wan ^fu It is on this side and on the other side : The 

eye of man. 
Ya wlH yi itgjt hff^f f^epi §afi, I am travelling, where are you going?: The 

shadow of man. 
Wd ddffts i bi kifl: bur. We remove, he does not go : The ashes. K 

people leave a home-stead, the ashes remain 
behind. 
A riffi rik pere mani: Ted^.^ 



* Some of the riddles haye not been translated, their meaning being obscene, some haye for tiiis 
reason been omitted altogetiier. 
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a — ddi 



SHILLUK ENGLISH. 

Remark. Different dialectical forms of a word are not given here. K cor- 
responding forms of a word in other languages than Shilluk are noted in the 
Comparatiye List in Part I, they are not repeated here. 



A. 



a mj; see Ghrammar. 

d denotes &e past tense. 

i it is; (i gin 2fn^ which 
thing (what) is it? 

2 which? A jid i which 
man is it? 

iyes 

hbiLch a cow with horns 
directed straight side- 
wards 

dbimi,ch a bird, Uving 
on fish 

dbafk-dbdii hammer 

abdr a kind of reed. a. 
d yit nhm the a. is on 
the river 

abara0,rh a big worm, 
living on the heglig tree 

abdf^ (ar.) fishhook 

b.bi^llirlt'dbiti^ri the igu- 
ana-lizard 

dbich five 

dbidik eight 

dbih/H six 

aUii a gourd out of which 
spoons are made 

dbinw^ nine 



dhtp small-pox 

dbiryau seven 

itbob^f also hbwobit am- 
bach, Herminiera ela- 
phroxylon; the plant 
as well as things made 
of it, asarm-rings,boats, 
statues 

dbQkit''iLbtM a very poi- 
sonous snake 

dbik poor; ydfh dbik I am 
poor, see 6^, hiknft 

ibur^abhr the bushbuck 
(Ba. abuTx) 

dbwhkmaXze^ com] gifdr 
a. Hfijcibdi they planted 
com in the field 

dbwini toch the butt of 
the gun 

iU:hd that there, those 
there 

achak-achak poet 

hchdn behind, back; see 
chdn. 

dchdii'-dcMii a fish 

hchim straight 

dchichwil (ar.) chain 



hchZyb melon 

dchiinlt'dehuni the small 
black house-ant 

dcAu|-^Aikj( arm-ring of 
ambach; syn. ogQviQ^ 

hchwdtit - achwdd loin- 
cloth for women 

iuihwdi - iU;hrjoikt guinea- 
fowl 

ddiuAk a bird 

dchwlh^chv^k anus; syn. 
opap 

dehytn^ - hchyin black 
winged ant, lives in 
houses, its bit is pain- 
fill 

ddmtt'ddXIi gourd, cala- 
bash 

ddik three 

d^^-dd^ an arm-ring 
of ambach ; syn. ogonq 

ibitrh-ad^ donkey; a 
cAgji wich adfro he 
rode on a donkey 

adiro serf 

ddU dcR, also M how^ 
how much? chan dd{ 



adim^ — iilwidit 
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how many dayg ? (Di. 

di) 
adimit^ifni beak 
ddino-^in an electric fish 
dd^l^HidQl a fish 
ddudi-^Ht a basket 
dduk grey 

ddfi j:tf a kind of red dura 
adii^j also dduQn a month, 

about March 
ddu^r^Hidtoafi a fish 
adwdt chicken-pocks 
hdit-^^t (ar.?) bottle 
d^u pistol 

<U^A; armour, armament 
ddUrltk a kind of white 

dura [son 

adw^ an honourable per- 
afa in order that 
<(/^d^-€^< stink-cat,skunk 
dfA^ abo 4/^^ hail, hail- 
stone; a. d[y^^ it is 

hailing 
dfiAjitdfihehi hare, rabbit 
af^ki husk, as of cotton 
dflidit^fi^ a fish, with 

big belly, four large 

upper and lower front 

teeth 
hgak these, those (Di. 

kak) 
dgiikHlgili crow; dgimi 

ehwdi a litde black 

crow (Bo. gaki) 
dgdk uncultivated land 
OffffH lyeeh a herb with a 

blue blossom 
dgir^dgir a hair-dress 

of the men 



hgifiji blessed ; see g eip 
igltn^ gltn where? iglm 

hi where is he? Agh 

gin where are they? 
dg&ni, general name for 

white dura 
dgirit'dgbr neck -bone, 

cervical vertebra 
itgwin - iigu4n bastard 

child 
dgwir^ a season, about 

November -December, 

harvest of white dura 
dgwili^to^H a fish 
dgyin liu^ n^tm a smaU 

bird with a white bill 
afoJQ heifer; see liafQJQ 
i^iildn proper name for 

men (abo name for a 

cow?) 
djm grey hawk 
itjfoigiiHijwltk medecine- 

man , witch - doctor , 

sorcerer 
ak these 
dkdch a kind of white 

dura 
akal^k^li bird-trap 
akdnii verandah, shed 
dkdr^kAr a bird, eating 

dura 
akdre ya} branch of a tree 
dkiyit^kii the child of 

my sister ; niece, 

nephew 
dkidi the dura-bird 
ak^h mti?fi2moming-dawn 
iikiA tyWt calf of the leg 
dkQch a month ; dkiili duQn 



about January, dkih 

1^ about February 
akgkit a basket 
dkilnikSH drum-stick 
itkdldlt (Dinka?) a month, 

about May 
iilAii'^kdiii gazella rubi- 

frons 
iikur (ikuni)'ikuri wild 

pigeon; hkur-jwht a 

small bush - pigeon 

(Turkana akuri) 
dkwdir^ch a bird ( "it herds 

the heifer'') 
dkwdn-dkwhn ear-lap 
iJcwil a kind of red dura 
hkwQr husk 

dkyil one ; alone, single 
hkyin - hkyin cock or 

spanner of a gun 
atabg, rice 

dial a kind of white dura 
dJibi-dlipi a bird 
dlibSr a month, about 

April 
dltikiHilh^i a fish 
<^ktQ. a food: dura with 

dried meat 

dliylt a grasBi used in 

making ropes 
iiUUt bat 

alfi^ the (holy) spear 

of Nikarii which he 

brought into the Shilluk 

country, is said to be 

kept at FeMkan 

dUm-Mitn somersault 

iilutit-iilu^ fist; buffeting 

iilv^dit a kind of white 
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ama — iiwieh 



dura, it has four ears, 
like four "fingers'' ; its 
stalk is chewed like 
sugar cane; see Iwida 

ama because 

dinhgak a dance, accom- 
panied by singing and 
clapping of hands, but 
without drum. 

amal in front of; see mal 

drndlii first; tyil a, at first, 
the first time ; see mal 

amdltt (ar.) - hmhll. camel 

6mit,rit firi rhicinus 

dmafc-4mii;0, a stork, black 
with white breast, nests 
on trees 

dmen, (abo dmiSn) - amik 
who? 

dmwSl - drntcdR a large 
black fish 

anitn, An^tti'^niLnf here, 
now, just now, pre- 
sently, at once 

andniii dnAn^ = dndn; 
also : here it is 

dn^A^ spirit of a deceased 
person; mji da a. he 
is possessed by a spirit, 
he is senseless, mad; 
see nQgQ 

anon quarrel 

anoT'-nor a certain grass, 
used in making ropes 

diidn brown earth 

diiw6ch a season, about 
October, end of the 
red dura harvest 

hfUldfjirdnani breast-bone 



bn&ci red sand 
dnijilHintili a small red 

ant, feeds on carrion 
inifinit what, which? 

(Teso fio« Nr. nu what, 

Ba. na who) 
angl a mocker 
dn^-cfn^ni a knife lor 

cutting grass 
d'AAni^ snot, mucus 
(fntoait-<llnu7dAiwater-buck 
dnw^ four (Nr. ntoan, 

Masai unwan^ Teso tro- 

nonos Ba. untoavi) 
hpir fish-line 
ard well ! why ! by God ! 

see re 
itrich-drdch a shell 
ar6 an exclamation 
dfyau two (Madi ert, 

Abokaya iris Teso arai, 

Masai are 
iMbi - dtdm (a foreign 

word) tobacco 
atdl a slab 
dtii'dtdi a large pot 
dtig^f also AtdigQ'i^k 

(finger-)ring of metal; 

dtini duQn big ring 

(Nr. tik) 
dtin-atdii hat 
ater enmity 
dtk, also dtit'-d^t man- 

gouste, ichneumon 
dtini just now, to-day; 
dtd well! [see tin 

dtudi-dtiiti a wild goose 

(Di. twotf atwol, Nr. 

twor) 



Atulfi the Sobat 

dit^fUi wind, gale, blast 

dtin-dkyil ("one-homed'^) 
rhinoceros 

dtikt a bead, worn by the 
king 

dtwdh-dtwdk a bird 

d^bit A kind of red dura 

aj^acA don a very tough 
grass 

df^4i (foreign word?) 
bamia 

dfii ^Idfi the buttocks 

d^p^^Pf also df^p bag. 
sack (Di. atep) 

djgfr forever, for a long 
time 

d^i'd^vis also di^r a 
small stick or spear of 
wood, such as were in 
use formerly ; used in 
digging eatable roots 
etc. 

df^^%llAHi1^u a small water- 
pot, in shape of a 
cooUer 

d^l^^eh a smaU hut for 
the new elected king(?) 

dwd , dhwd yesterday 
duwdr^ditwd the day 
before yesterday 

dwdi a kind of red dura 

dwak^w&k a bird 

dwdMt a bird 

dtoin when? 

du^t a kind of white dura 

dwi yes 

dtodch-awSch a large, cy- 
lindrical shell 



awQk — 6i 

&WQk nltm a cow with 
horns directed straight 
upwards, like a goat's 

aicuf^it marrow, as of 
bones 



dt/deh bir a bird 
hyieh sand, dust [ridge 
dyi^-dyitri quail, part- 
hyitlkak a cow, black with 
white tail 



dyitmit " dyfim tin, orna- 
ments of tin 

hywikrhywdk tuft, crest 
of birds 

dywim-'dywbnii monkey 



B. 



bhi bh I. to be; 2. not. 
syn. /ik 

BdehMtt, Pdehm Fasho- 

da 
bagQ to make a fence; 

pt. d baka bak he made 

a fence, pe. bdk, n. bik 
b^go, to boil (eggs, com), 

to stew (meat) ; a baka 

ikvogl ffyinQ he boiled 

eggs ; pe. a bik 
bat buttermilk 
bdjo to tie together; pt. 

d bicha Idu, pe. d becK 

bich. n. bkch 
baJQ, to miss; y(f bdchit lai 

I missed the game 
bik'buk fence, palisade 
bilit to throw; a b^la 

gvDok he threw at the 

dog; see &ate 
bani syn. 6^n^ 
b^nQ_ to make a mistake, 

to be confused, vexed; 

to scold; to dispute 
bhfiifMtni the meat on 

the skin of killed ani- 
mals 
bang, to roll up (?) 



idfi a cow with one horn 
directed downward, 
the other upward 

baiilt to refuse, to prohi- 
bit; pt. d bhifih gwgk 
he refused to work 

6iii^68ii locust 

bin I . behind, after, back, 
2. slave, servant, per- 
son belonging to one ; 
more frequently: u>at 
ban (Nu.a&ai hind part) 

b^po, to ask for a thing, 
to beg ; pt. a bqpi gin 
eham he asked for food; 
pe. a bdp 

b^Tf also bir long, £ur 

bar early in morning, 
morning-dawn 

biivQ to be long, far 

biit'bit arm, fore -leg, 
trunk of the elephant 

baiQ to throw; pt. a bgila 
kit he threw a stone, 
pe. kit a bil the stone 
was thrown 

bdyit mosquito see b^yQ 

bi for, in order to ; from 
bia to come 



bseh, also bach bundle 

bgdii to remain, stay, be; 
to refuse; pt. a bgda 
wot he stayed in the 
house 

b& mosquito ; see biyQ 

btjit to wring out^ tau da 
pis bgchi the doth is 
wet, wring it out 

bil a month, bil flfy July, 
bil dfiin June 

bilQ to taste; pt. a b&h 
gin cham; pe. a bil; n. 
btl (St. bit) 

bh^s abo bink aU, quite 
(Di. eben) 

btnin that is, he is, that 
is why, from 64 "to 
be", and in "he, it" 

6{n^ to come; d bin 
jal a man came (Nr. 
bffi) 

6j|r (ar.) flag, banner 

6ir poor, destitute, wast- 
ed; from l^fitit^ 

bii I. round spear, fish- 
spear. 2. (sharp?) 

b^Q'bii mosquito 

bl, bU to come 
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bt bUfOTQ 



M white ant 

bUt, bii to come (Teso 
bia to come) 

biffin = boffon 

bgeh barren; Bee bwQch 

bodq to cast iron, to work 
in iron; to be clever, 
to escape a danger; 
pt., pe. a b$t; n. bb^ 

bftib. ' bSj^ blacksmith, 
craftsman 

bdffitn (from bi and ffon) 
there is not 

bii'l^ net; bii% 6rdf cob- 
web (Bo. box) 

bokQ to fear, to be afraid; 
pt. a l^H (Kuamba 
bokq) 

bQl a mat for closing a 
door; used by chiefs 

bitUfl^l face, front, front- 
side, in front of; bfil 
tin the shaft of the 
spear 

bSl^ to have misfortune, 
disaster, to be bereay- 
ed 

bql (efiQ neck - ring of 
pearls 

bamQ to be bent, crooked ; 
yaj^ d b8m the tree is 
crooked 

68fi^ to laugh; pt. a b$fi; 

see Asbl 
l^nd-bini pelican 
bbnit'l^ni a smaU lizard 
btfr-bltr boil 
bSrj^, also bdr afternoon; 

t{n ki b8t this afternoon 



6d(-M|i bachelor 

bi to have not, to lack 

Buda-Chol native name 
for Taufikia; abo Butq" 
CIiqI; Bura is the same 
as buro "open place ** ; 
the meaning of the 
name is: "the open 
place of the Shilluks^, 
Tauf. being situated 
in a free place, not 
covered with grass or 
bush 

bMtfbut a shell 

bMii part, half 

budltt also biidii to lie, to 
lie down, to be sick; 
pt. d biti ; n. bith 

budQ to roast, to bake; 
pt. a but he roasted; 
also a bul; a budi rich 
he roasted fish; pe. 
rech a bul (St. bulo) 

6u^&if|i a smaU melon, 
sweet, eatable 

bu^Q to be tired, troubled, 
vexed; to tire; IcbrA 
M^ "my breast", that 
is "I, am tired** 

biffin there is not; wi 
ff9k yej^ ehan ddik^ 
buffin a wiki win we 
worked three days 
there was not a thing 
he gave us: he gave 
us nothing 

buffn to press the bellows ; 
pt. d buk k{ dbuk; pe. 
dbHk 



bih exclamation of sur- 
prise 

btH-buli drum (Karamojo 
bur) 

bun part 

binit to have not, to lack 

b^p mud, Somal bar hole 

bir^bitr cave, well 

bur abwok the blossom 
of the com 

bir ashes 

biiri^ = bur ashes ; also : 
free, open place in the 
village, covered with 
ashes (Di. bur, Nu. btU) 

bute side, beside; from 
budQ to lie ? 

bwitb^ uncooked butter 

bwich sterile ; syn. bgeh 

bw^ = bgdQ to be 
clever, pt. a bgfi 

bwiffit to frighten; pt. d 
bw^k; n. bw^ffi^, see 
b^kQ 

bw6!iiit-bu>Q9i white man, 
European, Arab; bwQti 
jwQk missionaiy (Nr. 
bwori) 

bwdiiit a kind of red dura 

bwj^tij^bwj^i a fish 

bwQjh-bwop the lower 
part of the belly 

bwoTQ to make a mistake, 
to err; lib^ 6 bwQTQ he 
makes a mistake in 
talking; kd yiffi yd 
bwbrlty M. kbfi ydn if I 
make a mistake, tell 
me! pt. bu^ri 



hyi4h—ch^ga 
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byifit to follow ; pt. a by§j,a 
4a^; pe. a byUl »• ^M^ 



byil dura ; pi. of byili 
byilij also bi/iUhbySl dura 



byh^byir belly, womb 

iyh'^h-'byh* root 



Ch. 



chhy probably short for 
chan ''day''; sometimeB 
used for "when", and 
in the composition "«Aa 
miskQ** some time, at 
some future time, in 
future 

ehh short for chaff q^ chaka 
to begin, intend 

chQbo to mix, knead, 
tread; pt. a ehipit 
(chhpii) Isbn he mixed 
mud; pe. a chSp, chap; 
n. ehikpy or chhp 

chQbo, to kick ; pt. d ch^pi 
ffwok he kicked the 
dog; pe. a ch^p; n. 

cfidpit 

choffQ wor to compose a 
song, n. chik 

choffo to approach, come 
near; to be near; a 
chhki he approached; 
a ch, k^ ni^ko he 
changed his place, re- 
sidence 

chaffQ to begin, pt. a 
chaki (or d chaka) fftogk 
he began to work, pe. 
a chdk 

chak milk; ch. noyQ 
cheese 



ch&ki near; see chano 
and chcyQ 

ch&l wax 

chdlo to be similar, like ; 
to resemble; pt. d 
chm yin he is like you 

chilis a kind of white 
dura 

ch&m left, left handed 
(Di. cham^ Nr. chim) 

chim^'chdmi (chdtni) bait; 
see chdmQ to eat; ya 
kifa ch. ^k abat I put 
a bait on the hook 

chamQ to eat; to outwit, 
cheat, deceive; pt. d 
chama byil he ate dura ; 
pe. d chdm; n. chAm 

chamQ to be going to, to 
wish , intend , want ; 
often shortened into 
ch^ or ch^ 

chdn behind, ya kf^ chdn 
I am going behind 

chin (chAn6_ychAn{ sun, 
day, time; ki chin 
every day, daily; de 
chan tin to-day (Nr. 
chan) 

chanQ, also chAnd to 
approach, to come or 
be near, pt. a chinlf 



or cKtini; n. ch&nb, and 

chitkb 
chdnd shallow place 
chAnb'chini the upper 

part of the inner thigh 
chao pi H feii to pour 

water on the ground 
chap a rat 
chdr^j or chdrg very, in 

a high degree 
chiri mach light of fire, 

beam 
chafo (chufo) to move in 

a direction; to walk, 

go ; to ride, drive ; pt. 

a cha^i nau he went 

naked (Di. kat, chat) 
chayo to blame, abuse, 

insult 
cAf short for chamq to be 

going to, and for choffo 

to begin 
(7^ just, now 
ch^io (chy§^) to hate, 

pt. a cheji (fdcho he 

hated the woman, pe. 

rA||, n. chit 
chiffQ (chy^go) to com- 
mand, pt. a ch^kh ^fi, 

pe. a chik, n. chik 

(chik) 
chiffQ to catch (fish with 



2SO 



ct^iffO. — chudo 



a trap or hook), pt. A 
ch^ka reehy pe. a choky 
n. diik; see chigQ 
ch^go, to be ripe, see 

chytgo. 

ch&gQ9 chy^gQ to be short 

chegQto repeat, see chigQ 

ch^kf chy^k (to be) short 

ch^ straight 

chsroQ toch to aim a gun 

chind WQt dripping-eaves 

chitiQ to curse, to kill by 
witchcraft 

chirQ to do or be done 
at once, just now, just 
before; e chtr^ binit he 
comes at once ; a ch§t 
liwgl he had been born 
just before 

chet straightway, just, 
exactly ; see chirQ 

chifii chyii excrements of 
nuin or animab ; chtfji 
gylnq dung oi fowls 
(Nr. ehysO ; see ehidQ 

cfi^fdnA, a kind of white 
dura 

chiii tyVit foot-sole (?) 

cAi-min wife 

ehibn to put, place; pt 
a chip fuk feh he put 
the pot on the ground, 
ya chiph a^p chy^i I 
put the bag into his 
hands 

chi^ to suffer from diar- 
rhoe, pt. a chU^ n. c/ief; 

chigQ to lay a trap, to 
catch fish in a trap or 



crawl, pt. a chika reeh, 
pe. a chyik n. chy^k 

chigo. to repeat, continue, 
a chika gwgk he re- 
peated, continued his 
work 

chigOi chyigQ to command 

cUIq dirt, soot (Bo. shi) 

chifii over there, yonder 

chinas also ehtn^htn in- 
testines, bowels (Nr. 
chin) 

chin obanQ ''hands*' i. e. 
string, of apron 

chtu to come to the sur- 
face 

chodiQ, choda to break off, 
to rend, pt. a ehota (ol 
he broke the rope; pe. 
a chot; n. ch6t 

chddQ to blow (of wind) 

cfiiodo to put (into), to 
push 

chogQ, ch^gQ to remain, 
continue, go on; a chok, 
a choga (choka) gwqk 
n. chdgQ'^ see chigQ 

chQgQ to abstain from; 
to stop, finish 

chigit^hdk a fish, M chd,m 
yi ji it is eaten by 
people 

chigi'chi bone (Nr. cho- 
akh) 

choJQ to beat, wound with 
a sword; a choch jal 
ffii he wounded this 
man, pt. a ch$ch 

chok it is finished 



ChQl, Chbl Shilluk; see 
OeholQ, 

chol dirty (Ju. ehol black, 
Nr. chol black) 

chdlq to avenge, to give 
compensation, to pay 
a fine ; n. chSUt 

ehSn^ crAditformerly, some- 
times 

ehitnit di kwbm the back- 
bone; see chogQ 

chdno to dance; gt^ chonQ 
bul they are dancing 
to the drum 

chdnq to assemble; to 
gather, pile up, store 
up ; jal duan a ckana 
je ki bur^ the chief 
assembled the people 
in the open place (Nr. 
ehwQk)] see chukq 

chor blind ; see chwgr 

chtr^hltr vulture 

chgrgi to move towards, 
to go into ; e chgrQ de 
fach he goes into the 
village; pt. d chttTs n. 
chitr 

ehSt a steer without horns 

chliti that is all! past tense 
of a verb whose pre- 
sent is not used 

chtulQ to groan, moan 

chudQ = cholQ to make 
amendments; pt. a chUt, 
a choly n. ehbl 

chu^ to clean, polish; 
chudg^ l^k to bru8h,clean 
the teeth ; see chii^^ 



chitgit — chyik 
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chuff JH^hak charcoal 
chuko to assemble 
cAuZ-eAt2{pem8(01ukonyo 

eisuluy Nu. sarot)] eh, 

ffwok copper-bracelet; 

ch. dpoQn a certain 

plant 
chuiio liver, chuni m^ 

"my liver is sweet": I 

am satisfied, happy; 

chwia rach I am vexed, 

unhappy 
ehun pi. chgn s. knee (Ba. 

konOi Karamojo akuHy 

Teso ahungf) 
chuno to stand, stop, wait, 

be quiet, be silent; pt. 

a chuni f chuni, ehtinil 

be quiet! (Nr. chun); 

compare chogQ 
chuno to assemble; see 

chukQ and chono 
churQ to be bald; toija 

ehiir my head is bald 
cAiir^-cMr a fish 
chute gin cham (?) to ask 

for food; firom chwQto 
chiil^ehiH tooth-brush 
chwagQ to absolve, justify, 

pt. jago a chwhka ndn 

an the judge absolved 

this man, pe. a chwdki 

chwai'^hxohyi soup, broth 
(Di. ehwai)\ vide chvi 

chwaJQ to form, create, 
make, build; pt. a 
chwdchh fQbQ she made 
a pot; pe. a chtodeh, n. 



ehwieh (Di. chwech, 

ehak) 
chwQk^chufik ambassador 

of the king 
chtoak throat, voice, self 
chuf&rb^hwctr bug 
ckwayo to pierce, perfor- 
ate; pt. d chwai ya{, 

pe. d chwdi 
chwe leeches 
chwi (to be) fat (Di. chwai, 

Nr. chwaO 
chweJQ to suck out (a 

wound), to bleed a 

man; to absorb, suck 

up ; pi a chwech yi piA 

the water was sucked 

up by the earth 
chwek, chwok ambassador 

of the king; see chw^k 
chwlk twins 
chtollQ to circumcise; pt. 

a chwifa daji, pe. a 

ehtoil, n. chwil 
ehwhr a season, about 

May- July ; the dura is 

being planted 
diioeyQ to become fat 
chunno to begin to rot, 

decompose ; pt. rino d 

chtcini 
ehwiiio liver; see chunQ 
chtoobo to be visible, clear, 

distinct, kwofi chwgp 

his speech is clear 
chwQJbQ to mix, a chwopa 

kw^n ki man he mixed 

the bread with fat, n. 

chveitp 



chrooboto spear, to pierce 

violently ; pt^is chwopa 

^ean they speared a 

cow; pe. a chwQp 
chwbglt^hu bone 
chwogo to stay, = chogo 
chwQlo to call ; see chwotQ 
chwanQ mach to light a 

fire 
chwin chaff 
chwgno to be late, to stay 

behind, yi ri chiiitn 

why are you late? n. 

chw$n^ 
chwQT vulture 
chwQT blind (Nr. chor) 
ckwQTo to be bHnd 
chwQto to caU; to ask for; 

to mean; pt. a chwota 

jal, or a chwQlajal, pe. 

jal a chivgl (Nr. chwol, 

Di. chol) 
chwcu male, man (Nr. 

chau) 
chwQWQ, to roar; pt. a 

chwiwi, n. chwQwj^ 
<^^y&i^'chy^ excrement, 

dung; see chei^ 
chygdQ to hate ; see dildo 
chylgo I. to ripen, to be 

well cooked, be done; 

2. to be short; pt. d 

chy^k 
chylgQ to shut, close 
chy^ga labQ to knead 

mud for building 
cf^y&gQ to command (Di. 

chyek) 
chytk short (Di. chyek) 
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chytk-^mAn wife, chj/^g^ 
ehwSl his wife was 
called, see chi wife 

(Nr. chyeh) 



ehypi/^-chyiAy chin hand, 
foreann (Di. chypi^ 
Turkana ekan) 

chyffro to sneeze; chyffro 



chy^lc — dojoi 

yAf to take snuff 
chy^tQ to chase 
ehybu-^hyowi porcupine 



D. 



dh to have, yi da ^Mii I 

have a cow 
dafol rat 
d^go. to move into an 

another place, to emi- 
grate; pt. d dik; n. dak; 

see d^no 
djtJc - diih tobacco - pipe, 

small pot 
dMgl-d^HH a stick for 

digging the ground or 

planting dura 
damo, tin (Di.) to avoid 

a spear 
diin the gums (Somal dan) 
d^nQ see dsnq 
dirit to be overtired, to 

break down, to be 

afflicted with, pt. a 

ddfiyijwQk 
ddit^ddt hoof 
di forms the perfect tense 
di short ior dy^ middle, 

in, into 
di but 

di chdn noon 
di chdn tin to-day 
de chbn forever 
dedo to lift up, as a boat 

from the ground 



dedQt door 

d^k grey; see aduk 

digq to move into, e dtgn 

• y^y ^2^ he moves into 
the house ; see d^gQ 

dfk stupid ; see 4^gQ 

dikugi = ddf^gl, stick 
for digging the ground 

dJtl~dil skin, hide, whip, 
dil dik lip, d, nin eye- 
lid; data bin afet "my 
whole skin is tired*': 
I feel very tired (Ga. 
odwely Di. del) 

dtm^ to fall down, pt. a 
d&n, n. dtm^; see 
dypno; perhaps d^m^ 
is not properly a verb 
of its own, but the in- 
finitive of dyffUQ (St. 
dimQ to rain) [bone 

dtn^iini the lower jaw- 

dtnii, abo denQ to scatter, 
to part, to separate, pt. 
d&i, din 

dirk why, when? (from 
di, iTi "but why") 

ditin-^itin the spitting 
snake 

dido to learn, to be ack- 



nowledged with, to 
know; pt a dit ki ^ 
Chql he learned the 
Shilluk language, n. 
did^ 

diko: a dm tofiu the sun 
is setting, darkening 

ditnQ to dry, to wipe; d 
dim ehysni he wiped 
his hands 

dUp-dSH a fish 

dir middle, truth, true, 
upright; see dyir 

dlt (Dinka) large, big 

dich (to be) good, nice, 
agreeable , right ; yi 
hit H dipk I remained 
a good (a long) time 

doeliQ to twist, to wring 

dJQdQ rnqgn to brew beer, 
pt a dwofa m.; pe. 
mQgo a dwql; n. dw6l 

d^lt black earth ; liy^ a 
dodQ iron 

dogQ to go back, to turn 
back ; pt. a dok, n. d^^g^^ 
see dtiQgQ 

digdlpdii chameleon 

doJQ to be good, to be- 
come good; n. d$jit 



d6k—ddl6 
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dfijk gum-sap, caoutchouc 

dil circle 

dolo to make round, a 
circle ; n. dil, 

doln mQffQ to make beer, 
pe. a divgl; see dodo 

doAo to be or become 
good, well; see doJQ 

dono, to remain, be left; 
pt. a dbn (Di. don) 

donQ to grow up, become 
large ; to be large, big, 
great (Nr. don) 

dorordftr wall 

diri^ dirlt^f\ ax, adze 

diyii to decrease, be de- 
creased, pt. a dm 

dfiinit to evaporate, to 
steam away, to dry 
up; — to rise above 
the water; pt. a dii^n; 
n. dubn^] see diognQ 

dunii to smoulder, maeh 
e duno, fa ly^jL^ the fire 
is smouldering, it does 
not bum 

dfihgh to come back, to 
return back, to repeat, 
continue, to accept, 
duQffQ took to miscariy; 
pt. a dfi^kg n. dtiltgbj U 
dfidk H bwin when will 
he return? (Di. dw^k^ 
Nr. jok) 

diAkii^ dui^git to ruminate ; 
pt. dean a duoki lum 

duQn big, great, large, old, 
respected, jal duQn 
honourable address to 



a respected person 

dup-d&p a mouse 

dut-diu loin-cloth of skin 
for men, worn in danc- 
ing 

dtU a present to the rela- 
tives of the bride ; same 
as dut loin-cloth? 

da^ni a skin-cloth; see 
diit 

diiwiit a herb, used as 
medecine against dwalQ 

Duufit name of a brother 
of Nikan [month 

dw^i (diihi)'dwQt moon, 

Ihoai Nubian; used in 
addressing 

dwai to bring, see dwayq 

dwitr hunting 

dwoTQ to hunt 

dwato to wish, to want; 
to call, pt. dwdtd 

dwayQ to bring, to cany; 
to send for, to let come, 
pt gfi du>dyd, or gs^ 
dwaiy pe. a dwai 

dufgi moon; see dwai 

dw^Qf or duano to be 
shallow, to evaporate 

dwQcho to wring (a cloth) ; 
pt. a dwQcha lau; pe. 
Idu a dwQch] see dochQ 

dwodQ chyffi to cross the 
arms ; pt. a dwdtd eh,y 
pe. eh. a dibU ehyf^ 
a dfibt ^ his arms are 
crossed 

dwQlQ to mix beer with 
flour, see dodo 



dtootQ to seek, to want; 
pt. a dwoti yUk he 
searched firewood, pe. 
yitk a dwai, n. dwitit; 
see dwatQ 

dwunQ to dry out, to eva- 
porate ; see duanq, 
dwifiQ 

dy§bo to suffer from diar- 
rhoe; pt. a dy^p; pe. 
a dyip; n. dy4b^; ^g^ 
dytbh he talks too 
much, is talkative 

dylgQ to rain a little: A;o{ 
e d. it is raining a little, 
drizzling, syn. nweyQ 

dyiUdysh goat; e kwayo 
ki d. he herds goats 
(Nr. Ad|i) 

dy^ljwhk "God's goat", 
butterfly 

dyil wiik biti/i a bird 

dyspio to fall; pt. a dygm; 
koj^Sd it rains in large 
single drops, afei e d. 
its hails ; see dtmjt 

dyffi a grass, used in 
tying the house-poles 

<fyir middle, truth, true, 
certain;often shortened 
into di with the me- 
aning of ''in, into", 
(Nr. dur, Ba. dirt) 

dysm to desire ; see dwato 

^Achi^-mitn woman 

^Jb!lf)(-min woman 

{Id^ to fail, to be in diffi- 
culties, at a loss (Ba. 
ddra, Somali ddt) 
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ddr^f also dlttf^ man, person, 
hmnanbeing, mankind; 
woman, mother, ddj^ 
j^baby 

^ji fiwQm bride 

^in-^ni dancing-stick 

^dfij sometimes shorten- 
ed to di'4^k cow, 
cattle 

digQto be stiff, paralyzed, 
lufita a ^k my fingers 
are paralyzed 

dlffQ to be slow in talking 
or thinking, to be stup- 
id, ignorant; pt. a^k, 
n. ^gt; Bee the pre- 
ceding word 

^enQ to vex one, pt. a 
^ni in he vexed him; 
pe. yd dini in I was 
vexed by him, n. dUnii 

dik, dek stupid 

de-ttoitri & dry place 

^idq to make straight 



dS(^\n the hot season, 
about March 

did6 to suck (milk) ; pt 
a ^itt; a doj^ chak; pe. 
ad$t 

^h^k mouth, bill; bor- 
der, edge, language ; 
dii ChQl the ShiUuk- 
language; d6 kal out- 
side the yard, before 
the yard; dak dky^l 
one mouth -fill; with 
one mouth, at once, 
unanimous; (Nr. fqk, 
Masai ffu^tuk, Teso 
akay^toko) 

dbk reply to a caU 

4i'ki^l "mouth of rain^, 
the beginning of the 
rainy season, April, 
May 

ditl a kind of white dura 

dqlo, to swing n.; pt. a 

^ d8l, n. bdbUt 



dij^—fgdo 

4&Ab''ditni a big basket 

Dltnii (from Dongola) 
Nubia, Nubian 

dMd a season, July- 
September, the beginn- 
ing of the red dura- 
harvest 

diM to - morrow ; ^ne 
ch£nS the day after to- 
morow 

4^l>d^ to rise, to get up ; 
pt. a dwb^ mcd, or: a 
4^t4 fTMi/; n. ddb^ 

durii fhk to destroy, pt. 
a dura feii, n. ^r^ 

^ayordw&i pegs, driven 
into the ground round 
the big dura-basket 

dw^ sorrow 

dwSdit to suckle a child ; 
pt. a dwoi ilkal ^, pe. 
a4u6i 

dwitr buffalo's hair hung 
on the horn of a cow 



E. 



^ his 

i he, she, it 

i no 

Ml, id\ how? 



ilA a grass out of which 

ropes are made 
hi he, him, she, her, it, 

that one 



^d = in 

^t/this, that, these, those 

A-^why? 



F. 



ft I. to be, 2. not 
/itch-myir home, village. 



setdement 
f^dq to be tired, to be 



loath of; p./a<> more 
frequently fet, some- 



f^io—fbdh 
mmmmmmmm 

times fit, yeja fet yi 
gwit my heart is (that 
is: I am) tired ¥rith 
writing, n. fodo 

fadq to £Edl, faU down; 
to die (said of a chief) ; 
pt. a fafis a ffti; toiji^ 
fq^ his face fell = he 
was disappointed, a 
fyii feh she bore a 
child; n.yH^ 

ftgk to be sharp, to 
sharpen; pt. a fHk he 
sharpened, a fi}cd fal 
he sh. the knife, pe. 
fal a fdh 

fak sharp 

ftl bush, desert, uninha- 
bited and uncultivated 
land 

faUfit spoon (Bo. fala, 
pali) 

fdl^, also fttlit'fdl, fhl 
knife 

fim-fimi I . board, table ; 
2. saddle 

fini it is he, that is it 

fdnii to stoop down, to 
hide ; pt. afaniy afjniy 
n.fin 

faAQ to try, test, examine, 
pt. a fiiii 

fan, fan full 

fin^ to be full, to become 
full; to fill, pt. a fQn 

Hpi 

fQno to divide, to distri- 
bute 

fi^fi^ hippo 



/grfi to fly, to jump, to 
run away, to pass by, 
to flee; pt. df^ra, or 
a f^r kwcms, he jumped 
on his back (Di. par, 
Nr. bar) 

farQ to remember ; pt. a 
fdri kwQp, pe. a ftir 

ftri-firi a small mat for 
covering plates or 
dishes 

fiii skin, peels of fruit ; 
f^ie iliwole yaf, 

fii^ it is not, not present, 
not here ; no ; fiij^ in 
not he 

fayQ I. to fear; 2. to 
make fear; pt. yafaya 
jal eni I frightened the 
man 

fscho to ask ; pt. a ftchi 
in; pe. afyich 

ftdjQ, to lie, tell lies; pt. 
a /l^ or a fyst, n. f^i6 

fi^ to plant, raise, grow ; 
educate ; pt. afifd byil, 
pe. a fit; n./Jj^; see 

fijii'fech peg, nail of wood 
fiJQ to lead (as a sheep); 

pt. a fecha dy^l, pe. a 

fich, n. fich 
fife (to be) heavy (comp. 

flkij 
fekq, to sit, sit down, pt. 
aftkhfen he sat down, 
<^ftH. ; afika to^ ck^ 
he sat down on his 
knees 
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fhnQ to gainsay, denie; 

pt. a ftm, n.fy^m 
fM earth, ground; down, 

below, feti e ri one 

year passed 
fin ffdi the first twilight 

(probably from/Ai) 
fir equal, alike, identical, 

fir bin it is (they are) 

all alike; fir ki men 

the same as that one 
fero to catch, take hold 

of; pt. a feri in, pe. a 

fir, n. /irit 
ftrit to sweat, perspire; 

pt. afh* 
ft'flk water (Somali biyo) 
fido to be tired; pt. a 

fit; yd fiti yin I am 

tired with you, seefadQ 
fido to follow, persecute, 

pe. fit, n. /td^ 
fi^it to raise, educate; pt. 

a fifd, ddj^ he raised a 

man, pe. a fi{, n. /t^ 
f{tmit to denie, to gainsay, 

n. fyhn ; see /2»wfi 
f{^ to be close together, 

to stand in a line 
Ftjii the mouth of the 

Sobat-river 
fljn mach to rub fire, pt. 

a ficha m,, pe. a ftch, 

n, f\ch 
fin^ to be pretty, beauti- 

frd, pt. a fin 
flnh (finhyflni cheek 
fit (to be) tired, see /idg 
fbdit to surpass, to be 
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ftdh — g^jo 



more than, pt. a fbf^; a 
fdj.i jal he Burpassed 
the man; mach fofi 
mat the fire rose up 
(Ba. put) 

fi^^fdi country, /5jE« wfin 
our country, /die chgl 
the Shilluk country ; 
see also fwddq 

fogo to be bruised, pe. 
a fgh, n. ff^gh 

foJQ to brush, rub, clean, 
pt. a fdchh lane jal 
duQUs pe. a fwoch; fdJQ^ 
chak to make butter 

fil^/61 cloud 

fojfQ Ifim to weed grass, 
to pull out ill-weeds; 
pt. a foj^ Lf pe. a /qj^, 
n./ij» 

fofe country, native coun- 
try, home; this form 
used only when a gene- 
tive follows : /dfe voin 
our (my) country ; see 

fuda to puU out, as a 
pole; pt. a fufji yai^ 
pe. a /ttj^, n. fut ; see 



fit^fui a lame person 

/u^ to be lame, to be- 
come lame ; to palpitate 
violently, to be seized 
with apoplexy, fy&o^ 
e fudq his heart beat 
violently 

fuJQ yei to comb, dress 
the hair; pt. a fucha 
yeii pe. a filch 

fuk-fugi (fuHf) tortoise 

fuk'fliki pot; fuke Ji 
water-pot 

/ttjjfi same as/fij^g 

furo to till the ground, to 
plant, pt. a furi feAi 
(Somal ahuT fiurming) 

fw6d^ to beat ; pt. afwota 
in, fe,afwSt (Di. pwots 
Ba. but) 

fa6(f(i-fw6t place where 
the ground is tilled, 
field, farm 

fwQJQ, fuifjii to praise, to 
thank; pt. aftoQoha in, 
afwqchi in, pe. afwQch, 
n. fwich 

fwoJQ chak to butter; pt. 
a fwocha chak; see foJQ 

fwoikQ to teach 



fydfii ten 

fysch/Q to ask; see f&iho 

(Ba. pija) 
fy^i/Q, to lie, to tell lies, 

fy^dg, to split, rend, break; 
to sting, hurt, prick, 

P^- ^fy^ ^^ he broke 
the sudd, pe. a fyit; 
fih d fyf^ "the ground 
was split^ : the day 
broke, n,fyi/, 

fy^Q. y& to pull a boat ; 
to lead; Beefejo 

fymt cacare, a fyiH, a 
fyll, n. fy^ (Nandi, 
Kama8ia,Ndorobopitfi 
excrement) 

fybiii, fyh-fini akin, for 
clothing, sleeping on 

fyir-JM or fir back- 
bone, fy^i d tSt my 
b. is stiff, aches 

fyit a lie 

fy^ (to be) torn 

fyiu'fyii heart; fyowa 
dwata ks^Q fofe Chql 
my heart wants to go 
to the Shilluk country 
(Di. punm) 



G. 



gh piece, copy, number ; 
it, they; ga adi how 
many (pieces, copies)? 
j€ ga adek "men they 



three*" = three men 

(Nu. gar) 
gigit to belch; pt. a g^k 
gigit — gi^k cowrie-shell 



gi% an exclamation of 
surprise ; see giya 

gQJQ, !• to touch; g. fM 
to "touch the ground** 



with a sacrifice, to lay 
a sacrifice on the 
ground, to sacrifice; 
to leave a sacrifice 
on the ground; 2. to 
smear; chiefly in a re- 
ligious sense, to smear 
mud on a building 
dedicated to Nikanr^ pt 
a gucha iQbii yi tofitj pe. 
a ffQch, n. gich 

gamg, to hand, reach; 
garni ydn gin hn hand 
me that thing ! 

gamn w6ri to accompany 
a song; pt. gigdm; see 
preceding [^^Am 

gimii to capsize; pt. d 

ginq to think, to think 
of; to trust; to respect, 
honour; pt aganajal 

eni ; n. ginlt 

ginltifin, also gini metal- 
button, worn as adorn- 
ment in a string on the 
brow etc. 

git (git)^^ river, river- 
side, river-bank (So- 
mali gar) 

gUyat to be amazed, per- 
plexed, astonished, to 
utter an exclamation 
of amazement; pt. a 

giiijn.giyit 
gi they, them 

g^io, to build; see g'trq 
gsfy to tickle; pt a g^ 
ge^ to chirp, twitter, 
warble, sing (of birds) 



^Z^ chdr to sustain people 
(in times of need) ; pt 
a gil ; n. g^l 

gilit'SfiJi, or giH a steep 
slope or river- bank; 
gil nam steep river- 
bank ; gil (or gilo) wan 
eye-brow 

gin they, them (Nr. kin) 

genst to drive, drif^ float; 
a gin 

genu to besiege; pt a 
gtha paeh] pe. a gin 

girn to build, to erect a 
building, to found a 
setdement; pt a gtrii 
wftt ; pe. Witt a gir 

git red-brown stuff with 
which the face is smear- 
ed 

getQ, gitQ to besmear (the 
£ace) ; see preceding 

g lifo to kill, sacrifice ; to 
treat a guest 

git short for gin thing, 
only in compositions 

gi bwQii ''thing of the 
strangers^ : siphilis 

gichii something (from 
gin, gi thing) ; g. mik^ 
something else, some- 
thing 

gi ehwak ornaments of 
the neck 

gi chyin misfortune, mis- 
hap ; »ee chygnq 

gyifi to be wanting (of 
teeth) ; pt a gyj^ U^ 
he has no (or few) 
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teeth; a ggfa l^k he 
pulled out teeth, pe. l^ 
a gif^ the teeth were 
pulled out (?) 

g^^ to sacrifice (as a 
cow) ; to bless ; to treat 
a guest; pt a gi^ 
(gyafl)4^n]fe.agi^^, 
see g lpo 

gl fM "thing of the earth" : 
something 

gi gwit writing material, 
pen, pencil 

gi gwAn bribery 

gln-gik thing 

gin sometimes instead of 
gin, and gitn 

gin chdm food 

gin dd^ womb 

gin Idk inheritance 

gin mQfi beverage 

gin miieh ahns 

gin m^shini old, antique, 
ancient things 

gin Aak arms 

gin t&k toy, plaything 

gin ^fi litde thing, baby 

gUJt to rub; pt a giAh 
sn hi mau he rubbed 
him with oil ; d glh he 
rubbed ; pe. d gbi 

gir much, many, plenty 
of 

gl rim measure, ruler 

gifft to reach, arrive, to 
last till; gifq ^uki till 
to-morrow; e gifo, ftgrfi 
it lasted till afternoon 

giwi stone 

17 
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gi wich head -ornament, 

g^ he, it, him [hat 

ggf>Q, kuHjjn to Boratch mnd 

together (for building 

etc.); pt a giph or 

gtfi k. ; pe. a g^p ; n. 

gqdg, fik to scratch the 
ground, to dig; pt. a 
^^/<ffi; pe. ag$h^ n. 

ggdQ to loosen (?); pe. 

Ivf^t^ g^ his fingers 

were loosened 
$QgQ. to work, to do, 

make, practise; pt. a 

^hit wst] pe. a gto^k 
gifl-g^hl sword; from 

gojit (Nr. gtfi) 
gojft to strike, beat; to 

fire a gnn, to hit; pt. 

a gitehi fiol; pe. fiol a 

glhh 
ffl^k^k a ring of skin, 

worn round the leg 

below the knee 
gjtl enclosure , home, 

homestead; fismily; 

tggn gitla the people of 

my fiunfly, belonging 

to me; espec.: "my 

wife" ; tyffii gitlgi^ his, 

or their wife (Di. g^l, 

Nr. gql, Somali gola) 
gbl: ktiigdl boil, abscess 
ffiUhgitl side-arm of a 

riyer, bay, bight 
gi^ where? a k^yi ggn 

where did he go? 



^^ Jfte, him, it 

gMQ to keep, preserve; 
pt a gona jam he kept 
the goods; pe. agin*^ 
B. gtn 

goako to loosen; much 
used in the sense of 
loosening a cow, that 
is giving it away; pt 
a jf^fi^ tau he loosened 
the doth; pe. ^i a 
giA the catde was L 

gOfkQ, to complain of^ to 
accuse, to cany on a 
law-suit against one; 
pt a g^ ; n. gitfk 

gwkQ, to scratch; pt a 
gtvQiiadil^ he scratched 
his skin; n. gwMt: Bee 
gv>^ 

ggn a dry place (?) 

ggnit to stoop down, to 
diye; pt a gin he 
stooped down; a g^ 
fja py^n he hid himself 
under the skin ; n. githit 

gdpQ see ggbn 

gor comer 

gir^br^ or gitfi a kind 
of big white beads 
worn as necklace 

gtri niggard 

gqrq to tattoo, to make 
incisions; pt a gora 
jol 

git comer, hiding place; 
behind; syn. gitr; a 
fg/ni gqt wit he hid in 
the comer of the house 



goto, to dig, see godft and 
gwotd 

gWtt to be vexed, angry, 
to sit down vexed, not 
saying a word; pt a 

g»H 

gU^tt a big fish 

g^*dit (gvd(t) to knock, to 
hammer, to pound; to 
hurt, to kill; pt d giuii 
byil he pounded dura, 
pe. byil d gUt or: a gUr, 
n. gut 

g^k (to be) blunt 

gtlf gUi f{^ the comer 
between roof and wall 
of the house, see g^ 

giiUhgui (ar.) cannon 

gunQ to bribe; pe. a gCn 
he has been bribed 

gtr^Hr, also gtir a veiy 
large fish, weighing up 
to 2 — 300 lbs. 

9^r, Hy gUr tattoo, brand; 
scar of tattooing; see 

gUrg, to tattoo, see gorg 

^fit-ydlnavel, umbellicum 

g^Af^^t^ a wooden ham- 
mer 

gwiteh taxes 

gviiai rough; yaf, magwai 
a rough tree 

gwajn to coQect or to pay 
taxes; pt a gwdehJi 
nyff^; pe. a gtodeh; n. 
gtoieh 

gtoalg to be thin; pt d 
giiM 



gtotifiii to scratch, see 

gwatiQ to err, to make a 
mistake, to do some- 
thing by chance, unin- 
tentionally; e gvmi/iq 
tddit he told a fake 
report, a lie; kit ekaka 
gwahft in a stone hit 
him by chance; pt. 
and pe. yti^ 

gwavQ, to snatch, snatch 
away; pt. agwara rmq, 
he snatched the meat; 
pe. a gwdr; n. gwdrlt, 
OT gufirit 

gvfatQ to bewitch, curse 

gwa^Q to bark, bay; pt. 
a gwai 

gtoayo, to be coarse, 
rough; hwgm§, gwoyg, 
his back is rough 

gwldn to canre, to write; 



pt. yi gvoit I wrote ; a 
gw^y or gw^i uhxA^i; 
pe. a gwif; n. gwit 

gtoijo to kick; pt. a gw§cha 
^ofi; pe. a gtwh; n. 
gwich 

gvnUt to wink (with 
hands) ; igtbllii H chy^* 
nit; pt. a gwil 

gviJ^rgy^l ring 

gwinq to pick up, to 
gather, to collect; a 
Uf^ ydn e gtoinfi yUk I 
saw him collecting fire- 
wood; pt. a gtffiniL yuky 
pe. a gtoin 

guffrft to peel off, as skin ; 
dll^, gwffrQ his skin 
peels off; pe. a gwir 

gtPlt earrings 

gwidit lip to give a sign 
with the tongue, to 
"wink** with the ton- 



mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 
gue; pt. d guAt; see 
gwilq 

gwbk^gubk dog (Kara- 
majo enokj Elgumi eki^ 
nokg Teso cJcinoko) 

gwik work; 4 gvcik id\ 
what kind of work is 
that? what is here to 
be done? what shall 
we do? see gdgn 

gwQiih to scratch; pt. yi. 
giDHiia rea I scratched 
myself 

gwotqio digup theground; 
%^^ ggdst 

gyik-gyhk Mrs. Gray's 
waterbuok 

gytMtrgyU ™g of ivory; 

see gviiJLfi 
gytf^'gyih hen, fowl 

(Mundu ngo) 
gySTQ. to build; see g^iq 



f 



r. 



j4^ king; comp. r^, 



rar 



falQ, wqk to bring out 
rim-ri^ Aif^ (Nr. yam) 
fdrn thrashing-place; gi, 
ptottdt byil ki wiy farn 
rHitrr^ grass-torch 
Y^it fish; comp. r^q 
jrir, u>6r September 



Tfh^fM A red bead 
fhit to cut into strips; 
pt a yir pyffHt he out 
the skin into strips 
Yfi spirit = jij^ king 
T^welllaUrightl 
fqdo, to pound ; cf. fridg 
Yqj2 to bask, to sun one- 
self; pt. a fQch 



YqiAq te elect; see rgfig 
j^akifi fei/i to sink, to diye; 

pt a y^fehi n. x^\t 
xM^^f^ relations by 

marriage, see Mki xi^ 

his brother-, sister-, 

&ther-in-law 
X\tt house ; see u^< 

17* 
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hd—j&d^ 



H. 



hd exclamation of fright 



J. 



jachrj^h Bhoalder-blade 
jado, to be in or to get 
into difficulties, to be at 
a I088, to be short of^ 
to fail ; pt. a jati ntfffi 
he ifl short of money, 
also a jet; n.jAdit 
jagu ket to pull a rope 
jagQ to rule, to govern, 
to be chief; i jjagqfik 
he rules the country; 
pt. a j6kh f.s pe. a jdk 
jigitj^k chief; jan duQn 
big chief^ district-chief 
jal-joh man; seejalQ 
jal fyit a liar; jal /. fer 
H tcu 9k liar is like a 
thief 
jiil ghl husband ; jbl ghU^ 

my husband 
jal gwltk workman, la- 
bourer 
jbl UA warrior, soldier 
jaU hoQk washerman 
jal mit robber, waylayer 
jal litoimi bridegroom 
jal nal butcher 
jal ngau trader, merchant 
j&Ut, also jhl-j^h man 



(vir); for the plural 
tyen is also used; in 
compositions the sing, 
is always^aZj the plural, 
if the following word 
begins with a conso- 
nant: ^'(2 

jaloi itching 

jalo, to curse 

jal ttdlt^Q t, or tyin ^.liar 

^'aZyal medecine-man; the 
"bad*' wizard 

jifkgjdm goods, property, 
valuable things; toti ddt 
jam gtr you have plen- 
ty of goods 

jame gwitk tool 

jame kwir things belong- 
ing to the conununity, 
to the king, or which 
are reserved for reli- 
gious purposes 

jam IM I. arms, armour 
for war; 2. booty, spoil 

jin^ to lean against; e.j. 

WQt 

j^PH (jobol) n^gn to stir 

the beer 
jt people; jt foj^ the 



people of this countiy 

j^ to reign, rule, govern; 
pt. a jiH; n. jikit, or 
jAgh; seejaga 

jffn (ar.) week 

j^rid a season: about 
September, the time 
of harvesting the red 
dura, yeg j, in the j. 

j^ to be short of; see 
jad^ 

jtmj^ to have colic ; ygaj. 

jSch, jbchrfiich a plant, its 
root is used in making 
ropes and fish-lines 

jogo, to turn something 
back, to prevent, to 
chase or drive away; 
j6g\ fyk drive the catde 
away, pt ajoka leh he 
turned the war back, 
prevented war 

jitk pi. otjaU men, people 

JQ riik warriors 

jiff jitup-jtpi buffalo 

^or-;^ a small fly or gnat; 
a bug 

jfidit to be over -tired, 
perplexed 



jii T — k^lo 
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juTs jir people, tribe 
(Ba. jur couiitiy) 

jdj^: toQu djfifif ehan a kgf^ 
the sun has set, the 



day is gone 
jwanQ to hasten, huiry; 
to be hasty, rash, i 
jwhnit hwip he is hasty. 



without deliberation, 
in his talking 
jw^k'jwok God; sickness; 
i dajtoitk he is sick 



K. 



kA I . place ; 2. there, here ; 
chip ktt put it there; 

3. and, and then; ehan 
aryqu kayi bi in two 
days, then come again; 
ki connects only sen- 
tences, kt single words; 

4. kdf kd IftgQ if, when 
kA = kidj^ to go ; yd ki 

bi fftook I go to work 
kabq to take by force, to 
rob; pt. d kApA ^ean; 
pe. ^an a kdp; n. kip^^ 
(Somali qab)^ 
kick = kdf kick place; in 
the place of, instead of 
ioadQ salt (Masai makat) 
Jcado, or kQdQ to bring; 
see kdfiQ, pt. d kit, a 
kidi gin cham, pe. a 
kil] (Somali qad to 
take) 
k^ldq to twist, plait, braid; 
pt. a kUt; d k^di lUm 
he twisted grass; also: 
a kith yei he plaited 
the hair; pe. yei d kit, 
n.ket 
kado to go, to step on; 
syn. A^ 



hago to cut open, to split; 
to rend; pt. a kAkA 
^ean he cut open a 
cow; a kaka yai he 
split the tree; a kak, pe. 
a kdk, n. kAk 

kago to plant; pt. ya kaka 
ya{; pe. a kdk 

kagQ ^k to gainsay, de- 
bate, dispute; pt. ya 
kAkd dgk; the same as 
hagit to cut open? 

khgd bush-cat 

1Ag2 sand-bank, chiefly 
a small stretch of sand 
uniting two islands 

kQgn, sometimes hoigo, to 
ache, to pain violently. 
«^y<> kagit niy head 
aches; pt. d kih n* kkk 

kdJQ to pluck, to pick, to 
gather, to strip off (as 
dura -corns from the 
ear) ; pt. g^ kdchi byil 
they hanrested dura; 
pe. a kdch; see kaJQ to 
bite 

kaJQ to bite, to sting; to 
pain, ache ; pt fwgl d 
kiehA ^ji the snake 



bit the man; pe. 0^ 
a kdch; china d kAch 
my bowels ache; n. 
kich(Di.kach,^T.kach) 

kik a fish-spear; see b^ 

kAki time, chiefly the 
ancient time, hfA chAki 
a time not near: a long 
time ago ; k, fiii (long) 
time; h di$n the an- 
cient time, the time of 
old, a long time ago, 
formerly 

H^jfci^i fence, enclosure, 
court, court-yard (Di. 
kal; Somali qalo castle) 

hoilo to carry, bring; to 
be carried, brought; 
to ride, drive ; to come 
from ; £ kQlQ gin cham 
wQt he carries the food 
into the house ; ya k^lq 
wieh adirQ I am riding 
on a donkey; k^l ya 
togk carxy, pull me out! 
pt. a kQl gin cham he 
earned the food; yi 
kQla kffi where do you 
come from? a kela gin 
cham he carried the 
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iS?2 — ilto 



food ; ^e. a kel it was 

cftrried 
J^Ig lidQ to wait 
kdmd (pt) to be going to, 

to wish, to begin; yd 

kin while; see hi place 
luanQ, dom-pahn (Nr. JAn) 
hano, IcQnn to bring (So- 
mali hen bringing, Nr. 
kffi to take) 
hanst to hide; pt a kana 

^fS^i pe* ^* o Aran; n. 
Un 

J:2kn-J:2kni tnimpet (Nr. 
iifi) 

hdn = iii^ time; for 
inst., hdn a tini some 
time 

hard to have branches, 
to branch off; ^ (7A(>2 
a kdr the Shilluk lan- 
guage has many bran- 
ches, i. e. is rich in 
stmcture 

hi^ta to bring, pe. a h^l; 
see iodg 

hafft to step over, see 
ha4a 

kiwi'hlltDihe^m for build- 
ing a house 

kayo, address for a des- 
cendant of a king 

kiylfkii elder brother; 
see preceding 

^y2 appetite, desire for 
meat 

kich hunger; yd dk k. 1 
am hungry 



h^h strength , power ; 
strong, powerfol, se- 
vere ; bitter, sour (No. 
kagal shaip, Nr. hieV) 

hlfihft: ehan a hfcH the sun 
is taming downwards, 
it is afternoon 

l^^hit a fish 

kfdq to twist a rope 

1^ to go; pt a kii; a 
k^ wi^ ''she went into 
the house'^ : she is 
going to bear a child 

keyQ to plant, see hagQ 

kiU kiU middle, midst, 
in the midst of^ amidst, 
between, among; kil 
tir^ among the people, 
to^ bbffitn H kiM gin 
there is no child among 
them ; kifd hit the place 
between the shoulders 

h$lsi9 hth to throw a 
spear, to spear, to stab, 
pt. a hela ^fi, pe. a 
kik n. kitii 

hffnQ crutch 

k^mq to visit ; pt. a hgrna 
dai^; pe. a h^; n. 
k^m^ 

kgnq to stroke, caress, 
fondle 

^nihhh^ gourd, calabash 

kffi (from k^h) place; 
time ; reason ; here, 
where, when, if; Nr. 
kan 

kiii b^l itch, place where 
a gnat has stung, blister 



kfflk gvDQfk itching 
k^ kwfgi burial-place 
ksA^hwn^ paA of the 

catde 
kfflk Ij^ "hot fisce^'y 

wound, boil 
ifeefifi yai to shake a tree 
hffkQ to be strong; pt a 
l|yi2; n. l^iUt; see kick 
kffk r^ — kache rSr ** place 
of the king*", a small 
hut where a deceased 
king is adored 
kenQ = kffkrit 
kilhk^ boundary, border 
kepn to take a thing out 
of a larger quantity, to 
choose, pick out; to 
take away, to steal; 
to whore, to prostitute 
oneself; kipi choose t 
pt a kepi; n. kdp; see 
kQbQ 
ker rich; ya fajal ker I 
am a rich man; ya fat 
hi jal ker I am not a 
rich man 
k^TQ to dig out; pe. ty^le 
fOQt a kyir the foun-^ 
dation of the house i& 
dug out 
1^ alone, self; again; yi 

hitd I myself^ I alone 
kSt rope, plait of hair 
hitQ to throw a spear, to 
spear, stab; to thrust; 
to fight; pt. d A^d dap 
he stabbed a man; d 
Jsiti idn he threw a 



spear; pe. tin i kil; 
n. lit^; see kgln 
kgjjjBt to daslq to shatter, 
to split; pt. a Jci^h &• 

m 

k^'JSfi breast 
kewQ leii to give a war- 
signal 
kiuA edge, boundary 
k^y ftidfi a place for sitt- 
ing down (from kffk) 
k^y kwai pasture 
k^y nen sleeping place 

it fish-eagle 

k( with, and; connecting 
words 

Beh bee 

kidi, kidi how? (Na. JbV 
manner) 

kidq colour ; kite tdja black 
colour 

kifd in order that, on 
account of^ because of 

kifiin$, kif^iit why? 

Mm^ to lean the head, 
to be thoughtful, to 
ponder, meditate; pt. 
d Hm; see kimQ 

k{ndti thus, like that, just 
so 

k{ni thus ; often introduc- 
ing the direct speech 

kinkin a fish 

HrQ to tremble, shiver, 
dgla Hr my skin shiver- 
ed (Nu. kerkere) 

kU'Uti stone, rock, hill, 
mountain (Nu. kit) 

kite colour; see kidq 



kii2 to put, to place, a 
ki^ jam tef^ he put the 
things into the hut 

kd, hi short for h^bo, to 
speak 

h^bfi to take 

hobQ to say, to speak; pt 
a hdp; a kgma kwQp 
he said a word ; pe. a 
kwQp 

kieh'kiiehi a small ax 

kM^ to fasten, tie; to 
wrap, as a wire round 
the spear -handle; k. 
bak to make a fence, 
n.k6di. 

ko^ to blow, as an in- 
strument; k. maeh to 
blow the fire; pt. a 
ko^ maeh; a io|j kan 
he blew the trumpet 

kddorkdtf kii seed 

K64itk the town ofEodok, 
near Fashoda 

hoffQ to rent, hire (Nr. 
kokh to trade) 

hoffit to blossom 

klti breast of woman (a 
word used only in the 
royal court) 

kdjit cold (Nr. kgeh') 

kQJQ to separate [man 

k6 kid-hot/i kiU unmarried 

h^kQ (kogq t) feak to stick 
into the ground; pe. a 
h/Ak 

ki k$t be quiet! take care ! 

kSl a month, about De- 
cember 
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kakt to pull out, extract; 

pt a kftla yaf^; pe. a 

kol; n. kill 
holn to drive, as catde 
kgrno, to be going to; syn. 

kama 
hdn^ik a month, about 

October 
ksnQ to stimulate, affect, 

to excite desire; to be 

excited; e kgnQ fyawa 

it stimulates my hearty 

I want it; yefe, konq he 

is excited; pt a ki^ni, 

n. bkjtn 
kanQ worm 
kini^kQ9ii a niggard 
kekQ to help; kjtii dn help 

me! pt d ktiii in he 

helped him 
hoiiQ, kQi^ to pour out; 

pt a kaiiifi he poured 

the water ontheground 
kaiiQ to dig; see kwnAn 

(Nr. kwQ^) 
henQ to blow; syn. kofy 
hoTQ to keep, preserve, 

to care for, to watch; 

pt a kSrA gi fik he 

kept the thing; pe. a 

kor; n. kir 
hbri cotton, see kwQrQ 
hQtQ to drive, see kwqtQ 
k^i rain; k. e m^kn it is 

raining (Madi ikodi) 
ibo| trumpet; see ko^ 
kihkiiwi thief 
ki not, prohibitive (Ba» 

ako) 
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ktichi — kwarn 



kuchi not to know, to 
ignore; past fonn of 
kuj2; generally this 
form is used, and al- 
most always in passive ; 
kdchi ydn I do not 
know 

kudo, ho^ to pull out a 
thorn, pt. a kqla k., pe. 
a k$lj n. k^l — see kofa 

kudu to be quiet, silent; 
pt a kUt; kudi be quiet I 
y{ ki kid do not be 
silent! (Nu. kiie, hu$e) 

kuJQ not to know, to 
ignore, hiji I do not 
know (Nr. kuy*) 

kulQ to bow; e kulq mj^ 
peti he bows his head, 
pt. a kula w. 

kntnn to cover; pt. a 
kuma dak ki (agn he 
covered the pot with 
a cover 

kun place; there, where; 
tfi k^li (or k^la) kun 
where did you come 
from? (Nu. kut) 

kun de chan west 

kun do direction 

ifcttfi dw^go, v>on Nikan 
east Cthe place from 
where returns the eye 
of iV/', i. e. is the sun) 

ifctttt dwQgQ wan wude 
north 

kun dwogn wan Iwal 
south 

kun dtoQffq wan odgn west 



iftni-^ii^ pig Gfefifi = 
Nubia) 

kinii'kini a younger 
child, younger brother 

h&fio, mack to blow up 
the fire; see loodq^ 

kdddit'kiSi tick; k. ya 
yi$€ gwok there are t 
in the ear of the dog 

kubdit to be swollen, 
bloated, as a dead 
body; pt a hibt; n. 
Uhdtt 

hdhjifhSiheh a place with 
white sand in or near 
a river; mud for house- 
building 

hifunit to taste, to take 
first of the food; pt. a 
kwgna gin cham, pe. d 
hoQUi n. ibff^n^ 

ky^r a fine (imposed by 
the king or magistrate) 

iborg to watch, see horn 

InkoaJQ address for a for- 
eigner [descendant 

itc?dgrandfather,ancestor; 

hoaeh fins of the fish, see 
kwd^ 

kwaehQ to beg, ask, pray, 
request; pt. a kwacha 
ddj^, pe. a kwaeh (Ba. 
kwaig kwaehe) 

kwiich-kwiaki leopard 

kwdgn to embrace, to 
cany in the arms; pt 
a kwaka ^^; pe. d 
kwdk; n. kwAk (Di. 
kwak) 



kwagq to decompose, 
putrefy; pe. rtnQ a 
kwak 

kwdl kiUed, butchered 



kwalq to remain, n. kwil 

kwaln to steal, pt a kwdla 
gin an; pe. a kwdl 
(Ndorobo aeh^r fiiief) 

kwdni chdn watch, dock; 
from kwanQ ''to counf*, 
and chan "sun, time** 

kwdni a stick for scratch- 
ing the head (probably 
a plural form) 

kwdnjhkwini 8olo*singer 

kwdnit to count, enume- 
rate ; read; pt. d kwitn 

kwdAjfkwaeh tiie fin of 
fish 

kwdi^ to take (Di. kwati, 
Nr. kan) 

kwdn^in a bird, eats fish 

kwaniQ, to be the first in 
doing something; e 
kwano, hinft he comes 
first 

kwiinii a very large red ant 

kwanq to swim, pt d kuAn 

kwa rii descendant of a 
king; from kwarn 
grandchild 

kwhrii - kwiri poles for 
making the house-roof 

kwdirit red 

kwarfi-kwiLr I. grand- 
fatiier, ancestor; 2. 
grandchild, descendant 
(Nr. kwar chief) 



kwatQ — iyiffo 
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kioatQ to steal; see kwdlq 

kwajfQ I. to herd cattle; 
pt. d kwi^i; a kwaya 
^k; 2. to be well, to 
have slept well 

kwayorkvohi grandfather, 
ancestor; see kwd 

kwa some (Nr. kwei) 

ku^ki^ (kwiiki) to open 
the eyes; pt. a kwikjt 
wan^ he opened his 
eyes; pe. wana kwik 

kwile fijl the hair (of a 
king) 

kwin a kind of bread or 
pudding (Nr. kwan) 

kwffin fingernail 

kwir: jam kufgr things 
belonging to the com- 
munity or the magi- 
strate, or the king, or 
which are reserved for 
religious purposes; also 
part of the dowry 

kwffr poles for the thatch 

kwirorkuiiri hoe 

kwsta to steal; pt. a kw^li 
he stole, a kw^ (or 
kw^ ^n he stole a 
cow; see kwalq 

kw^kwijl dung-hill; cow- 
dung piled up 

kw^yi wound 

km some ; see kw^ 

kwodn to drive, to herd 

ku^i^kit thorns, sticks, 
poles for house-build- 
ing 

kwo^ maeh to make a 



fire; see kd<fQ and 

kwS4Q 
kwQ^ to fart, to ease 

oneself; pt. a kwQ^'^ yi 

ri kwi^t n. ibti^i^ (Nr. 

kwQj^ kofy 
kwogQ to sweat 
kwogn to take ; pt. a kwoka 

y^h P®* ^ ku>6kt n. I^ttnit 
kwQJQ to sew together, to 
tie by sewing or bind- 
ing; to stretch a skin 
onadrum; fi.akwbeha 
liu, pe. a kwScht n. 
kwok sweat [kibjh 

kwi^m^kdm back ; on, upon 
kw^m'kii^ board, chair, 

table 
kwQfnQ to carry on the 
hip; f.akwQmaiUil fgf^ 
kwQfnQ to limp, lame, 
hobble; pt. a ku^mi; 
n. kte^mit 
kwQti flour 

kwand to be sulky, cap- 
ricious, moody, to re- 
fuse eating 
kwiniyij^ the place behind 

the ear 
JktTfififi to bury, pt. a kw^iAa 
^9; pe. a Jbii^ (Nr. 
kwaii) 
heMQ to help (Di. kati) 
JtuHJn^Jbr^ history, report 
kwQUQ hd^Q fingernail 
kwgnQ to begin, pt. a 

kwoni 
kfoip talking, talk, speech, 
word; matter, affair 



kwor debts, finer; see ik|#r 

kworifktr cotton, thread 
(Masai karash cotton 
cloth) 

kworq: maeh kw, lamp, 
torch ; see kwgrQ cotton 

kwQTQ to winnow, to dean 
the com by winnowing, 
pt. a kwQra byil, pe. a 
kto6r, n. kiibdi^ 

kwbt'kSt shield 

kwf^H to drive, lead; pt. 
a kwQii ^k, or: a kw^la 
^k he drove the catde, 
pe. ffQk a k$l, n. kitl 

kwnjtQ to blow (wind), pt. 
yofUfi a ktv^t, or: a 
kwqti the wind blew; 
pe. a k$l yi yqmq he 
was driven by the wind; 
see kwQTQ to winnow, 
and hoQtd to drive 

kwijj^kw^i farting 

kydii border, as between 
fields, see kiwit 

iyawQ to row a boat ; pt. 
a kyau; n. ki6 

kyieh right hand, on the 
right hand 

hfgdit byil to roast dura 

fy^Q to refuse; pt. d ky^t 
he refused, a ky^di kf^ 
he refused to go, n. 
ktidit^ kyir; a refuse is 
often expressed by 
clicking of the tongue 
(Ga. kwero) 

kyigo, to cackle (fowls), 
pt. a kytk 
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kyil—liA 



hyil together; gi k^ 
kyil tfaey are going 
together; firom dky^l 

kyilftrhyil fence (?) 

hyillhkyil star 

ky^it to squat, cower 
(lifldng one knee higher 
than the other) 

^Pm yik ^ listen, pay 
attention ; pt. a hysna y. 



hyiA'kyiAi^ or kyih horse 
(Madi kaino donkey, 
Abokaya kaAer donkey) 

kysjr the water of two 
uniting rivers 

kyffTQ. to leak, trickle, 
drizde, bleed; rffnq, L 
the blood is trickling; 
rea hyffrQ. I am bleed- 
ing; pt a kyh* 



hfffTQ ^^i to mark out 
the (circular) funda- 
mental lines of a house ; 
a kyirAf or: hftri kal 
he marked the circle 
of a fence; pe. a lyir, 
n. kyirit 

kyj^ky^ I. a fish, 2. the 
space between the cut- 
out teeth 



L. 



libit mud, clay ; L ya yi 
there is mud on the 
road 

libit people 

Idch urine (Turkana alotf 
Masai galak) 

lack broad, wide 

laehu to be broad, wide 

l4g<t to inherit; pt. a Wch 
jam; pe. a lak; n. lAk 
(Nr. lakh) 

l^gQ to dream; n. l^kit 
(Nr. lukh) 

iQgd magistrate, authori- 
ty, community 

Hi-lii game 

Idi yino to be lost, to die 
(said of men only) 

laJQ to piss 

Wcihlik dream 

Idl a month, about August 

tdmQ to pray to God, to 
worship; pt. d Idm; d 
VimhjwQk; pe. d Urn 



lini^ttni, tini the nabag- 

tree 
lanQ, fVQr to spend the 

night waking; a lana 

v>ar; n. lane wqt 
tdnQ to be loose, to be 

not strong, durable, to 

rend easily 
liu'ldnl skin, doth; lind 

^^ cloth of man (Bo. 

lao, Ba. labo, Turkana 

elaUf Earamojo elau) 
Idii spittle 
liu far away 
litci-Uiwi oar of boats 
Idwd'lih, also Idnl skin, 

cloth, syn. liii 
Idwi to be far away; pt. 

a Idwi 
liyh: wijt I, he is asham- 
ed; pt. IT. d 2jfi; n. Hi 

wich 
ttbit to lie in wait for; pt. 

d lepa ^1^5 pe. d Up, 



n.Ubh 
^de to shave; e L tiga 

he shaves my beard; 

see ly^l 
te^ also U4(t to see, pt. 

a 5j(a ^^, or: a tef^ 

4., pe. a Hi 
lijihlik tooth; Igk lypsh 

ivory (Nr. IffiK Nandi 

kelek, Ndorobi keUk^ 

Masai ala, Somali iUk) 
lik din a kind of white 

dura [see liigQ 

l^ko^ to dream, pt. d Ij^k; 
m-m flint- stone (Di. 

alel, Ba. lele) 
Ulit to be smooth, even, 

pretty, nice, good, pt. 

a til, n. tilit 
Wi war, army, danger; 

^ a tin an army was 

raised, a war arose; 

Mn^ da I. "his eye 

has war^ : he is angry 



2g^ to become or feel 
hot; see Jij, 

ttj^Q, to throw; pt. a tffia 
tuk, or: a tjni tuk he 
threw a stone ; pe. tuk 

dm 

ttp'ttp tongue (Di. lytp) 
l^pQ I. the junction 

between wall and roof^ 

2. = l^bQ mud 
1&P2 T^ to crawl, creep, 

go stealthily 
2^ also ^ (to be) hot, 

sore, liiiia /. my eye is 

sore ; fek ^ it is hot; 

Tta l^ I feel tired, un- 
well, feverish, am lasy 

(St. no 
lia the hot season, Janu- 

aiy-February 
Iturliufi (sing, also Uu) 

a small lizard (Di. aUu) 
tSu)Q^ wiy toQt to make the 

upper edge of the roof 

even, smooth 
HbQ to be cool, cold; pt. 

a limi; n. 66^ (Ba. Rbi 

wet) 
RbQ to steal upon, to 

come stealthily upon; 

pt a tepa nu, pe. a Up, 

n. Hbit; see l^pn 
R^Q to see ; see te^Q 
linQ to hear; pt. yi Qn I 

heard; a Una kwup, or 

lini hoQp; pe. d lin 

(Nr. lin) 
Uii Uii (to be) destitute, 

bereft, without catde 



(Nr. Uu to die) 
Ukh-taJQ black; tys^ tojq 

black people; bwQu/i L 

black Arabs 
ldd2 to wade in water; 

pt. a IwQt; pe. pi a ho^t 
lugQ to become, pt a 

litka fa,j^ it became a 



UtSQ. (W^) to follow; € L 
bin gin he follows 
after him; pt a Igk b. 
g., n. Utgit, 

logo, (lohfi) to answer, to 
interpret; pt a ^illi 
kwip, a likiL kwip; pe. 
kwip d t^k; n. ligit 

tagq to reconcile, com- 
pensate 

t^go, to wash, pt a lngi 
tdu, a lujdka Vau^ pt. a 
Iwik [ing dura 

lil'tbl a fan used for sift- 

tcJQ to be black 

l^kit this side (Di. km) 

ISl deep 

2g|i sticks 

{oiig (luiiQ) to do a thing 
later, after somebody 
else, to follow one in 
doing something, pt. 
a iMa bgn he came 
later, after him; n. Ibiiit 

iQfAg, to pull out, pluck, 
as feathers, hair; to 
loosen; to get off 
(clothes); pt. a li^h 
gyino, pe. a l&ti (Nr. 
/ofi) 
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lifn itn this side, lone 
ckini that side; see 

tm 

UbfrVti club 

toyn to run away, flee; 
pt a t6yU n. %^ 

lugQ to come after some- 
body, to follow; e UigQ 
ba^ ggn he follows him ; 
pt a luk ban ggn^ a 
luka dofi; pe. d lUk; n. 
Utgh] 9oe IMq 

Uigit to turn, to be turned 
towards; a ligi Ij^gi 
he turned (himself), 
he turned round ; naj^ 
4 ^g^ he turned his 
back; n. Ifik; see tiga 

Uimtt'Ulim grass 

lunst to turn (down), to 
be turned (down), aUUt 
e lun^fei/i the bat hangs 
upside down, pt. d lUn; 
n. Uiniii see ligi 

li^bit to be in company, 
to converse with a 
person, to have inter- 
course with, to deal 
with ; pt. g^ hi^pa rei 
gpi they conversed 
with each other; a 
luQJbi he c; a luSp 

UAQngwdk the blossom of 
the dura 

lufgi to fall into (?) 

2%i-{ti(yi pond, small lake 

hodk-'hotik cow-house (Di. 
Iwakf Nr. Uoak) 

hook people 
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Iwiill — mUfiQ 



/irdS the general name 
for red dura (probably 
a plural form) 

IwMq to be or have 
become poor^deatitute, 
bereft 

Iwi^f^lwdn fly (Di. Itaan, 
Nr. Itaan, Ba. alauno) 

Iwidit-ltDit finger ; /. tyifn 
toe; Itoin duQn thumb, 
Itbin j^ litde finger 

Zirl^i worthless, insipid, 
cheap , simple ; see 
IwoAq, and Iwti^ 

IwffiQ to be insipid, taste- 
less, worthless, cheap, 
simple, senseless 

IwsAq to be soft 

lunjo (Ivftji) to whistle 



IwQffQ to exchange 

IwQffQ to accompany ; 
espec. to ace. a guest 
a short way; a hoQka 
en; see togq, 

IfoQffQ to wash (oneself 
or something) ; a lioQki 
T^ he washed himself; 
a hooka ^^ he washed 
a man; pe. a Iwgk, n. 
hiitffQf Bee togQ (Teso 
ake'longo) 

hoQUI^t a gourd, pump- 
kin, calabash 

Iwgj^Q, scrotocele 

Ivocn gwok ''molar tooth of 
the dog" : the blossom 
(or the sprout?) of the 
dura 



Iwdp'lwhhi company; see 

IwotQ to wade in water; 

pt a UajtA n. luf^t^; 

see lodo 
fyavfQ to spy, to lie in 

wait for 
lyioh-lQch elephant 
lyfjo, to want something 

but being ashamed of 

asking for it 
ly^k a place where the 

grass is burned 
hfllq, to bura, to flame; 

pt. a fyilj n. fyiZ 
lyikt to shave; pe. a Jyil; 

see t^ and preceding 
ly^it cooked butter 



M. 



met because, for; whether 
md which, who, rel. (Nu. 

fhQi fTuin) 
md'mgk aunt, sister of the 

mother 
maeh fire (Nandi mat, 

Eamfisia mat, Ndorobo 

mat, Suk ma*) 
madiri (ar.) Mudir, Go- 

yemor 
midit a certain dance; 

first part of a dance 
m^iflQ to drink ; pt. a mifi^ 

amitJLpi,fe.piamii 

(Teso oitat-mato) 



moffQ to catch, to get hold 
of, to seize, to hold 
fast; pt. a maka 4^n; 
a maki daji; pe. a mdk 

mQJQ to spread out in the 
sunshine; pt. a michd 
tau, a m^chit tdu, pe. 
a mdch 

mAl, or mAl, often short 
mdl heaven, the upper 
region, surface; above, 
on, onward, forward, 
at the head 

malit to adore, to pray, 
to offer thanks (to 



God); pt. a malajwok, 

pe. jwQk a mlil 
mAUf^l, mdl bell 
main to roast, broil; pt. 

a mdl^ rinq, pe. a m^l 
mAn, w^tfnAn women 
fnin^-iTuln testicles; mini 

mini nam junction of two 
rivers 

m^nQ to hate, detest, to 
be inimicous, to wage 
war against; to forbid, 
prohibit; pt. a mQny 
n. mSn^ 



md^Q — mini 
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m^iio to capture, to be- 
siege; pt. a m^iiapach; 
pe. a mSii; n. miiii^ 

mdb fat, oil, see man 

rnctr green; liini mar Hfa 
nydri. your eye is green 
on account of money: 
you are greedy after 
money 

mdr, also mi because, 
because of, on account 
of 

mir a silver pot which 
plays a rSle in the 
history of the Shilluks; 
it does not exist now 

mirit to love; pt a mari 
jal ffu; pe* a mdr; n. 
midit 

mard to thunder; pt mal 
a mart, the heaven 
thundered, it th. ; n. 
m^rit 

m^ slow, slowly; also a 
form for excusing one- 
self or of asking atten- 
tion or precaution : 
take care! excuse me! 

f7ia(-fiid|i female 

mdi - mil Mend ; mddd 
my fr. (Di. mat, Nr. 
mai) 

mif^ to greet, salute; pt 
a mail £n, a mgfa gn he 
saluted him; n. mQi^, 
or fitii{ (Di. maU Teso 
akai - mala , Somali 
miod) 

mdyiffQ small, little, a little 



mdu fiftt, oil, m, dean 
butter, m. Idch honey, 
m. chigi marrow 

may-hwQT candle (from 
hwgrQ cotton) 

miyit-mhi the mother's 
sister, aunt 

mayo^ to fish, to catch fish 

mayo, mother? 

me property; forms pos- 
sessive pronouns; mt 
tlrq common property 
of the people 

m^2 to increase, augment, 
add; m^ nygti give 
more money 

miidQ, also m^ to be 
sweet, flavorous, sa- 
voury ; agreeable, joy- 
ful (Nr. m^th to taste) 

m^Q, msJQ to shut up, 
shut in, to hide, to 
close ; pt a meeha tkin 
he shut the eye; pe. a 
mech; n. m^h 

miJ2 to make straight, 
even, to pull, drag, 
tear; to adjust by pull- 
ing, tearing ; pt a mtcMi 
yafff a mieh ; pe. a m^h; 
n. m^h 

mikit^m^kji some, some 
other, someone, some- 
body else, jal m. some 
man, another man 

mSn his mother (from mi 
in) 

men, min which, the one 
who, whose 



nienit to put into, to stick 
into, to press into ; pt. 
a minh ya\ftiA he stuck 
the tree into tiie gro und ; 
pe. a min 

mgriQ to twist; pt a my an; 
a mysna wenQ he twist- 
ed his beard; pe. a 
my In 

m^^ the one who, syn 
min 

min^'mhii heart 

mtn^ hind part of the 
head 

niff^ to be pretty, beauti- 
ful; l^l i m. the face 
is pretty 

minQ to be deaf; pt a 
min (Nr. min) 

mir a kind of white dura 

miri charcoal 

mirQ to be reconciled, 
to reconcile; pt. gi 
mir; n. mirlt 

m^ sweet 

mii^m^t big hair-dress of 
the men 

mief^ 6twitj^ crest of the 
cock 

ml mother; mUl my mother 

mjnfi to be pleased; ehuni 
m. he is pleased, satis- 
fied; n. mifi^ 

mini (minnQ?): mal a 
mini, kofi i mini a 
heavy rain-shower is 
coming, it is going to 
rain heavily, it is gett- 
ing dark; n. mini 



2/0 

min deaf, dea&ess; see 

tngHQ (Nr. nM) 
ml^ mother, see ml 
mltQ to hold fiut, to keep, 

ehgin^ ifk H mtfe nyffi 

his hands are tight in 

holding fast money : he 

is dose 
modQ to cohabit; pt. d 

mitt; d mQia ^aehi^; pe. 

a ml^f n. mi^t 
modQ to break (?), pe. mgt 
ma^ dark ; feii ft m. it 

is dark ; see mfijig 
f^git any food prepared 

of dura, dora-beer; tn. 

m^ beer, m. Mr flour, 

III. gin cham bread, 

pudding, m/Qn a waeh 

dough (Di. tnQu) 
rnqga to crumble off, as 

the bank of a river; 

to i^de into ; pt. a m^k, 

n. mj^i 
fngJQ to boast of^ to be 

proud of 
mofQ to give; see mUJQ 
mik these, these ones, see 

tnikii (Nr. rngk) [fish 
nAh-muAk the dog-head 
mik d^ truth, true, verily, 

mik = pi. oimikq^ don 

pi. oiduQn 
rnokn pi. of mifoft 



A • 



mokq (sometimes m^i^) 

to rain, to drizzle, drop ; 

kiti i mj^kit it is raining, 

kitt d mi^ki it rained 
mil, mwil morning 
mQln to flow 
mqln to come early; pt 

a mil bifiQ, he came 

early^ n. ml^li 
mgiifi to swallow; pt. a 

mgfia ^ffi eham; pe. a 

mfyi 
mQTQ red ant (Nr. mwQr 

mwQr) 
mit adultery, see modq 
fn^t^ to pick out, to gather, 

to pluck ; pt ^aehq fn^to 

abwok, pe. a m$< * 
miii, m8ti first, at first 
mitit sterility (of the soil) 
mifdli (foreign word?) 

onion 
mop to hold fast; pt. a 

mi^ pe. a rnqfa yaj[, 

n. nd0 
mUchi island 
mud(t to drown, to be 

drowned 
mfijig darkness ; m. e. ft|fi^ 

d. is coming; fM M 

m. it is dark, feti f&fi 

m. it is not dark (Bo. 

mut) [witchery 

mugi disease caused by 



mxn — 1» 

muJ2 to give, a mucha 
ny^ (Nr. moeV) 

muke beer, see mugo 

mulQ to creep, crawl (Di. 
mol, Nr. mwat) 

mulu to plaster with mud, 
to wall, to wall up 

mttli to tame, to be tame, 
a mM H faeh it was 
used to the house, it 
was tame 

mumo to be perplexed, 
confused ; pt wija miAm, 
I am perplexed (Nu. 
mumur deaf) 

miii neck; mune daj^ 
neck of man 

mwcJQ to be stingy (?) 

mwaf2 to explode; pt a 
mwSehf n. mioS^^ 
mwoche toeh the ex- 
plosion of the gun 

mwil, mil morning, fitk 
^ m. it is morning 

mwanq to plaster witfi 
mud, to wall; a mwsna 
ruTQ (Nr. mun mud) 

mwiA scutif orm cartilage 

mwini to whisper 

my£^ pi- otpaeh village 

my^rg to be worth, to 
deserve, to be becom- 
ing; pt a mytr, n. 
mgiri 



N. 



No word begins with ji 



ni — ^d 
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N, 



ni (also nd) as, like, ni 
in like him 

nfl^g to kill, to hurt, to 
put out, extinguish ; to 
break; e n^go, iQbq^feii 
he throws the dish on 
the ground ; pt. a neka 
^|i5 pe. a nikf n. n^gi^; 

yi ^dgo, t<^'> <m2i how 
many years have you 
killed: how old are 
you? (Nr. nakh) 
nam-figmi river 
nAm{ as, like, just as 
nanQ to lick; pt. a nan, 

n. nin 
nau thus, without any- 
thing, without clothes, 
naked ; e chaf^ ^^^ou he 
walks naked (Nr. n^) 



na^Qs negq unde, negi 

my uncle 
ni thus, as, just as, like 

nijal eni as this man 

(Nr. hii thus) 
nff>Q, to be wet; pt. a nip, 

n. n^&^ 
fiSnn to look; a f^nii fnal 

he looked up; pe. a 

f4n, n. nin, n. yg to 

see a way, to hope 
hgnQ to wait 
ngnQ to live, a n^n 
n^nq to sleep, i nitn^ he 

is asleep; pt. d ntn; yi 

ntn didyou sleep (well)? 
nhfii thus 
!!<{/ right! all-right I very 

wiUI 
nimo to cover, to shade 



ninfi to sleep; p. a ntn, 

n. nhi; see n^/ifi 
mn(2 to move, to shake, 

be moved by the wind 
nhky n$k (to be) litde ; a 

litde 
nftko, to recover, to heal; 

pt d ni^H, n. n^i^ 
nanQ to be or become 

Btde, to diminish; pt. 

d nin, n. nin^; see n^k 
numQ to lick, to kiss ; n. 

fiAm^ [exists 

nUt, n4t there is, there 
n^ not yet, not 
nwajit fnql to breakfast; 

pt. a nwach ki mql 
nwanq to aim at 
Nwiir The Nuer-country 

or people 



N. 



il^-fit0^/i child, young 
one, seed, egg; ika is 
also used in expressing 
a deminutive form; in 
these cases it is fre- 
quently pronounced ii£ 
or even ike 

fid bin slave, servant, 
person belonging to 
somebody; also ''wife^ 



lid bin a white cow 
fia ehUi akind of red dura 
lia din a cow with small 
brown and black spots 
fia dai chwqa a whore 
lid^l botde (ar?); see 

ika^ feiiidwai a kind of 

red dura 
ikh^figyinit a kind of red 



dura 
ikaftlwf^ a kind of red 

dura 
iftd g\n fllfi baby 

^ gil^yin gil i- wife, 

people belonging to 
the famOy; 2. used in 
addressing a higher 
person, as a chief 
ii<i (ii«-^ fiiUt an axe 
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liiirjtigit child of a chief 
^d jAk a cow with a fallow 

head, small brown 

spots on the back, the 

rest being white 
na j6k a cow : head black, 

small black spots on 

the back, the rest white 

— same as ikijikt 
ikikiu^ikiimecey nephew 
lia JE^ a cow: sides black, 

belly and back white 
lia Hnit a kind of red dnra 
liukQ to straggle, wrestle, 

fight ; pt. d hi^kg n. liAkQ 
fld-Jkdf^ cotton-seed 
liiikwdeh a cow, speckled 

black white 
lid kwdii rj{ loose woman 
iia4 also ligl-'ikui boy 
nal dti^-flafi donii yonng 

man, youth 
fia ^-fiu^2 lin a small 

drum 
lia lei 9k brown or grey 

cow 
fiili'tiikli python 
liamaj/Q brother 
liamuMiemik sister 
liamQ to chew (Bo. na) 
lia miduilit a bird; syn. 

okqge nam 
fiitn, also tidn-^tcj^Z girl, 

daughter (Di. lian) 
lion fe^ small girl 
lion liw^ bride 
fian kiif^ elder sister 
liane ^hn, sometimes 

lian a ^achq girl 



lia lion young crocodile 
lidn-^ni crocodile (Ea- 

ramojo agi'iian croc, 

Elgumi a^t-fian croc, 

Masai ki - tian croc, 

Lendu ^ hippo 
lia imii dr a laige duck 
^ pyin-iiwQl pyini a 

small hide or skin 
Mrif^ child of a king, 

prince 
i/karn Itm to cut, mow 

grass 
Mt^ gums 
^Afij^fToeh calf 
fl^ hair on the genitals 
AiLVHikiwi cat (Di. anaot 

Nr. liati, Aau, Masai 

ikiu cat, Lendu flau 

hyena) 
fla fTol young bullock 
fia fTtitn^^r a bird 
liaya^ a small tree, shrub, 

bush 
ikl y(jm d&tr&i a kind of 

red dura 
iki = fid child, young, 

litde 
Aek posterity, pi. of pre- 
ceding 
^ikiyi elder brother 
ikemei sister 
ikhnik a kind of white 

dura 
tiemia-^efmik brother 
liemidu sister 
liemi^ tyek gql sister -in 

law [striped 

lie lian a cow, white-red 



lid — liQfnQ 

Ain, fiiii eyes ; see wan 
i/k^Q, pM to make a deep 

hole into the ground 
lie tOnq black cow 
fietod female cousin 
lii yitm a cow: head white, 

body black or bay 
M to use to; expresses 

the habitual form of 

the verb 
iMH^ to milk; pt a iU€| 
fi^ a month, about No- 
vember 
i^jibdii^ the ancestor of 

the Shilluk nation 
Mm genitals of woman 
fitm face, in firont of^ 

facing (Nr. nyam) 
film^-fiitn sesamum (Di. 

fium^ Teso ikori^mu) 
Mn, also Mn name, Mni 

dmin which is yoiir 

name? 
liiii eyes ; see toan. 
fim small part, atom ; li. 

y a| a fi^ wana a chip 

of wood fell into my 
Mne cM joint [eye 

liSdit to bear young ones; 

pt. d Mt, n. liwddjt; 

see viiogZg 
liS^ to show, see liu^Q. 
fi^to be soft; syn. luffiit 
lifij^l^^r^kdwitH an axe; see 

ri^2 ^& to cook dura 
i^mq to many; pt. a 
ligfi^ fackn; a ikgma 
4ochQ; pe. a tito^ 



noriQ — nan 
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ti:§nQ to pound, crush; e 
vifiiifi iQbQ he pounds, 
kneads the mud; pt 
a fioni Lf pe. a li^n, n. 

fign^t to scatter, to tread 

on; pt. a ikgna kw^; 

pe. a ii$n; n. fi^n; 

same as the preceding 
fi^ see fkiffiQ 
lidftfiffit some time, some 

days ago, the other 

day 
fiu^Q to show; pt. ^ fi^j^ 

ii^< he showed the 

house; pe. a liS^; n. 

fiung to rub (as a wall, 

to make it smooth); 

pt. a litffU wQt; pe. toQt 

a fi^ 

f^^iffh» livfiff^^ubk louse 

fitrSjffi to take part (in a 



meal), to agree, con- 
sent, to be of one opi- 
nion; pt. d liwitJult gin 
cham; n. liwiLk^ wd 
liwaha kwftp we were 
of one opinion 
litra^ to touch; pt. a 
iliiMh kwgm^; a litoQti 
kwQnm, n. ikwQtq; see 

litrafi-fitraiii bracelet of 
metal, iron 

liwaiiQ to be able, clever, 
to be able to work 
with both hands, the 
left and the right, alike 

fittH}^ to touch; pt. a 
iktDQti gin an, a ikvAl 
gin anf n. ikwatQ; see 
iliwalQ 

liioagQ to doze 

hwiUHivfili earth-worm 

ikuignQ to walk around 



liw^it to rain a little, to 
drizzle; koj^ e ^tpegu 

liwQbit to knead, as mud, 
dough, to mix with 
water; pt. a liwupa 
lUbQ; pe. a liw^p; n. 

^toQ^ to be weak; pt a 

liwitH young ones, chil- 
dren, seed, liwdle jwQk 
twin-children 

iHwoIq, to bear young or 
fruit; pt. d fito^Z 

^wqfn(i to marry; pt. a 
liufQmasn; pe. a hto^; 
n. i^wim; see iH^omn 
(Bo.no) 

iktognQ to crouch, squat, 
cower; pt. a htojt^ 

ikwQj^ weak; see litvQ^ 

fit0O|2 to show ; see tiu^ 



N. 



nach back, behind, back- 
ward ; If a chdfa nAji I 
went backward 

nachQ to take leave, to 
ask for permission to 
go; pt. a naeha ^of^i 
pe. d ndeh; n. nieh 
(nieh) 

nadg, to cut, to butcher; 
a ndi (niit); pe. d rAty 
or: d fAl; see nolo. 



na^ to rely on, to trust; 
pt. a n&^ ffi 

ndJQ to know ; almost ex- 
clusively used in pas- 
sive : a niehiydn; also : 
a fiidii ydn I know 
him; n. ndjh 

naUt to butcher; pt a 
tAUl ^ean, pe. a ndl, 
n. fid/; see nadQ 

namQ to yawn ; pt d nAm; 



WB8TBR1U1I9, Tk« SUUiik P«opl«. 



n. ndmit (Nr. nam) 

ntn^ndne^froiDLnaU '^man, 

person^ often occurs 

in compositions, in 

plural generally tyffi 

"people'' b used 

none ckwQr blind person 

none ^aehgti also nan a 

^Couhn woman 
nan dwar hunter 
nan k^k a hired person 

18 
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nan — noyq 



nan Icir goardian 
lion kwdd shepherd 
nan kwal thief 
nan lidit barber 
nan tcJQ black man 
nan tok kwip mterpreter 
nan mdni nttlit eunuch 
nan mar beloved one, 

friend 
nan mdrach a bad person 
nan min enemy; from 

nan nAl apprentice 

nan ikwQm bridegroom 

nan ndr boaster 

nidnQ to be perplexed, 
astonished; pt. a ndn 

ndvQ (also nQVQ) to gnaii, 
growl ; to bluster, boast, 
brag; a ndr, or: a fi^fi; 
n. nirif 

ndt a cow with horns cut 
off 

niui'tyin man, person 
(Nr. nak, Ba. ngtg) 

nate bip^ beggar 

note budq a lying, a sick 
person 

note fach inhabitant, ci- 
tizen 

naUf%DbiA teacher 

nait gw^k workman 

note jwanq kwif one who 
is hasty, rash in his 
words, an arrogant 
person 

note jwik i. a "man of 
God*' ; 2. a sick person 

nate kSr rich person 



note kd thief 

note kwdehi beggar 

note kuAyi herdsman 

note Iffi one who beats 
the small drum 

naU mot a lewd person 

note nek murderer 

nate nAl butcher 

nate ninit an unconscious, 
a swooning person 

note r^pe kwQp mediator, 
conciliator 

nate ffil cook 

n^ u^U^ traveller, stran- 
ger 

fi^ ydf ki mAn one who 
seeks intercourse with 
women, lewd person 

nette ydt an abuser 

naie yisdo, helper 

nAyi a kind of red dura 

III yes 

n^wo to trade, to buy, 
sell; pt a n^flu^ a n§flwi 

njdorfiltU ^t rib ; see the 

following 
ft/iit^t ft hoe, made out 

of bones, now seldom 
nago to bleed a person 
n^it A mark 

nqo, to recognise, see ncgq 
f^^ to roll; pt gi A&d 

nam they rolled into 

the river; n. n^^ 
fi^fng to cut off, take off; 

pt. a filma yt{; pe. a 

nim; n. nim 
nenq to be unconscious, 



to swoon; pt d nhi. 

n. fi^ 
netiQ to tan, to prepare a 

skin by tanning 
fiffiQ (to be) much, many 

(Nr. ntoan) 
nir^ir the white-ear cob 
figTQ to let the milk down 

(said of a cow) ; pt. d 

nir; see nys^ 
li^ brain 
nS(g to laugh; pt d ntf^; 

pe. d ii|j$; n. nyiH^ 
ni allright! well! 
nQbft to hang up 
ngdit to cut; pt d nil, d 

njttf d nola (n^ta) ya^; 

pe. d nit, or: a n^l 

(Nr. nQt) 
nigQ to vomit, pt yi nbk 

(Nr. nqk) 
nSl a lame person, a 

cripple; from nSdq 
li^U^fi a large water- 
snake 
nqlit to cut; see ngdQ 
tiqIq to avoid ; the same 

as nQlQ, nodQ to cut? 
li^ the rectum ; n^jpyi^ 

an invective, injurious 

word 
nirJHiit'^f aIso nitr bean 

(Nr. wfir) 
nSt cripple; fri>m ngdo, 

see nQl 
notQ to spit; pt a nota, 

or: a nola Ukk; pe. a 

nSl; see nwotit 
itgyg to curdle, coagulate 



noyo to imitate 

ninhuwi lion 

nudii to cut, to kiU; see 
nodg, 

nu^Q to surpass in some- 
thing, to be too much: 
e nu^ yi ruJQ he is 
yeiy bad 

nuwdt rasor 

nwaJQ^o smell v. n., yomq 
d nwdchi sn the wind 
smelled towards him: 
he smelled the wind; 
n. nwijit (Nr. nwich*) 



nwann to aim at; pt. a 
nwdni lai; pe. a ntoan; 
n. nvAnit 

nwieh-^wich alarge liaard, 
lives in the water and 
on land 

nwieh, also nw^h runn- 
ing 

ntoSeh a kind of red dura 

nwel a snake 

nwoJQ to hasten, make 
haste,* to be the first 
in doing something; 
pt a ntoQeh; n. ntcijlt 



nwQnQ to be prudish, coy, 
simpering, conceited, 
presumptuous, proud; 
pt. d ntoitn, a nti^i, n. 
nwinij or: ninit 

nwotq Hk to spit; pt d 
nwb^ L, pe. a nSl 

nyify to milk; pt. a nyij^t 
a ny^ ^ean, or: a 

ny§mQ, wftk to cut off 
nyi^ metal, money (Bo. 
gaM) 



o. 



dbdnit firont-apron of wo- 
men 

bb^u-^biiwi the lungs 

Jbbieh^biech reed 

bl^bbiri feather, wing 

ob^ womb 

hbirjt^bir a small pot for 
beer 

6b9git - ibgk spotted, 
speckled; an albino 

4ib4i foam, froth 

jbbitu lungs, see obau 

6buk bellows 

jdbwiiiit " bwQ9i stranger, 
foreigner; chiefly the 
white man, Arab, Turk, 
European; obw. vook^ 
obw. toJQ "white man 
of the bush'', "black 
white man** : Sudanese 



Arab, black Arab 
6bw^ grass for thatching 
6bw6yit^bwin a shrub with 

thick, fleshy leaves, 

very firequent in the 

bush 
dbyich a cow with ordi- 
nary , non - dressed 

horns 
ochZd^ a hornless cow, 

a cow with short horns 
6eh6Ut'WQfe ckdl or cHqI 

Shillukman 
behSyit-behiyi melon 
6chwi liver; see chuiiQ 
dehyinb ' 6ehyin a loin- 

doth, "back - apron'' , 

for women 
6diiA ehyffiQ the palm of 

the hand 



ddik'^iH a large -mat 

(Nr. iidtk) 
ddilb^dS I. a cow wiA 

horns turned down; 2. 

anchor; see (Mtf^ 
ddirihbdtr kiddle, garth, 

crawl 
6dibJHi<Rp9 idtp blanket 
odinQ cloud-shadow 
6ditn west-wind 
6d4lit a cow with horns 

pointing forward 
bdin a kind of red dura 
bfidi^ a tree, its fruit is 

eaten by goats 
ofydQ IwqI mask 
d/won-^fiin loaf of bread 
of yet fy^ a kind of white 

dura 
dgik a cow: back and 

i8^ 
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dffdl — 6nw$k 



head black, belly and 
neck white 

6gdlr6g&l (ar.) mule 

dffdl^t^^Jh or : 6gitl mule; 
see ogal 

bgi^^ a bird 

bgiffit a cow; see dgttk 

6gUi>^\k buffalo 

6fftlnjii'6g8ni bracelet of 
ambach 

6g$i a cotton-doth 

6gwiilr4gwi1i frog 

ogwal ca]f of the leg; o. 
hat "calf of the arm'' : 
the fleshy part of the 
upper arm 

dgxoi-^wthoif (for shoot- 
ing) 

6gwil on ox with horns 

turned towards the 

eyes; female: agwilh 
dgwdk-^gtHJBcktlj ''fox'' 
bgwiUbgtoSl a black bird 
bgw^rlt'^gwitrif ako dgtoS" 

ri the blue (grey?) 

heron 
djiinit'toate jtn Dinka- 

man, barbar 
dJAdit^kitti a big basket 
bkitjUt^ku^ hedgehog 
dkSh^kitk, ako okjtgi a 

fish with three thorns 
bkiik (also 6k^k) — bk^k 

egret, ako name of the 

little white heron 
bkitk^MlkfLoiferj blossom 

(Di. gak) 
dkit^k^t beU; 0. e IqAq 

the bell rings 



bkut papyrus 

Okwd Nyikang's father 

dkwAn^ktettni broom 

dkwikf ako bkwj^k^kwi^k 
a kind of goose 

dkwin ft a kind of red 
dura 

dkwdlndkwbH an eatable 
gourd, is cultivated 

bkiDdm-^kubm the sacred 
ibis 

dkwSn-^k^ long feathers, 
such as are used as 
ornaments in the hair 

dkwQT^k^ the spotted 
serval, and its skin, 
worn as dancing-doth 

6hfil^hftU black, grass- 
eating ant, tiiey live 
in armies, build large 

hilk 
otaeh mach a kind of white 

dura 
dldk^UH a fish [fig 

dUm-dUmilhe sycomore- 
6Udu tiie starling 
6lik a cow, grey and 

white spotted 
bltl&bliH a club ending 

in a ball, knob-keny 
61^ (dUiif) a cow witii 

large brown and white 

speckles; see 6lik 
dlii, bltj^U^ brown hawk 
bldi-bm, ako bUldi duck 

(Di. olului, Nr. hoihoiy 

Ba. wiliJi) 
dlUfi a cow with small 

brown and white dots 



6lwi a kind of white dura 
dlwMlwi marabou-stork 
dmit cousin 
dmid^'^kifni^ the child 

of my brother, niece, 

nephew, 6md/dd my n. 
imHyit-imiLi the child of 

my mother's skter, 

cousin, see 6mti 
bmidit'biniH fire-fly 
bmllit (ar.) salt 
imin hu brother 
dtnif^ a kind of red dura 
6mtHkim\ brother 
6nA(^ a cow (or other 

animal) black and 

white spotted [lope 
imirit'dmjir roan ante- 
oniqt green dura 
bndurimiiit a snake, not 

poisonous, eats frogs 
ifAyif^niii tiie child of 

my mother's brother, 

cousin 
Mbgh A cow with horns 

directed straight back- 
ward, like tiiose of tiie 

young buffalo 
bmoiLnii large black ant, 

eats termites , bites 

painfully 
((fi^ red earth on rirer 

banks, used for making 

pots 
oiiemia my brotiier 
gfifi to dive ; see y^tin 
biitoi driusling rain 
dikw^k^dfiu^k male goat 

or sheep 



bntoirlt a whip 

onyiik - 6ntfijii a green 
snake, not poisonouB, 
catchoB chickens 

dpdp^pdp the hip-bone 

bpdr^ a gourd 

dpunnipiin loaf; see 6/wQn 

drdp-'drdp spider (Nu. 
karabe) 

($rgt-((f*d< asnake, not poi- 
sonous, eats chickens 

Mt-^rAt calico-cloth 

ir^r white ant-hill 

i^i (Mt)^ relatives by 
marriage 

OTQ to send; see tearQ 

ir$eh'^r^eh ram 

irigi hollow 

br^k-bfhk craft,a8tuteness, 
wrong, sin 

6rQk'6r9jky Arigi small 
bells worn round the 
knee in dancing 

irimh male sheep or goat, 
see rimit (Kasai ore 



he-goat) 
drwimJH^Qm male sheep 

or goat, see itimit 
dtit-^ti^ a pot for water 

or beer 

6tinit'iHfii» i^n stones 
heaped up, a dam, 
embankment, bridge 

6tQk mist, fog; feii da o. 
it is misty 

dtitlit centipede 

btitli a kind of white dura 

6twilr6tw4li a river-fish, 
resembling a snake 

btyhn-^ty^m dragon-fly 

dtyinft^tytn a fish 

oty^ beUs 

<5j^Mj[dn2 I. a flatfish; 
2. a gourd used as a 
dipper 

djA a kind of red dura 

60r^f^ a ford 

<$|dro a kind of red dura 

dj^ahumble, poorperson 

bfwdl blue 



mS2Z 
df^Q^-^fwitffi hyena 
6tw^'6^ I. cock; 2. 

male animal (Di. icton) 
dfyin old time, ancient 

time, a long t. ago 
ikoA'iiStffA the child of 

my father's brother, 

cousin 
6uAjlt''iiiwtyj^ the child of 

my father's sister, 

cousin 
dtdn^wAni a heron 
iwdiiHiwitu I. the black 

ibis; 2. branch of 

deleibpalm 
Awidit^teit a fish 
dwik a toothless person 
dwit'iuit some kind of 

mat 
itfinjt crocodile-hunter 
oyii^i-oytodiworm, cater- 
pillar 
itfwhk'dtfwdli, also dtfwS" 

H the golden-crested 

crane 



p. 



piuhrmy^ village, home 
(Di. pan) 

pSffQ to sharpen 

palcQ to thank 

panv^mi board, table, 
saddle (Bo. pam mill- 
stone) ; see pirn 

p4nit to hide 

paik the hole below the 



mill-stone 

padQ to trie a person 

pan fiill 

pQnQ, to divide; pe. pdk 

pdnit ear-wax 

pdtf^H, pifi hippo 

pajfo, to depend on, to 
be under somebody's 
auspices or responsi- 



biUty 
ptgo. to fill, to fill into; 
pt a p^ka btfil yeeh 
affip he filled dura into 
the bag; pe. a pik; n. 
fik; see/ffiig 
pik (to be) heavy 
pil^l grinding-stone 
pglq to drisile; koj^ e p. 



2/8 

ptn diying- place for 

dura, in the fields; 

thrasing-floor 
psmo to denie 
per like, alike, Bimilar 
pir news 
j^t bad smell 
pis pt'^k water (Nandi 

pekf Somali piyi, Tmr- 

kana aki'pit 



agipij Teso aki-pi) 
pidq to persecute, follow, 
to demand debts; n. 

piiQ to get tired 
pik water; see j:>i 
pOffQ to pull out 
paj^ to pass somebody ; 

pt a pbj^ a poj^ in; 

n. fJOi ; 9ee foda 



pirn — rlffQ 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

p&k turde 

pu>6^i-pw6fi a place pre- 
pared for a field, farm, 
field 

puHMlid - pwbeh tendon 
Achilles 

pyhr^ry^u twenty 

pyhrit ten 

pyilo, to cack 



R 



rixh'-reehit bad, r. ki raik 
duSn "bad with great 
badness'': very bad; 
rack may also mean: 
very much, in a high 
degree (Di. rack) 

raJQ to become or to be 
bad; n. rdji^ 

rdnv^im diigh; ako jrdm 
(Nr. ram) 

rj|m diarrhoe 

rimit to pain, ache; pt. 
a rim; n. rim (Di. rem) 

rdfii-r/ni looking-glass 

ranQ to see by witchcraft 

r&rit a thrashing-place 

rarQ to run, to stream; 
to run a race; pt. a 
rdri; n. rAr^ 

r^rj^'rdr sinew, nerve, 
vein 

rjil l^bQ king of the 
people; see ri^ 

ran hippopotamus (Di. 



rQUs Nr. rffUt Uadi roM, 
Abokaya arua hippo; 
Lendu ra croc.) 

rAtDJ^ duchn 

r^toQ to blacken poles in 
order to make them 
hard; n. riu 

re^ek body, r^ 2^ hb 
body, that is: he, is 
hot, feels unwell, is 
lazy (Nr. rQ, Kadi ru^ 
Abokaya amaru) 

ri why? yi ri kifl why 
did you go? (Nu. re 
interrogative particle) 

ri expresses casus irrealis 

r^fi to bring together, 
mix, unite, associate, 
reconcile; pt d ripi 
ji he reconciled the 
people; pe. ji d rip, 
also a rSp; a rip yi 
mach it was caught by 
fire 



ffbn to be thin, not strong, 

not durable 
Tift Tip thin, not durable, 

see rlbft 
rej2 to be bad, to spoil; 

see r€u:h 
f^2 to receive a guest, 

to he hospitable; pt. 

a recha ^^; pe. a rySch 
riJQ^^h fish (Teso offa-- 

rid) 
rim diigh ; see rQm 
rtm^ blood (Madi ari, 

Abokaya art) 
r2fifi to become or be 

bad, to spoil; pt. d 

rtii, also d i^; n. rtfi; 

cAuyi^ r., yefs, r. he is 

angiy ; see rich 
rerQ to cut into strips 
ri0^tfi corn-stalks 
reyq pack to make a pot- 

ri$rg to be shut up, barred. 



rtju — ry^ra 
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as the river by sadd ; 
to fill up (as a hole), 
to bury; pt. a rika ^f^ 

riJQ^o Btaj, remain; pt. 
d rich; n. tiji> 

rinQ to run; pt. d rin 
(Di. rin, rt/an, Nr. rin) 

rini meat (Masai aki'^nf 
Teso ait-Wn) 

rii (sIbo rffj()-f*or king 
( Ju. rt€ot, Nu. arit god, 
Somali ga-rat chief) 

ro&fi to string (beads); 
pt a ropa (epQ; pe. a 
rSp; n. rAp 

ribit (ar.) one shilling, V4 
Rifil 

r2(^, r^ thirst; yd da 
r.5 ya mdki yl r. I am 
thirsty (Teso aluMrai, 
Nr. rK). 

roffQ to hollow, to scoop 
out; pt. a rdid yaj(; 
pe. a r^k 

TojorTQch heifer, see M^ 
roJQ 

rgJQ to castrate 

rbh^dk a small gourd 

rgmQ pi to fetch, to dip 
water; pt. d rwiima pi; 
pe. d rtoQfn; n. rto^ 

ramn to meet ; to measure, 
to weigh; to be suffi- 
cient; to think, under- 
stand; to orerieap; pt. 
argmakwiphe'poBder'' 
ed on the word ; n. r^ 

rifnit female sheep 

r0ke, to sink, to dire (Di. 



rwaik) 

f^iig to elect (a chief^ 
king); pt. ^^ roiia Hi; 
pe. a r$ti; see y^i^ 

HtnJHiinl a large, poi- 
sonous snake, eats rats 

ritnb rain-bow ; see prece- 
ding 

rgfig to be or do wrong, 
to be astute, to sin; pt. 
a rtn, n. br^k (Ba. 2o- 
rokf Umtoh, Teso ir(mo) 

rftnjt-^rQni kidneys 

roTQ to be sterile (of ani- 
mals) 

VQlQ (rodq) to sew; pt. a 
rota Uu 

VQyQ to spill; a rqya pi 
he spilled water; pe. 
pi d r^, n. r^i 

r^yQ to cry (in running) 
away), n. riti 

rUdt north-wind, the time 
while it is blowing; 
winter 

ruffit to put on dodies or 
ornaments, to adorn; 
pt. a riikit Cau; pe. a 
fHk 

rini'-ifitfn, wQm noose 

rumQ to turn (up) ; pt. d 
rirni dgnQfetk he turned 
the basket (on the 
ground) upside down 

rOfiH{ to finish, be finished ; 
pt. d rdm it is finished 

rumo to measure, to think, 
to be thoughtful, anxi- 
ous ; pt d rtm; n. r&mj^ 



rdtni; see rom 

rumQ yai to tread oyer 
a tree; to overleap a 
tree; pe. yai d r^ 

run year (Di. rtaan, Nr. 
run) 

rUri^ to hum; Iwan e r. 

ruwn to pass away; run 
dky^l d rfi one year 
has passed away, n. 
ruufQ 

ruyQ : a riyi wiu he went 
after sunrise (?); see 
ruwQ, 

rwQmQ to catch with both 
hands ; see wgrnQ; same 
as rwQmQ to meet? 

noQrn^ to meet, measurej 
see rQfno, 

rwitt house; syn. wQt 

ryik (Dinka) famine 

ry'Sni to hire or rent for 
money, to bribe; pt. a 
ry^pa jigb he hired 
(bribed) the judge; a 
ry^pa ^f^ he hired a 
man for work; pe. wQt, 
y& a rySf the house^ 
the boat was hired, rent 

ryefn to invite, to receive 
as guest, to entertain, 
treat; pt. a ryeeha dafif 
pe. a ryidi, n. ryieh; 
see rijq 

ryek a mat, fence of mata 

ryifnQ to drive or to chase- 
away, to banish; pt. d 
ryimh ^n, pe. d ryink 

ryffTQ to hang up, to 
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ryirit—tlfiQ 



suspend, to be hanging, 
suspended; rina r. tnal 
the meat is hanging 
above; pt. a ry^ra rino 



mal he suspended the 
meat 
ryffrg, to come forth, to 
rise; ehdn a tyir the 



sun has risen; see the 
preceding 
fyat both; see drtfiiu (Di. 
rek, Ba. muHreke) 



T. 



tdbdti bier; g^ ki^ ^f^ 
fffi^ t they put the 
man upon the bier 

t§dq to tie boards or laths 
together; g^ tdth i^; 
n. <34^ 

tadQr4AH sticks, kths for 
building a house ; iijU 
toi^; t kal fence-sticks 

tddiit door 

taglte chain ; d tubehi in 
H t. he was bound wiA 
a chain 

tQgQ to dig the foun- 
dations of a house 

t^kigl planting-stick see 

amgi 

tiikjfiek a cow widi white 
flanks, the rest being 
black 

tdldl-titlAl brass, anything 
made of brass 

mdl-tmi a reddish, poi- 
sonous snake; Tide 
preceding 

Ulnft roof 

UltlgQ, to put on fire 

tan along, e knffq t. nam 
he goes along the river 

tin hartebeest 



tone nam river-side 
taiifi to stretch out (the 

hand) 
tQnQ to be divorced, to 

divorce, a tQna ^aehu 

he was divorced firom 

the woman, n. tin; see 

preceding 
titr, tttr white 
tir pasture -place 
idrQ to turn (a thing); pt. 

ya tara mal I turned 

upside ; n. ttttit 
tdii kM fence-sticks 
tdtyil the comer of the 

wall opposed to the 

door 
tdfwSlik cow of bay colour 
4lyfi to throw, to scatter, 

V. a. and n., n. tSyg 
tibimi (also t^.ytibdmi 

girdle, belt 
techo to be wet 
<^t-tM^^ door-stick; see 

tddit, an dSdgt 
tidigb a red-brown (bay) 

cow 
teduk a gray cow 
tigo, to be or become 

hard, strong; n. tlgg,; 



see tik 

dgiftik chain, string of 
beads, ring 

tigiidk - tSgi^ poles or 
sticks, about 2 Va foot 
long, serving as sup- 
porters for the house- 
poles 

iik to be hard, strong, 
brave, tenacious, per- 
severant, cruel 

tik the cavity below the 
scutiform cartilage 

tekn wQt to dig out the 
foundation of the 
house,a^i9n. tekew^t; 
see tQg2 

t^ to smack with the 
tongue; a t^k dytl he 
called the goats by 
smacking 

tilg, to pull, to pull out; 
pe. blm d 1$l the grass 
was pulled out 

4|fiH2 to take without as- 
king; n. ^m^ 

tinj^bug 

Qtifi to pour out drop by 
drop; a ^i pi he 
poured out the water 



tinh — ^tt^fi 
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^niHin oribi-gaselle 
(ffHil mqffQ to strain beer; 

pt. d fy^fi^ f^ffOf pe. 

mQffii d tjfin; n. Ufin 
tinQ to be hard, strong ; 

a Utnis n. %^ 
tinQ to stamp (with the 

foot), to shake, to clap 

(hands), to hew, carve; 

pt. d tind lau he shook 

the cloth; a (ini chyffi 

he clapped the hands; 

pe. a t|n, a tyin; n. t^; 

see tyffiQ 
air straight, ya| mdih a 

straight tree 
ttri, tidit people (Ba. Hr 

people, Nu. ter they) 
tlTQ to cany; see fy^ 
tif door; see tjidit 
iititn a black cow 
thwldx-AhoUi fish-hook 
t^wit to wag; pt. d iik, n. 

ado, (gin eham) to covet 
after (food) ; n. ttdj^ 

tiff a: £ %fi tfi raJQ he is 
very bad, spoiled; yg- 
mg ^j^j2 the wind, air 
smells bad 

^JQ. to do ; pt. a tieh, n. 
tieh 

Hl>4ik I. sndd; 2. chin 

^tZ (to be) dear; pik til 
the water is dear 

timn ^2^ seton, fontanel 

tin at once, soon, pre- 
sently, just now 

tiiQ to lift up, to raise; 



pt. a ^n ya^; pe. d tin; 

n. tin (Nr. h«n) 
^j>(i I. shadow of man; 

2. an apparition in a 

dream, a spectre (Nr. 

tif, Masai o-ip) 
t^bQ to be soft 
tocA-<d<ieA gun 
toeh narrow 
todfi to tell stories, to tell 

lies ; pt a twdtd kwif, 

pe. kwifd twdtf n. tiditf 

or tiwot (Di. twoQ 
^^2 to castrate (as a goat) 
tigh A gnws growing in 

the river; papyrus? 
t^ffo. to hatch; gyffiQ, i 

thffh li^ith the hen 

hatches eggs 
tigh the occipital bone 
tigh to wound (?) 
tigq to put into 
tqjd mau to rub with oil 

or fat 
^ib ^Q, to tie; pt a 

tochi lum, pe. d twSeh 
tik to be absent, to be 

wanting (Di. wtok) 
^i-Qj^ side, part, middle ; 

iqk namf t^ki nam side 

of the river 
tqkn to crush, to beat 

soft, to knead 
tomft hke fygeh to carve 

ivoiy 
^mfi pi to fetch, dip 

water; see romQ 
tQ^ to rob, pillage; pt 

a tj^d paeh; pe. a t^; 



n. ^li^ 

tin-'tltn, also ton spear; 
jaJriih (^y tin), the 
man (woman) who 
performs the wedding- 
customs for the bride- 
groom (and bride) (Di. 
ton) 

tftniftini also tfin egg(Di. 
twon, Nr. tw^n) 

tqnQ to turn (towards, 
aside); a ioni /ff/ he 
turned into the bush; 
fdno, ehdn to go to ease 
oneself 

tgnfi to pick; wii^ t fth 
ki adimit the bird picks 
the ground with its 
biU (same as tQnQ to 
turn?) 

tQnii kwof to tell the truth 
(same as tgnQ to turn?) 

tjtr, also tin^tlhi water- 
pool, grassy place 

titr dust 

toTQ to trouble, to be 
troubled 

toTQ to break ; pt a tara 
yafi; pe. a tor; n. t6r 

toyo, to pierce, perforate, 
to sprout, germinate 

tuglt - titk deleib - palm 
(Orunyoro, Oruhima, 
Luganda , Lunyara : 

akatugu;lAi%%%ekatugQ» 

Madi itu) 
tugq wii^q to scare up 

birds ; pt. d tukh w, 
tugQ I6m to crush grass ; 
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tuga — i4 



pt. d tiik, pe. lum d tgk, 
n. titk; see tQkQ 

tugo, to open ; see tukQ 

iugh to play ; pt. a tuh 

tak't^H stone, cooking- 
stone, hearth ; gi f&^h 
gin eham wiy U 

tukQ, dedQt to open the 
door 

iuko, to awaken, to be 
awake 

tulit owl 

tulst, to rise (sun) ; n. tClit 
(Ba. tuU) 

l^mn to gather, assemble, 
y. n. and 9k.\ jia turn 
the people assembled 

t&fi, also twun horn (Nr. 
tun) 

tAn side, end 

tuhjh to bind, tie; to dress 
(a wound) ; pt. a lil^Ad 
k^ l^ he dressed the 
wound; pe. a twSeh 

t^itnit to withhold, detain 
from ; to get nothing ; 
pt. d tu^ gin eham he 
did not get anj food 

tt^($n-<«(^ chisel 

tiiiinit'tultn worm 

tu(tnQ. A small red insect ; 
see preceding 

tut matter, pus 



twagQ vfig w^t to beat the 
roof of the house even ; 
n. twdgl^ 

twdlQ to bepoor, helpless ; 
pt d twAl, n. twdUt 

twAfit to snore, snort ; pt. 
d twdr 

ttoarQ to float on the 
water, as foam 

twavQ to gadier, pick up; 
to clean, to sweep; pt. 
a twara wil he picked 
up, cleared away the 
grass, n. twir 

twiJQ, to be bald; wij^ 
tuttj^ 

ttoil fore-arm, lower fore- 
leg 

ttoelQ to remain small, not 
to grow well 

tto^ ankle 

twqlit to bubble (as water) 

twot false report; n. of 
todd 

tgan corn-stalk 

tyau: m na tgaul also: 
^a tyaul a curse 

ty&go, to surround ; pt gi, 
tgska lai they surround- 
ed the game; pe. d 
tgik; n. tjfig^ 

tytgo, to file, polish (the 
spear) ; pt a ty^ka ton; 



pt. a tySc; n. iyi^k 
ty^Q to finish ; pt a ty^ 

gin eham; n, tyigh 
tysk company of warriors; 

army 
^y^ib.wedding ceremony 
tyekQ to continue in; de 
ehdn dn ipie a tyihk 
ydn yd eha^ di inan 
yd nUtifedit this whole 
day I have conlumed 
walking, but I am not 
yet tired 
ty|2^(|y^Zfoot,foundation, 
basis, root; times, 
meaning; lyilddikibiee 
times; iyil amain the 
first time; fy^fe u^ the 
foundation of a house 
(Ga. tyeno, Suk ket) 
tyin people, persons 
tyin IM warriors 
tyf^ a mAn women 
tysn/st to strain; s. Qiifi 
tywt y& to hew, carre a 

canoe ; see ^fig 
tysro, to show, to present 
for examination, to ex- 
hibit; see fsfffn 
tyfia to cany; pt a ty^ 
yaff a tjro yat he car- 
ried a tree; pe. a tfr; 
— see Qfit 



T. 



j^ the lower part, the hind- 
part; below, under. 



behind, beneath (Nr. 
tar) 



tq (tjiii) the heglig-tree 
and its fruit (Nr. j^gu) 



tUbo—iy^rQ 
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f^bo to cheat, outwit; pt 
atapadar^; pe. a|ap; 
n. 06^ 

fach a wreath or ring 
made of a cloth or of 
grasB, laid on the head 
for carrying loads ; also 
laid on the ground to 
put the pot upon 

{a^ to cook; to smelt 
metal, to forge; pt a 
fala gin eham she cook- 
ed food, pe. a 01 (Di. 
total, Nr. 0/) 

j^^-j^fii a cover (mat) 
for the big dura-basket 

(at wieh the tattooing of 
the fore-head 

0k-fiAlsl also tdH (ar.) 
cap, hat 

^hiffl a litde ax 

fanQ ehysn to stretch up 
the hands; pt a fana 
ch,, n. j^Sfi^ 

j[iit^{dfti the temples 

faj^ to put (under or on) ; 
pt a {aj^i ya| wiy da^ 
he put a tree on his 
head; pe. a j(S^; n. 

tar the buttocks 

tdtyVi heel 

tfl0^ a pole for pulling 

boats (rowing) 
tii^^t the buttocks; see 



tar 

fflu to die ; see fgu 

tj^yidi gdk^ also fayit gtk 
a cow, black with white 
throat 

0^ to make a bad, hurt- 
ful charm; pt. a ty^; 

1^-]^ a water-lily, its 
seeds are eaten 

tih^ii^ ^o meat on the 
breast (of animals) 

^'tlBK small, little; a 
little, few 

^l dura-stick 

l^u^ the current 

j^d/Q to drizzle, to rain a 
little; kQt e |. 

tigh-lik a mat for closing 
the door-hole, a door 

fim trees, forest (Di. ttm, 
Masai en dim, Nandi 
titndo) 

|ij?^Ml? woman's breast 

buttocks; see Iffu 

ftfeh dew; |. wiy lum dew 
is on the grass 

^Ir-^k also 01 rope 

{6fn-j(^ I. a musical in- 
strument, guitar; 2. a 
small drum, dedicated 
to Nyikang (Di. torn, 
Nr. fpm) 

(omq fam to play the guitar 

fpmq to cut off, cut open 



)^(2 to put on fire for 

cooking or boiling 
0ro to make even, 

smooth, by filling up 

with sand ; to make a 

road, a ford; g^ 0ra 

nam the made a ford 

across the river 
<o]te to give 
fgwQ to die; pt. d f^u, 

also d^he died (Teso 

twan^ry, B*. tunm) 
fbmit to be finished; pt. 

d j^m, d fiimi 
j^r^ftir mahogany-tree 
poSlnpSH snake, serpent; 

|. a kaehi ^^ the s. 

bit the man (Nr. ^l) 
fwomq: ty^l^ futnn in, he 

sits on the ground with 

the knees drawn high 
fwoiU> to blow one's nose ; 

pt a fw6A; n. |irafi^ 
j^ipon to dry, be dry; pt. 

lim d pvik the grass 

is dry; see jgwQ 
{ydu also, likewise, too 
ty^i^iyim guinea-worm 
tysdo. to bewitch 
tya^: vsan ](. the sun has 

set 
tya^Q. to show, exhibit 

for examination; pe 

a tytr, n. tyh" 
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U — toiri 



u. 



^ BigD of future and of 
conditional 



inii'inwi a rat 

inailh traveller, stranger 



w. 



wi we, U8 
wax aunt; syn. wajq^ 
win separate, by itself 
frdt> also whi the contents 

of the stomach 
wdjhl fd dlmh a kind of 

red dura 
wdjitl^iA&r^ a kind of 

red dura 
ufijh to talk, converse, 

to tell stories; pt d 

witch: a way hwip, pe. 

d wdeh ; n. wich 
wdjit-wieh father's sister, 

aunt (Nr. waeh) 
took outside, the bush, 

uninhabited country; 

hwai^ wak Europeans 

or Arabs living far 

away in the interior 
witla or 
wqIq to grind 
waist to boil (of water), 

V. a. and n. 
wdUt'^il loin -ring, of 

ostrich egg shells etc. 
wiik'^: i w. to squat 
waikQr^ach paper, letter. 



book , mohammedan 
amulet 

wa^Q, to be lost, to dis- 
appear; to die (said 
of a king only); to 
lose ; pt. jwitk d wM, 
the sickness disappear- 
ed 

waif^ to approach, come 
near ; pt. d wdf^, d whffi 
pack 

wdu'Tun year, time ; ti^ii 
mffcQ, some (future) 
time 

wdnnAin eye; direction; 
grain (Nr. toon, Tur- 
kaua ekgn, Suk kgn^ 
Elgnmi akgUi Teso 
akono) 

wanffu^nffu a big-sised 
white bead 

tvitn dghk '^crow's eye", 
a kind of red dura 

wdn iwikeh pi. hwhehl 
window 

wdn kaist point of the roof 

wanrrfikan "eye of iVif- 
kan^^t east 



vAn nid^ side of the 
human body 

vfdn nii ''lion's eye" a 
kind of red dura 

iodii^-40dn grandmother; 
wlan^ our grandmother 

wanq to smoke (tobacco) ; 
pt. d win k{ dSi he 
smoked a pipe 

uianQ to bum, be burned 
(Nr. wan) 

wdnit = focJc bush 

tcdn ddfin west 

wan wftt window 

wan wur^ Iwal south 

wdn ytobdit arm-pit 

war'W^ri ni^t; feA fa 
wir it is nij^t, ki wir 
at night (Suk 2P»Q» Ka- 
ramojo ahoar, Teso 
kwari, Masai kawarU) 

wdr ninUiti an ox with 
horns directed straight 
backward, like abu£Pa- 
lo's 

wiri gj^t an ox, with one 
horn directed forward, 
the other backward 



toarq — wfi 

warQ to smear (with 
mud) ; pt. a teara kgno 

warQr^ifar shoe 

teish talk, s. wdJQ 

trgt-tiV^L or u^ son, one 
belongingto ourfamily, 
toQti w^ those belong- 
ing to the family, the 
relatives 

wit bin pi. wiiti bin ser- 
vant, slave 

tofl/g to depart, start, set 
out; pt. d wHi; n. trftt^ 

wi tyil fyik a cow with 
white feet 

wafrufdi steer, boll 

waf^ chwai to eat soap 

wau time (?) 

102^ ehfoai to eat soup ; 
pt. a uigia ehtoai; pe. 
a toll: n. v^; see waf^ 

wH-wigi soul (Di. wei, 
Nr. yei) 

toijn to sing a war-song 

wlcQ to give away 

toil piece, copy, number 

wel^ to change ; pt a wtla 
jam, a wttitjafn 

ufiUi a stick (of the royal 
princes), which is used 
in electing a new king 

wUst to travel, to j oumey ; 
a uitti he travelled 

w&it^l traveller 

iifin his father 

vf^, kd wtn (hi iw^n) 
when ? yi k^i fofe ehol 
h6 w^f when shall you 
go into the ShiUuk 



country? 

whi dbwSk the hairs of 
the maize-ear 

v>in ^k bristles aboutthe 
mouth 

toini ki iffir the night has 
come 

teiinlt'tffin hair, brisde, 
wire ; hair of die giraffe- 
tail 

toif^ to live in a foreign 
coimtry, among a fo- 
reign tribe 

wetkQ to be cunning 

wir-'Wffr giraffe 

wir^wir dung of cows 
and goats; were ^k 

u4Th to be angry; pt. d 
wir; k^ wir do not be 
angry (Ba. woran) 

w^ (we{j2f)t also 102^ to 
throw, throw away, 
fling; pt. d toj^; d witi 
ginfMf d u^th ginfih 
he threw the thing on 
the ground ; pe. d w^, 
or a witi, n. u^^ or 

witit 

wijr^c^ or win arrow 

weyQ to leave, to let, let 
alone, let free, let go ; 
d win in 

wXf wi father 

u^icA^ioaj^, xoij^ head, top, 
surfiiu^e; wija y6t ki 
kwif ini **mj head has 
found this matter*": I 
understand this matter ; 
a keii wija ''it went into 



my head*" : I under- 
stand it; wija tik ki 
kwgfe ehql "my head 
is hard in learning the 
Sh. language*" : I have 
difficulties in ... ; wija 
wil I have forgotten; 
wiji di mitffh "his head 
has beer** : he is drunk- 
en (Nr. wich, Somali 
wej tsLce) 

wichiQ to take weapons (?) 

vMitto exchange, borrow; 
pt. a wild tiin he ex- 
changed the spear, pe. 
a wtl, n. wU; see toel(t 

wiJQ to make the roof of 
a house; n. wich 

wil exchange, trade 

wHq: wija wil I have 
forgotten 

winQ to be giddy, dixzy; 
wija unnft my head is 
giddy 

wi ria tyau a curse 

trifi({-u^ii bird 

vntQ Ji to sprinkle with 

water; pt a wUi Ji; 

pe. Ji a w^; n. wHq; 

see w^tn 
fffifn^s sometimes wayi to 

arrive (Nr. j^eQ 
wiy tSk-wtt/i tgk shoulder 
ufly kyiA "horse's head*" 

riddle 
wiy nil "lion's head*"^ 

stoiy, tale 
wiy w^ roof 
wi, voi we, us 
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M'ifti— yilfrfi 



fjolibh youth? 

wdcho (miehQ) to dance ; 

pt. d fJoSeh; n. wojlt; 

see ehonQ 
wodq byil to pound dura; 

pt. a wdlik byil; pe. a 

w6l; n. wbl 
wd^iMod^ buttocks 
toQdq to pull out; pt. a 

WQta gin an wqk 
wQdQ to plaster, smear, 

besmear; pt. a ii^^ 

wQt; pe. a w$f^; n. wS^ 
todjul'wdjid a fish 
w^kg w^k outside, out 
tD$l'tD^l channel 
toqlQ to couj^; pt. d toj^l; 

n. w^ljt 
toSlit to lean 
woIq to pound (dura); 

pt. d wilii byil; pe. a 

wSl; n. wbl; see wodQ 
winAn woman 
tbomo, rQfno to cany water 
toQmQ, also npQtnQ to catch 

with both hands 
w^ we, us 
tc^ sly, cunning 
tr^iifi to be sly, cunning ; 

to outwit, cheat; pt. d 

wQiia in, pe. yd wqiH 



wbiH^f^bi/ki the swallow 
war kings ; see H| 
^i^rSH* !!n a pole in the 

midst of the village, 

on which the drum is 

fastened 
wbr6u a kind of red dura 
woTQ^ to send ; n. wbr 
worg to sing (Teso ixycri) 
wirifwar termite-hill 
iofir^ wqk to pull out, as 

a pole; to take away; 

n. unW*9 i>r 
toitt^wQti house (Di. yot, 

Nandi h^t) 
wQt dy§k goat-house 
witti toitfn the nostrils 
wi^ ftoaii(h'Wilii/w, school 
Wilt kieh bee-hive 
tootQ to hollow; yai a wSt 

the tree is hoUow 
w6t6l, or ut6l a kind of 

reed 
wd^-yf9^^ child 
wQf2 to arrive; see wifyt 
to^u the daylight; tr. a 

yHfl it is getting dark ; 

w. e rintoit it is dawning 

(in the morning); w. a. 

wH (or rH) it is light 
tD0€Q to be noisy, make 



a noise, to talk much 
and noisily 

toif wuu father 

icrif 2. p. pL you; wA nm 
did you sleep (well) ? 
= good morning! 

wAeh = wiek head 

wtdl^ I. north-wind; w. e 
eJiQdQ the n. is blowing; 
2. a season during 
which this wind blows, 
following offwero; har- 
vest of the white dura 

widit-wia ostrich (Di. ut) 

wuJQ to make a mock- 
fight; n. wiush 

vffim nose (Madi om-wif 
Abokaya ornvQ^ Ban 
kumef Masai en gume^ 
Teso ehumi) 

%Dfifn\y also HinA a cover 

wumo = rumn to finish 

win 2. p. pi. you 

wun-Tun year 

loiin^ur^n rope (for tying 
cows) 

uni^j also w^TQ, to sing; 
pt. d wuitr, n. toii(r 

iiTli^r song 



Y. 



yh to be somewhere or 
somehow; seldom: to 
be something; jwgk ya 



mal Ood is above 

yil 

yabit to open ; pt. a y^bi 



wQt; pe. a ydp (same 
as ysbg, search?) 
y^bQ to search for; pt. d 



yikch—yey 

y4l>; d yiibi ditk he 

searched cattle ; pe. a 

yap (Di. yap) 
yieh^yich a person of 

equal age, contempor- 

aiy, companion, friend; 

yiche uTiJn my ("our**) 

friend 
ySdd to corse, insult ; pt. 

dyiti 
yagQ to take away; to 

rob, pillage 
y^i a company of people, 

espec. of warriors; Tide 

ysch 
yaJQ to be pregnant, be 

with child; pt. dydeh; 

n. yieh 
y^lQ to curse; Beeyfidct 
ydn I, me 
yaiiQ to boil v. n.; pt. pi 

d ydnk 
yana = yena to be 
yO'^, yinit to be full, 

filled; to be satbfied 

with food; pt. a ydn; 

n. ytinQ 
y^r^M a ring or wreath 

of (cow-, antelope-) 

hairs, worn in dancing 
yarq to skim off 
ySTQ to reproach, insult ; 

pt. d yir, n. ydrh I Bee 

y^ 

yStQ. to be merciful, gra- 
cious ; jwQk d yiti 

yi^ryin^ I. tree; 2. mede- 
cine ; ytj^ ini this tree 
(Nr. yafc ;ajt Any. ja^ 



Teso akirya medecine, 
MasM jato tree) 

ydUi tX^oydii just, nothing 
particular, quiedy, h^ 
yau "you just remain 
quiet*' ; baggn yau 
there's nothing parti- 
cular 

y^wQ to swing, wag; pt. 
d yqu ; n. y^wh 

yi he, it 

y^f y^ = y^^A middle, in 

yiieh oh no! never! 

ythg, to open; pt. a ytp<i 
wQtl pe. a yip; see 

yeeh-ysi ^^ interior of 
the body, the belly; 
interior, inside,middle ; 
in, amidst, among (Di. 
yieh, Nr. jack*). 

yeeh'^ieh a grass used as 

• medecine 

y^^ to climb; aywomysia 
wiy yafi the monkey 
climbed upon the tree 

(Plyit) 

yago addlst to clatter with 
a rattle; see yigQ 

ylgo, to cany many (little) 
things, to be laden with 
many things; d yikii 
y^ he carried sticks; 
pe. d y&c 

yi^-yii boat, ship; yii 
mJieh Bteam-boat;y.ii;gik 
raOway; y, nam river- 
boat 

yii hair; y. ^f^ hair of 
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man; y. tit beard; y. 
wan eye - brow, eye- 
lashes 

y^o to skin, to peel off; 
pt. d yiehi didn he 
skinned the cow; pe. 
^dn d yieh, n. y^h 

yej2i ako ylJ2 to sweep; 
pt d yechi toQt; pe. d 
ySch, n. yifih 

yijitryteh rat 

ye/fi to help one in lifting 
a load on the head; 
ako: to cany a load; 
pt. a yeeha ^ff. he hel- 
ped the man; yi yieh 
dffip I carried a bag on 
my head 

y^J^ (ynto) ^o dismount; 
a ye^a taqk ki toiy kyffi 
he dismounted from 
the horse 

yliifi to pick up, pick out, 
choose ; pt. d yiAh gi 
fe^; pt. d yfyi, n. yH 

yffia, yena to be; syn. ya 
(Ba. yen) 

y^fi to abuse, insult; pt. 
a yihi (yMi) in, ayiika 
in he abused him^ n. 
yiii; see yfldg 

yH^^ a well 

yity^ »©ck (Di. yet) 

y^tcHH, scorpion; d k&eh 
yi yii he was bitten 
by a scorpion pSr.jiO 

ygfO, to dimb; see y§^ 

yeWQ to repent 

yey often before a con- 
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yey—yw^ikQ, 



sonant instead oiyeeh: 

in, inmidst of^ among 

yey yffrxd a season, about 

October — December 

i^h M kdjh hyil y- y- 

the people use to har- 
vest in the autumn 
ytyit to assent, believe, 
trust; pt yd yti (Ba. 

yiylt^fhi hair 

yiyOs y^Q» to be able, to 

<^An; yi i yet ki gwidj^ 
I am able to write 

yihy, through, with; to- 
wards (Bo. hi) 

yi you, sing. 

yi^bQ to open ; pt. d yi^pi 
wQt he opened the 
house; pe. a yiip; n. 
yi^ 

yi^, also yi^lit to arbi- 
trate, make peace, stop 
a quarrel; to save, de- 
liver, liberate; pe. a 
yiil 

yis^Q to cut, chip, carve; 
to point, sharpen; pt. 

« yii& y»i ^ yiira yei 

he carved the boat; 

pe. d ytif^ d yi&r; n. y^ 
yi^g tohelp one inlifidng 

up a load; to cany; 

pt. a yngi lQf>Q, dyiika 

I^Bq; pe. ayiik, n. yik; 

see yiffQ 
yiigh to breathe aloud, 

to moan, groan; pt d 

yiik 



yhlr-yiili jackal 
yiihnil (also y&hf^t) 

bracelet, anklet ; y.tyila 

anklet 

ym. ym = y«di 

yt^ to pick up; seey£9ftg 

yiept taily. ri^ "sheep- 
tail" a red dura, y. 
wan the angle of the 
©yc; y* kyijk "horse- 
tail^ : a red dura 

yisr2 to twist; pt d yiira 
j^2 he twisted a rope; 
pe. d yUr ; n. yiir 

yiga to rattle with the 
ratde; pt a y^ka k( 
ddAlit, pe. a yik; see 

y&ffQ 
yigi to become; pt. d 

yikd da^ 
yin you, sing. 
yind^ also yinh, you, it is 

you 
yin^yifl fisherman 
yinQtBTAWKy^ in the bush, 

outside 
yir^ smoke; y. k^ mdl 

the smoke rose up 
yitQ to find, pt. a yiti gi 

fei/i he found some- 
thing; see yodn 

yi^yiij-yit ©«, ie«f ; y^t^ 

yafl leaves of the tree 
(Mundu je ear, Suk yit 
ear, Di. yet^ yH Nr. 

yit) 

yiyi to be possessed by 
a spirit, to be in ecstacy 
yfiold 



yqba to bewitch; pt. a 
ytoQJba jal frtikQ; pe. a 
ywop 

yodst to find; pt. a yota 
in; pe. a y6t 

ydgd to become; pt. a 
ydkd ^n; see yigq 

yql^ to mix (?) 

yamn to surpass, beat one, 
to overcome, to be 
victorious; pt ay 6m; 
n. y^ 

ytfnlt air, wind, weather, 
y. i kwhUt the wind is 
blowing (Di. ygm^ Suk 
yamat, Turkana eku- 
pcam, Karamojo e^u- 
wam, Elamasia yome, 
Teso ekwamu 

yH, yiii>try^tk person of 
old age; seeyo 

yt2 = tmi you 

yudg, to pass away (sun, 
time) to get dark; yu^ 
wiu the day has gone 

y^ fyil ^'i an insult, an 
injurious (obscene) 
word; see fyilo, pyllQ. 

yuJQ to pluck off the 
grains firom die ear 
with the teeth 

yUk firewood; d k^iit bt 
ytblni yCk she goes to 
gather f . 

yvfochft to pull, drag, tear 

ywachu to be starved 

ywe^ to step on, walk on ; 
see yi0Oiifi 



ywaba—f/toltp 
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t/togbQ to bewitch, curse; 

Bee ygbd 
ywodo, to find, see yodft 
ytoggo, to comfort, con- 
sole (?); yi yM in I 



comforted him 

yu^k^ ytodk a ciy, crying 

ytoa^Qto tread underfoot, 

to step upon; pt. d 

ywiiikh ^ofi; d y^iH^; pe. 



d yu>6ii; n. ytv&tk. 
ytrgfifi to utter a loud 

sound, to cry, weep; 

to ratde; pt d yvfjtn 
ywlfp^ywipi bewitcher 



WBSTEBMAlfir, Tk« 8UU«k PMple. 
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abhor — ax 



ENGLISH SHILLUK 



A. 



abhor v. mQnQ 
able, to be « yejfQ 
above adv. mcU 

• 

absent a. iSk 

absolve v. chwaffn 

absorb v. ckwqo, 

abuse v. ytfo, ehayn 

accompany v. logo, boQffQ, 

accuse v. goiiii 

accuser n. nate goA 

ache V. 1cQg(i>, kaJQ, rdmn 

add V. tn^dfi 

adore v. mnln 

adorn v. rugn 

adze see ax 

affair n. kwip 

afraid, to be «» ftgjbg 

after prep, bdn 

afternoon n. b^r 

again adv. k^te 

agree v. tiwaffo, 

agreeable a. dich 

aim V. nwano, ek^mQ (toeh) 

air n. yimit 

albino n. dbig^bitk 

alike a. fer 

aU a. b^ b^ 

akns n. yin much 

alone dky^l, kite 

along, prep, tan 



also adv. fyau 

amazed, to be » gSyQ 

ambach n. iibibif (dnaSbQ 

ambassador n. cAt«^ 
ekwik 

amidst prep, k^l, yeeh 

among prep, i^/y yech 

ancestor n. kwd 

ancient time n. dfiyin 

and conj. kA, ki 

angry a. uff^ 

anklet n. yiil^\il 

another mtkn 

answer v. %rg» hbogo, 
(kwip) 

ant n., black house — 
dchknit - dchuni ; red 
^{tnif black winged 
CLchyinit^kytn; white 

ant-hill n. irl^'^ 
anus n. dehteik^hwik 
apparition n. tipq 
apprentice n. nan mfU 
approach v. tvajfo, cKago, 

chianQ, 
apron n. dbanlt 
arise see rise 
arm n. hid^hit 
armour n. d^^^k 



arm-pit n. wdn ytvdd^ 
arm-ring of ambach n. 

ddirit , 
arms n. gin fioib 

army n. Uii, ty^k 

arrive v. toifis, watQf pifQ 

arrow n. to^(-4o^ 

artist n. &3^M(i 

as adv. n^ nimi [liyh 

ashamed, he is « wij^ 

ashes n. bur 

ask v./icAfi ; «* for kwaeho, 

bspQ 
ass n. see donkey 
assemble v. chuko, ekSno, 

tumd 
assent v. yeyn 
associate v. r^bQ 
astonished, to be «* yliyOt 

ndnQi ntumQ 
astuteness n. brj^k-^fik 
at once adv. tin, andn 
augment v. midQ 
aunt n. wdj^vAeh; mity^ 

fhai; md'-mik 
avenge v. cKoIq, ehudq 
avoid V. nolQ 
awaken v. ttikq 

n. djri'^ri 



baby — body 
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B. 



baby n. gin j^; lia gin 

bachelor d. M(-idj(i 
back n. and adv. kwbm' 

kdm; bdn; ndeh 
backbone n. fy^Jhi 
backward adv. ndeh 
bad a. rack; to be «* rgfig 
bag n. itip^gp, i^p 
bait n. chAml-^hdml 
bake v. budo 
bald a. twich; to be «» 

ehurq 
bamia n. ^^ 
banish v. ryimQ 
banner n. bir 
bar v. ingQ 

barbarian n. = Dinka 
barber n. nan 2^ 
bark v. gwayn 
barren a. bwQch 
basis n. tyiUftyil 
bask v. fojit 
basket n. i^iidi^M4t; 

bastard n. hgwin'^ttin 
bat n. aliU^ 
bay n. see bight 
bay V. gwatfQ 
be ya, y^fia, M, b^iQ 
bead n. ttgit^tik 
beak n. itdimit-itdimi 
beam (wood) n. kawft^ 

katci 
bean n. tAri^'^iitr 



bear (young gones) v. 

liid^, liwQlQ 
beat V. fddo9 /wodQ ; goJQ 
because conj. mi, ^ndr, 

ama 
because of k(fi 
become v. l^go, yigib 

yuga 

bee n. Heh 

bee-hive n. wQt hick 

beer n. mttgi 

beg y. hwaeho, 

beggar n. note biph, nate 

hwaehQ 
begin v. chagu^ kdmd, 

kwQnQ 
behind adv., prep, ndeh, 

bin, ehdn 
belch v. gsg2 
believe v. t/eg^ 
bell n. dkit-bhii; mAl^ 
beUows n. dbitk [m^l 
belly n. geehny^ 
below prep. ](i: adv./M 
belt n. see girdle 
beneath prep. ^ 
bent, to be «» igmg 
beside prep. buU 
besiege v. mfffigy gfnq, 
besmear v. wftjLft, todrQ, 

getQ, g^JQ 
between prep, kil 
beverage n. gin mH 
bewitch v. yobq, gwatQ, 



bier n. tdbdti 

big a. dugn, d^nj^ 

higfit n. giUt-gil 

bill n. ffQk-^k 

bird n. toiikii'^iik 

bird-trap n. akib^kj^li 

bite V. kdJQ 

bitter a. kieh 

black a. tdeh-lojn 

black man n. nan tojq 

blacken v. r^wg 

blacksmith n. bttitfltigi 

blanket n. ddibif-d^ 

blast n. Mnit 

bleed v. n. hfffru; v. a. 

n^go, 

blind a. ehor, chwgr 
blind person n. nan e 

chwgr 
blister n. it:^ 6^2 
bloat V. kAbdit 
blood n. T^mti 
blossom n. see flower 
blossom V. l^gg 
blow V. iodg; of wind: 

chodg; to « the nose 

fwatiq 
blue a. bpvSl 
blunt a. g4k 
bluster v. narg 
board n. kw^^ktij^i; 

pim-^mi 
boast V. mojg 
boat n. y^'yii 
body n. re 

19^ 
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boil — catch 



boil v. waloy j/oAq; eggs, 

com : bQgQ 
boil n. kffi l^ k^/i gbl 
bone n. ch^git-chA 
book n. wai/iQrWQch 
booty n. jam Utk 
border n. ^k^k; see 

also bouBdaiy 
borrow v. tbi^ 
both fy§t 

botde n. dddt-o^ 
boundary n. k^k^ji 
bow v. ifcoJg 
bow n. djfwMgui 
boy n. lia^-fioii 
bracelet n. iktoaii'^ikvailki; 

brag y. narQ 

braid v. iB<42 

brain n. li^ 

branch off v. harQ 

branch of tree n. akdr^ yaf 

brass n. tdldl 

brave a. tik 

bread n. kwin 

break v. toro, eho^ fyidn 



breakfiMt y. iiv}ajii ^f^^l 
breast n. kiu^kbf^ (wo- 
man's) n. i^f^fjkj^ 
breast - bone n. hnildff 

brew v. dodo^ d^ht 
bribe v. gunq, fyib(t 
bribery a. gi gvdkn 
bride n. dofi liw^m, ikan 

litDQm 
bridegroom n.ya2 ikwiimi, 

nan HwQm 
bring v. kadq^ k^lo, han^ 

dwayQ» dwai 
bristles n. u4n 
broad a. lack 
broil v. malQ 
broom n. dkuAni^kwttrA 
broth n. chwdi 
brother n. ^nicufQ; iUmia^ 

lUmiib; dmi'^UnA ; elder 

braise y. fign 

brash y. fofn 

babble y. iwi^lQ 

baffido n.jtp-jtpi; 6gik^ 



6g\k 
bogn. ehwhr^hwiLr; t^^ 
build y. gi^Qi gsTQ, 
bull n. tra(-«^ 
handle n. b^eh, badi 
burial-place n. kffi kwQtk 
burn y. fyiki, toanQ 
bury y. kwQ^ fng^ 
bush n. f^l; toakf 10^ 
bushbuck n. dibirit-Mhr 
bush-cat n. kig^ 
but conj. dt 
butcher n. jal nak note 

nal 
butcher y. nadftf ncUq 
buti of the gun n. dbwini 

toeh 
butter y. /wojn ckak 
butter n. man ehak; 

cooked <« i^^^ 
butterfly n. dyf^jwuk 
buttennilk n. tot 
buttocks n. lod^-Wli; 

tar;d^^ 
buy y. n^Mwn 
by prep, yi 



0. 



cack y. see ease 
cackle y. kyigo, 
calf n. i^rij^fTOfh 
calf of the leg n. ik^ 

tyV^f ogwal 
calico-cloth n. Mt-Mu 
call y. chv^lq, eAtcgIg 
camel n. hmhUt^miJi 



c^ui y. y€y2 
cannon n. gilihgul 
caoutchouc n. ditk 
capricious, to be « kwanQ 
capsiae y. gamn 
capture y. mSfifi 
cane for y. hor(t 
caress y. kgnQ 



cany y. kilo, ty^, tjtQ: 
"0 on the hip <« kw^mft 
carye v. gwjdOf isno, yis^ 
caryingsn, gu^ 
cast iron y. bo^ 
castrate y. f^jo, tugq 
cat n. fkltt-fidu^ 
catch y. magu 



caterpillar — cry 
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caterpillar n. oywdi'^wdi 
catde n. ^k 
cave n. bAr^bitr 
centipede n. 6t^l^ 
chaff n. ckwfin 
chain n. dchiehwil, tag\U 
chair n. hwl^^kdl^i 
chameleon n. digilpiu 
change v. wtdq, welq 
channel n. v^l^wdl 
charcoal n. chkgit^Mk, 

chase v. chygtq, fytmQ 
cheap a. Ito^ii >^ 
cheat v. tabo, woiHq 
cheek n. flnjt'flni 
chew v. liamQ 
chicken-pocks n. ddw6t 
chief n. jfiglt^k 
child n. fio-iito^Zi 
chip V. yi^ 
chirp v. gedg^ 
chisel n. iitiii'4iibn\ 
choose V. y^g 
circle n. dil 
circumcise y. ekuSiln 
clap v. ts^ 
clatter v. ytg2 
clay n. Wj^ 

clean v. fojo^ ehu^ twarq 
clear a. til, to be «» ehwobQ 
clever, to be «» Ag^ 
climb v. y^ 
clock n. see watch 
close y. ehyfiffHf miJQ 
cloth n. Afti-Atni; y^^- 

fini 
cloud n. ftlfffil 
cloud-shadow n. ocfin^ 



club v. »|-2^; blil^mi 
coagulate v. ngyg 
coarse a. gwayq 
cob n. n^fr-n^ 
cobweb n. bii^bti 
cock n. 6tw6n'^An 
cock of the gun itky^^ 

aky^n 
cohabit v. modd 
cold a. kcjq, Hbq 
colic, to have «* jimq 
collect v. ffwenQ 
collect taxes gwdJQ 
colour n. kidQ 
come v. tinQ» bi, bia 
come back v. Mj^git 
come early y. mQlQ 
come near v. wa^ 
conmiand v. ch^gQ 
company n. IwSp^lwdH 
compensate v. logQ, cKoIq 
complain y. gqikQ 
compose a song ckagQ 
conceited a. i^wgnq 
conciliator n. fuUe r^ 

kwQp 
confused a., see perplex- 
ed 
consent v. t^agOf-yeyn 
contemporary n. yieh- 

y^h 
continue v. ehdgitf chig^ 
converse with v. luib^, 

cook y. (ado, ffidft 
cook n. note ^l 
cool a. libq, 
copy n. gh, toil 
com n. iibwbk 



comer n. ggr^ ggt^ tdtytl 
corn-stalks n. r^-r^; 

tyan 
cotton n. hbr{^ kwqrn 
cotton-cloth n. 6gi{ 
cough V. W2I2 
count V. kwatiQ 
country n. ff^^fii 
court n. khUktli 
cousin n. AuAj^HkhotijIt; 

6uA;6nityi*^inAylt9inA 
cover n. imimi» rtimi 
cover V. tomg, mmg, 
covet y. €Ul4i 
cow n. ^hn-^k 
cow-dung n. wirft^wir 
cower V. kyfnn^ i/kteonQ, 
cow-house n. Iwdk^ltoik 
cowrie-shell n. gigihgMk 
coy a. nvfQnQ 
crane n. dywik^ywdH 
crawl V. 1^[>Q r^k, mutu 
crawl n. see kiddle 
create v. ehwaJQ, 
creep v. 2^ r^k, mti^ 
crest of birds n. dyvAh- 

hywhk*^ of the cock 

cripple n. n$l 
crocodile n. iliitnrikini 
crocodUe-hunter n. dyinh 
crooked, to be hafnn 
crouch V. fitofifii2 
crow n. dgbk'dgjli 
crael a. tik 
crumble off v. mogo, 

crush V. ligiiib ^'^ ^H 
cmtch n. Uimn 
cry V. yw^hq, rggq 



mLmmmmmmmmmmmmm 
cry n. yio^k 
caimiiig a. weiiQ, uxMkQ 
curdliD y. tigyq 
cuirent n. f^wh 



curse y . jalq, cKf^ gunUo, 

cut y. iH2^ nudQ» nalQ, 
nadu 



cry — dust 

cut grasB y. liar^ lum 
cut off y. nlmq 
cut open y. kagQ 
cut into Btrips y. fvffi 



D. 



dam n. itinft^^n 
dance y. ehon^, uidehQ 
dancing-atick n. ^li-^Sni 
danger n. IM 
dark a. mo^ ^u^ 
dash y. kgp 
day n. chinHshini 
daylight n. to^ 
deaf a. fiiZn, imn 
deal with luitblt 
debate y. hag^ 
debts n. kwar, kur 
deceiye y. chamQ 
decompose y. kufogo, 

chwinQ, 
decrease y. dSyi^ 
deep a. 161 

deleib-pahn n. tugj^'^tiik 
demand debts ptdg, 
denie y. ftmQ 
depart y. u^^ 
descendant n. kwdrorkufir 
desert n.fil 
deserye y. fnyffru 
destroy y . fyro feh 
detain from y. £ti^^ 
detest y. mJiUMi 
dew n. ^eh 
diarrhoe n. r^mi to suffer 



from » cAtj^f <fyfi&fi 
die y. {fitc^ {2^ 
difficulty, to be in » j^Jg 
dig y. koihq^t hocfikq, ggdu 
diminish y. hoAii 
Dinka-man n. ifttni^'-wate 

dip water y. romo, i§fnQ 

pi 
dirt n. chtlQ 

disappear y. toat^ 
dismount y. ye^Q 
dispute y. kago, ^k 
distant a. Hu 
distribute y. fyng, 
diye y. T^oHg ^gnfi 
diyide y. pUnQ 
diyoroe y. tt^ 
dizzy a. wind 
do y. gogo, Hja 
doctor n. jal yafi 
dog n. gwbk^ubk 
dog-head fish n. m^i- 

mvot^k 
dom-pahn n. kanq 
donkey n. adtrit'adir 
door n. tdiItU (i< 
door-mat n. j(^^J[iik 
dough n. fngn a toaeh 



down ady. fhk 
doze y. liwayq 
drag y. ytoaehQ 
dragon-fly n. biyimndtyim 
dream y. logo, l^kq, 
dream n. ^^ib^tt^ 
dress y. rugn; » hair/u/fi 

yU 
drift y.^^ 
drink y. mfl^ 
driye y. ibft^g, kolo;, ehfltst 
drizzle y. kyffrQf liweyq, 

drown y. n. mudst 
drum n. luUhuJi 
drum-stick n. dkolrdkili 
dry y. dimo, pffitufn 
drying-place n. pirn 
duchn n. rdwjt. 
duck n. bldd^ia 
dung n. chifi 
dung-hiU n. kw4t 
dura n. byil 
dura-bird n. cUicA 
dura-food n. mogn 
dura-sdck n. d^:igi - d^ 

kiiH;tQkigl 
dust n. t^r, hyich 



ear — fisherman 
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E. 



ear n. yf(.yij[ 

ear-lap n. dkwdn'dkwAn 

earth n./ite 

earth-worm n. fiu^^-fii^^Q 

ear-wax n. pAnj^ 

ease one's self v. fyllQ 

east n. kun dw^SH «Min 

Ifikan 

eat V. eham/Q, 

eat soap y. wafgi ehwai 

ecstasy n., to be in «» ytyt 

edge n. ^k-^k 

egg n. tinit't^; ^wqU 

fftflnQ 
egret n. bkjtk^k^k 



eight dbidik 
elder brother n. ikikiyi 
elder sister n. ikan kitfit 
elect y. fSiiQ, rSlkt 
elephant n. fytck^Uieh 
embrace y. kwagu 
emigrate y. d^fi 
enclosure n. kil^k^H, gjtl 
enemy n. nan men 
enmity n. cUff* 
enumerate y. kwann 
equal a. /er, per 
eir y. gma^ bwQTQ 
escape y. Ag^ 
eternal a. ady. a^ 



eunuch n. nan mdni nj^Ut 
European n. see white 

man 
eyaporate y. dwgnQ, 
exactly ady. ehy^ 
examine y. faniQ 
exchange y. IwQgo, mff^ 
excrements n. ehgjl 
exhibit y. tyffrq (iyff^f) 
exist y. nUt 
explode y. mwojit 
extinguish y. nngn 
extract y. kolQ 
eye n. wdn^in 



F. 



face n. Mm; l^l^^bbl 
fail y. 4^1q 
fiJl y. dgmQy ifyimQ 
fftniily n. gjtl 
tax away liu 
farm n. fvai6^fu^% 
&rty. kwQJfi 
Fashoda n. BdehMlt 
tasten y. kodq 
fat n. mitu 
hA a. chtoi 
&ther n. uA, wi^ wi6 
father- in - law n. see" re- 
latiyes by manriage^ 
fear y. ftgjbg 



feather n. ibir^ibiH 
female n. md{-fiidj$; see 

also woman 
fence n. bJ^b-h^k; k&l'kili 
fence in y. bagu 
fence-sticks n. idti kSl 
fetch water y. tQmQ, pi 
field n. see taxm 
fight y. liajfcfi; n. Un/i 
fig-tree n. o2am-|{^mi 
file y. tytgo, 
fill y. fynQy yan^; m up 

fin n. kwdshl^kwaeK 
find y. yt429 yod/Qt 



fine n. h^t 

finger n. {tofecl^&^t 

fingernail n. hoqno, Iw^ 

finish y . ty^Q, rumOi f^mn 

finished, it is <« ehtf^ 

fire n. maeh 

fire a gun y. ggJQ todi 

fire-fly n. bmid^'bmH 

firewood n. yUk 

first n. amalQ; ady. miU; 

to be the « kufann 
fish n. r^Q, 
fish y. mayo, 
fish-eagle n. In 
fisherman n. yinih^i 
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fish-hook n. tkotd^-thoiti; 

fish-line n. dpir 
fish-spear n. 6^ 
fist n. MfUihiU^ii 
five dbieh 
flagn. l^ 
flame v. fyilg, 
flee V. /flrg, toyn 
fling v. u?£to 
flint-stone n. Itl&'lil 
float v. ginOf tuv^fi 
floor n. kwQin 
flow V. tn^ 
flower n. bkj^k-biik 
fly ▼. fyrit 



By n. Ztr<^fi^-Zt£7an 

foam n. dbii 

fog n. 6tQk 

foUow y . IdiffOs luffQs pido, 

fondle V. h&^ 
fontanel n. timg, ^9 
food n. gin cham 
foot n. tyViftyil 
foot-ankle n. tw&i 
for conj. mA, mdr 
forbid y. mffitfi 
ford n. dfor-d^ 
fore-arm n. tw^l 
foreigner n. dbwIpi^lnpQii 
fore-leg n. bdt^bit 



fish — gun 

forest n. (im 

foreyer ady. dtj^r^ di cA^ 
forget y. toich wil 
form y. ehwdjn 
formerly ady. ek^n 
forward ady. tnal 
foundation n. tyilit-ty& 
four dnwtn 
fowl n. gyin^yffi 
Mend n. 9iia|-m8| 
fiighten y. bui^gh 
firog n. 6gwhU6gw4li 
fi*ont n. WtJit^l; Mm; in 

<« of amalf Mm 
firoth n. 6bii 
full a. fan, yah 



G. 



gainsay y. tegrg ^i, fimq 
gale n. ioAni 
game n. liki-'lii 
garth n. see kiddle 
gather y. twarii, WmQ, 

gu^lnQ, eh^nit, mefo, 
gasella ruhifirons n. dibj^- 

dhiAi 
genitals of woman Mm 
germinate toyn 
get up y. iultUt 
giddy a. winq 
giraffe n. to^r-to^r 
girdle n. ^Mm|-^&d^ 
girl n. fidn-fiir^Z; ikane 
Jfaeha [jpjte 

giye y. wkq, mafo, mtiJQ^ 
glide into y. miQgQ, 
gnari y. liarg 



gnat n. jor-JQr 
go y. k^, ka^ ehaii 
go back y. dqgQ 
goatn. dyiUdy^k; male «» 

God n. jwQjc^wbk 

good a. dji^cA 

goods n.jiAi 

goose n. ^ibu^i-^ifcuiAi; 

gourd n. dddUt - <idS8» 
Jkin(^-A|ni; bpdf^; dUii; 

goyem y. jagu 
grandchild n. kwaro-kwir 
grand&ther n.ibra» kwayq- 

kwAi 
grandmother n. trafifi 
grass n. U^m^^lAm 



great a. d^gn, d^ni 

greedy a. Mne mar 

green a. mdr 

greet y. mffj^ 

grey a. <icfiUb 

grind y. wqIq, 

grinding-stone n. pilrpil 

groan y. yiigo, elmdii 

ground n. fSii 

grow y. a. fe^ y . n. dSnit 

growl y. harn 

n. lian ibSr 



guinea-fowl n. €^&iacfj(- 

guinea-worm n. tydiu~tyiu 
guitar n. j(6m-|^ 
gum n. ci^A 
gums n. Mrlt, ddn 
gun n. toeh'tbieh 



i 
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H. 



hailstone n. dfik 

hair n. tr^^-^i^it; yiy}h 

yH 
hammer v. ffudo, 
hammer n. dbM^db&A; 

hand v. gamq 
hand n. ehysno^hyin, ehin 
hang up V. rysrQ, nQ/bn 
happ7, to feel « chutiQ 

hard a. tik 

hare n. dfdijit^faiteki 
hartebeest n. tin 
harvest v. kaJQ 
hasten v. jwano, nwQJQ 
hat n. dtiii-iMiik; {dik-0Aj 
hatch v. t(^ffQ 

hate y. mffnjb ^^^ 

have v. a. da 

hawk n. dlij^U^; grey 

he 4,1/4, ^ 

head n. vdeh'WQfi 

heal v. n. ngk^ 

hear v. /tn^ 

heart n. miii^mini;^((u- 



hearth n. tih-tUH 
heaven n. mal 
heavy a. flk, pik 
hedgehog n. bkitfli-bkiiii 
heel n. fdiyilit 
heij^-tree n. td 
heifer n. r^jit^Qeh 
help V. ko^ kuMQ 
helpless a. twalQ 

hen n. gyinihffy&i 
herd v. kwayq 
herdsman n. nate kuAy^ 
here adv. kffi; ki; dnin 
heron n. bgto^rj^^witri; 

6ipinii~6uHini 
hew V. tjjnQ 

hide V. fanQ, mejQ, kanQ 
hide n. dil^l 
hiU n. kit-kOi 
him 4* 4^ gif^ 
hind-part n. |A 
hip-bone n. ipip-Apiiip 
hippo n, fir-fSri 
hire v. ryibo, kog^ 
history n. kwin^kw^ 
hit V. goJQ 
hobble V. kwQmQ 
hoe V. JurQ 



hoe n. kujigrorkuiiri 
hold fast V. i9ti|gy f'^jtef 

hole n. bilf^bii/r 
hollow V. r^go, wotn 
hollow a. 6rig4 
home n. pAch-^mytr; ghl 
homestead n. gltl 
honour v. g^ng, 
hoof n. diai^dt 
horn n. tun 
horse n. iby^-fy^ 
hospitable, to be «* reJQ 
hot a. liji 
hot season n. I4u 
house n. wj^t^^wi^ 
how, how much ddl, kiH 
hum V. ruTQ 
hunger n. kieh 
hungry a. da k^eh 
hunt V. dwarq 
hunter n. nan dwar 
huny V. jwdnn 
hurt V. ningft 
husband n. jal gql 
husk n. df^kk, dkwQr 
hyena n. dfwg^'^fu^^ 



I. 



I yd, ydn 

ibis n. bkwom - bkiiim. 



black « <(tt^iM>tr^ 
identical a. fer 



if conj. kffi 
ignore v. kuj2 
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iguana n. dba^ib^itbaturi 
imitate v. Hgyg 
in prep, yeeh 
in order that kifi 
in order to 14 
increase v. n^dg 
inherit v. l^go, 
inheritance n. gin Idk 



iguana — lie 



inside n. t/ech-^y^ 
insipid a. hoiii 
insult v. y^Qf ckayn 
intend v. ehamQ, 
interior n. yeehny^ 
interpret v. t^gn 
interpreter n. nan Iqk 
kwip 



intestines n. ehXniit 
invite v. r^c ry^Q 
iron n. ny^ 
island n. mhcKit 
it i^ yi, in 
itch n. &^ W 
ivoiy n. Ufce-iyffih 



J. 



jackal n. ogHBSk - dgftH; 

yiil-yiiH 

journey v. tcife 



jump y. /Sfi2 \niim 

junction of rivers n. mdni 
just ehit 



just now dnhn 
just so adv. Hnau 
justify V. ehwagu 



K. 



keep V. koTQ, gonq, mi{2 
kick V. ehfiho, ffUfgJQ 
kiddle n. ddirit-^dtr 
kidneys n. r0ifi-rgni 
kill V. n^gd 



king JL Hi^r 
kiss V. nQfng 
knead v. litogbQ^ 

knee n. ehfinrchin 



tqkQ, 



knob-keixy n. blUi-im 
knock V. gudu 
know V. naJQ 



L. 



lack V. bynn 
lake n. see pond 
lame v. kwQtnQ 

lame person ngly fitiit-J^t, 
lamp n. kwor^ 
language n. i&c-^k 
large a. duofis dgnQ, 
late, to be «» toAq, ekw^no. 



laugh V. n$fp^ h^nki^ 

leaf n, yijry^i 
leak V. kyffrq 
lean v. tDolQ^jsnQ: 

head HmQ 
learn v. dido, 
leeches n. ehwS 
left hand ck&n 



«the 



leopard n. kwiteh'-kufi^i 
let alone v. weyo, 
let go V. to^Q 
let the milk down nffrQ 
letter n. tixui^uHieh 
liar n. jal fy^, jal tddit 
lick V. nanq, numg, \p0d2 
lie n. twot^ fy^\ ^ ^^^ 



lie — my 
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lie down v. &tid^; lie in 

wait for tebQ. 
lift up v. tinQ 
light a fire chtDOti^ much 
like adv. nA, nimi 
likewise adv. fyau 
limp v. kwQfnQ 
lion n. nt^-fiuiri 
lip n. ^l ^k 
listen v. kygnq yif 
little a. ^fi/'igj^q; n^k 
live v. nsnQ 



liver n. ochuiif chui/id 
lizard n. /^/^; large 

load-ring n. fdch 
locuBt n. Mti^ftdfi 
loin-cloth n. dchyinif 

dchj/tn 
loin -doth for women 

n. oehwdtQ^hwd^ 
loin-ring n. wdUt-^^ 
long a. b^r 
look y. ngfiii 



looking - glass n. rttni' 

loose, to be » tanq 
loosen v. iQiiQf ffQf^ 
lose v. mbiQ 

loss n., to be at a <« dalQ 
lost, to be «» looiig 
louse n. ilkiiigit^ubk 
love V. mAr^ 
lower part fi 
lungs n. bbiu 



M. 



magbtrate n. l^gn 
mahogany -tree n. ittrit- 

maiae n. dibwbk 
make v. ^^fi* ehwaJQ 
make straight mijii 
maker n. nan a gogo, 
male n. ehwQu 
male animal 6poQij^^ 
man n. ndii'tiyin; jal-^ok; 

mangouste n. (Uii-dttt 
mankind n. ^^ 
marabou n. dlwMlwi 
marrow n. atoujfit 
many v. ilkQmQ 
mask n. ofydo Iw^tl 
mat n. ddik-idiH 
mats for fence ryek 
matter n. kwip 
me a, ydn 
mean v. ckwqlQ, 



meaning n. iyViftyil 
measure v. rQmQ 
measure n. g\ rim 
meat n. nnft 
mediator n. note r^pe 

kwQp 
meditate v. Umit 
meet v. romQ 
melon n. beh^lt^bch^yi 
merciful a. to be » yitu 
metal n. ny^ [y^h 

middle n. kdl, k^Uy dtr, 
midst n. kil 
milk n. ehak 
milk V. nytjj^ 
miscany v. diihgit 
misfortune n. ^t ehyin 
mishap n. gi chyffi 
miss V. bdjq 
mist n. 6tQk 
mistake, to make a <« 

bwQTQ, bQno, gtooAsi 



mix V. chwQbo:, ch^bq, 

Ttbn 
moan v. ehudu 
money n. nyiii \m\ 

monkey n. dyi^Jm-dyu^- 
month n. dwii'dwdt 
moon n. <2ti>^'-Jtr^^ 
morning n. mil, mwil 
morning -dawn n. akffsh 

fnwQJi 
mosquito n. b^y^b^ 
mother n. ml, mio, 
mountun n. kit^kiti 
mouth n. ^k-ditk 
move V. n. ninQ 
move into v. dQgq 
mow grass fiarg lum 
much a. gir, nitiit 
mud n. li^bi 
mule n. dgdl^dgdl 
murderer n. note nsk 
my a 
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nabag — perplexed 



N. 



nabag-tree n. lini^liini 

nail n. fijorfeeh 

naked a. nau 

name n. fiifi 

narrow a. toch 

navel n. g^U-giU 

near a. ehiki 

neck n. yijryifii mui^ 

neck-bone n. dgir^^^fjr 

neck-ring n. bql (gj^ 

nephew n. <$fn2^^-fi^a^; 



nerve n. r^r^t-f^r 

net n. b^i^b^ 

nice a. dieh 

niece n. Amidi-^tUnii^ ; 

niggard n. kMt-^kQi^ug^ 
night n. war-^ti 
nine (UHnwin 
no! /if/ 
noisy a. wqwq 



noon n. di chdn 

north n. kun dwogq t^an 

wude 
north-wind n. rftd^ 
nose n. wim ; rtim-^Sr^m 
noBtrils n. 10^^ tvjtfn 
not /A; prohib. ki 
not yet nHH 
now adv. efn, itnin 
number n. gA 



o. 



oar n. idfe^; lAwi4itDi 

offer thanks mdl^ 

oil n. mdu 

old a. yo 

on prep, kwbm 

on adv. maZ 

one dh/il 



onion n. moidlit 
onward adv. mal 
open v. y^boy y^bo 
open eyes v. itosJfcg 
or conj. t^2i 
oribi-gaselle n. tinit-^^ 
ostrich n. umdit''wiU 



outside adv. wok, wQk 
outwit V. chamQ, g^Q, 

wMq 
overcome v. ygmg 
overleap v. rumn 
overwhelm v. nu^ 
owl n. t^lit 



p. 



pain V. kaJQ, kdyQ, r^mo 
palm of the hand n. dddni 
paper n. wcaUt^waeh 
papyrus n. bktit 
paralyzed, to be « ^<t 
part V. dffnq 
part n. ^h-tglei 



pass away v. yu^ ruwQ 
pass by v. /flre 
pasture n. k^y kwai, tir 
pay taxes gwajq 
peel off V. gufStQg yjpo, 
peg n. ^toayor^ufai; fijir 
feck 



pelican n. l^ni-b^i 
pen n. g\ gwit 
penis n. chkUekAl 
people n. t^rot ji, lubit, 

Iwak, jitr 
perforate v. chwayq, toyn 
perplexed, to be «* widi 



peraecate — rat 
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e mumo, nanq 
penecate v. pUdn 
peneverant a. tik 
person n. nMi-tyin; ^j^ 
perspire v. iif^2,/;Erfi 
pick v. kajn 
pick out y. fngto, ying 
pick up y. gtDJnitf twarq 
piece n. ff^, toil 
pierce y. toyo, chw^>Q, 

ehwayo, 
pile up y. ek^ksi 
pillage y. tQ^i^ yagu 
pig n. IdlfA ffit^ 
pigeon n. dtkdr^iJtiiri 
piss y. taJQ 
pistol n. dffiiU 
place y. kif^ ehiJbQ 
place n. ki, kffif kun 
plait y. ksdQ 
plait of hair kit 
plant y. kxigo, fi^st 
plaster y. mulQf mwQnQ, 

play y. %i 



play guitar fSmQ fam 
plenty ^r, n^j^ 
pluck y. kaJQi mQlQ 
poet n. aehakniehak 
pole a. hed^ihki^S kuAro^ 

kW€T\ 

polish y. tytgo. 
pond n. Ukyl-liiyi 
ponder y. Vtrnft 
pool n. t^r^dfi 
poor a. twalQ, hbik 
porcupine n. ehyinh^hyo* 

posterity n. ikek 

pot n.fiik'fuHi d&ib-dSifc; 

pound y. wddQ*j fignfi; 

gud^'j wolit 
pour out y. I(»^ 
power n. kteh 
powerful a. kl^h 
practice y. gft^Q 
praise y. fv>Sjit 
pray y. lamQ, kwaehog 



malii 
pregnant a. yaeh 
presently ady. <{», itndn 
preserye y. gdnQ, korQ 
press into y. nienQ 
pretty a., to be « trigikQ, 

prick y. fytdfi 
prince n. iiar|j[ 
prohibit y. baAft, n^f^l 
property n. jMi 
proud a. nwQnq, rnqjn 
prudidi a. nw^tnft 
pudding n. kwin 
pull y. ywackQ 

pull a hoBt/y^Q y& 

puU out y. 100^ kulQ, tllft 

pumpkin n. Iw^UI^ 

pus n. tilt 

put y. ehiJkQ;, kj^ 

put into y. menu 

put on (clothes) y. rug^ 

put on fire f^gQ 

putrefy y. kwagu 

python n. fift/i-fi^S 



Q. 



quail n. dyi^r^dyitd \ quiet, to be ^cAimh^ kudg, \ quite l^ns btni 



R. 



rabbit n. see hare 
rain y. i^l 4 mj^k^ 
rainB« Jp^| 



rainrbow n. r^ii^ 

raise y. <tNfi; ^ cattle etc. 

Ml 



ram n. ir^h-irieh 
rat n. yij^teh] ekip\ 
dafol 
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razor — sesamam 



razor n. niiwQf^ 
reach v. garnQj gifn 
read v. kwatiQ 
reason n. kffi 
reconcile v. rgbo, logn, 

recover v. nohn 

rectum n. rAA 

red a. hwhr^ 

reed n. bb^h»6bteeh*^ dhtr 

refuse v. hoAQ^ hf§d{t 

relation n. wa^toQti 
relatives by marriage irih 

ir 
rety on v. na^ 
remain v. dono, b^t rtjo^ 

ehdg2 
remember v. farn 
rend v. kagOii fyldq, cho^ 
rent v. kogii, ^V>Q, 
repeat v. ehigo^ dii^ffi 
repent v. ygwQ 



report n. kwin^kw^ 

request v. kunxehQ 

resemble v. chalQ 

respect v. ffino 

rhinoceros n. dhin dhyil 

rib n. nldo^t 

rice n. alabQ 

rich a. ker 

ride v. ehdfo, kQlo 

riddle n. tviy lyt^ 

right a. d^ch 

right hand kyieh 

ring n. itiffit^ik] gv^lih 

gwel 
ripen V. ch^ffQ 
rise V. 4^i4& 
river n. ndm^ndmi 
river-bank n. git-^^ 
road n. yo^y^t 
roan antelope n. 6mMt' 

roar v. chtoQwn 
roast V. ma^Q 



roast dura kysiQ by^l 

roast fish v. hudsi 

rob V. yagos kabg, toi^ 

robber n. jbJrmit 

rock n. Ht-Vdi 

roll V. istlfi 

roof n. wiy wot, iiinit 

root n. bykHhbyir 

rope n. f^0] kit] wunj^ 

rot V. cAtrifio 
rough a. gwai 
round a. ddl 
row V. hfown 
rub V. fitfiifi, ^ififii fojq 
rub fire flJQ, maeh 
rub with fat iojq 
rule V. jagu 
ruminate v. duogo, 
run V. HnQ 

run away v. /ffrg, layQ 
run (a race) v. rurq 



s. 



sacrifice v. gifQ 
saddle n. pSm 
salt n. kadog bmil^ 
aalute v. mffig 
sand n. iiyieh 
sand-bank n. kigi 
satisfied a. ydn 
save V. yij^, yiil^ 
say V. kobn 
scare up v. tugq 
scatter v. iQyo, dgAQ 



school n. wotfwaiiQ, 
scoop out V. rogQ 
scorpion n. yitrVH 
scratch v. gwoAQ 
scratch mud gqbQ kwojQ 
scrotocele n. lufQj^ 
search for v. yibq 
season, hot «» ^<^n 

see V. le^Qf K^ fiSfifi 
seed n. fid-iiu*(^2^; ko^ 



seize V. magu 

self kiUt re 

sell V. n^wQ 

send V. v>arQ 

send for dtoay^ 

senseless a. Iwiii 

separate a. toii 

serval (spotted) n. dkwSr^ 

6kifi 
servant n. wdt hAn, il^ bin 
sesamum n. fiim^-fiim 



aettlement — spy 




setdement d. fdeh-my^ 
Beven dbiryiia 
severe a. kieh 
sew V. vQiQ, kwQJ2 
shade v. nlmQ 
shadow n. tipQ 
shake v. iffio, ninQ 
shake a tree keiin yafi 
shallow a. dtognu 
sharp a./aA;; to be «»/s^fi 
sharpen v. pdgQ 
shatter v. k^o 
shave v. lyilo, lido, 
she i^ tfi, in 
sheep (male) n. 6ikw$k^ 

sheep n. female ^ rimit 
shell n. hrieh^rieh 
shepherd n. nan kwai 
shield n. hcbt-JAt 
Shilluk- country n. fofe 
ehgl] ^ language ^ 
chQl'jm, ixiBXidehlHit-ufQte 

cm 

ship n., see boat 
shiver v. Htq 
shoe n. wariftjoar 
short a. eh^k, ch^ffQ 
shoulder n. my i&o-wi$e 

shoulder-blade n. ji^h'- 

jich 
show V. liii^ fiuw|2» tyff^ 
shrub n. tiaya^ 
shut V. tnejn] "* up ^(t 
sick a. da jvook 
sick, to be ^ ludh 
sick person note jwQJk^ 

note budii 



sickness n. jwitk 

side n. lute, ^ti; Ak^ tQki 

silent, to be «» kudo^ chunst 

simple a. Iw^A 

sin n. br^k'^hk 

sin V. rgno 

sinew n. i^r^riir 

sing V. w^h 

single dkyil 

sink V. f^ib r§^ 
siphilis n. j|rt bwgn^ 
sister n. liamib-ift^mSib 
sit down V. flka fetli 
six dbikyHL 
skim off V. yari2 
skin V. yijn 
skin n. dS^d|4/y^-/{ni; 

skunk n. see stink-cat 
slave n. fid &4n^ toa< &dn 
sleep V. n^ng 
slow a. mdl 
sly a. w^ 
smack v. /fjbg 

small a. j^-jE2^ 
small-pox ^tj> 
smear v. wodq, 
smell V. n. nwajn 
smell n. bad « pti 
smoke v. a. wanq 
smoke n. ylrit 
smooth a. W^ 
smoothe v. nuiifi 
smoulder v. dunq 
snake n. j(tc^^{^tt 
snatch v. gwavQ 
sneese v. ehyl^ 
snore v. twarQ 
snort V. twoTQ 



snot n. dnitnit 

Sobat n. Attilfl 

soft a. i^Q^ib tQbo, lu^nQ 

soldier n. jal Wi 

some fnlifc^m^ib^ 

somebody iibii 

someone see some 

something gxeho, tnikQ 

somersault n. dlun'^litn 

son n. itikt^tDQti 

song n. foikr 

soon adv. ^n 

sorcerer sed witch-doc- 
tor 

sore a. 2^ 

soul n. teH-^hfi 

soup n. ehwiLi 

sour a. i^A 

south n. kun dwoffQ wan 
ItDol'j loan wur^ Iwal 

speak V. kobQ 

spear v. kelo, chwQbQ 

spear n. tin-^in 

speckled a. see spotted 

spectre n. t^o 

speech n. kwip 

spider n. drdp-drAp 

spill V. raya 

spirit (of deceased) n. 

dnSkit, Tfi 
spit V. fiote 
spittle n. liii 
split V. kago, Hibbfylda 
spoil n. jam Wi 
spoon n. faUfit 
spotted a. dbigit^hitk 
sprinkle v. %Mq 
sprout V. toyn 
spy V. Iyaw2 
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squAt v. liwQnQ, itygnfi 
stab V. chwgbo, I^Iq 
stamp v. tffio 
star n. fyil^hfil 
starling n. 6Uau 
start v. wQtQ 
stay y. b^io, nfd 
stay behind ehwitnQ 
steal v. kwalo, twatQ 
step on V. yt0fififi 
sterile (of animals) a. totq 
sterility (of the soil) n. 

stick V. kokft 
stick into v. menQ, 
stick n. hed^klH 
stiff, to be «* ^gQ 
stimulate v. kenn 
sting V. te^ fyldQ 
stink-cat n. dJtdiHifif 
stone n. kit^ktti] tik 



stoop down v. ggnOffynQ 
stork n. <ima|-am4j(i 
story n. wfy nit 
straight dichim, t^ 
straightway chit 
strain v. tgnQ 
stranger n. obw^i^^bwe^] 

note teiUt 
stream v. rarq 
strength n. kisk 
stretch oat v. tosig 
stretch np (hands) fanQ 
strike ▼. goJQ 
string beads v. robq 
strip off y. kajft 
stroke y. J^ng 
strong a. lik, ktflk 
struggle y. i^akq 
stupid a. ^k 
suck y. dgj^ \chiuRjQ 

suck out (a wound) y. 



squat — thief 

suckle y. ^icd^ 
sudd n. tih^ 
su£Gice y. ronui 
sulky, to be <** kwann 
sun y. fnffj*2 
sun n. chAn 

sur£Efcce n. wtehHwai; mal 
surpass y. fo^ nu^ 
surround y. tytgo, 
suspend y. rtf&rn 
swallow y. mQAq 
swaUow n. whikit-^ei^tA 

sweat y. kwftgib f^it 
sweat n. kwok 
sweep y. y^q 
sweet a. m(f 
swell y. h&hd^ 
swim y. kwano 
swing y. ^^ yawq 
swoon y. nenQ 
sword n. gijU-ffbchi 



T. 



table n. kwjtff'^kiimipim^ 

pimi 
tailn. yurp 
take y. Jbtwuifi 
take by force kabQ 
take leaye n§eh(t 
talk y. tesjib J^b^ 
talk n. kwip 
tale n. wiy nii 
tame y. mtUjt 
tan y. neiio 
taste y. bilQ kiitn^ 
tattoo y. ggrn 



Taufikia Bura Chql 
taxes n. gwbch 
teach y. fwMo, 
teacher n. naU fwoA 
tear y. ywaehQ 
telly, kobii 
tell lies y^ 
tell stories iodQ 
temples n. fjUiJhidni 
ten pyarQ 
tenacious a. t^k 
tendon Achilles n.ptoofi^ 
ptobeh 



termite n. It 
termite-hiU n. lodr^-ioor 
test y./oiftg 
testicles n. minitfnin 
thank y. pako, Jwqjq 
that pr. iieMi, ini; conj. 
them g49 ffin [W^ 

then kA 
there ady. kitn 
these itgik ^ ini, mik 
they jfi gin 

thief n. iU-ihM; li^ iM; 
nan kuxU 



thigh — vexed 

MMHMMHMMHMMMHI 
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thigh n. ydfn (r4fn)-j^ih 

thin a. rif, rip^ gwil 

thing n. gin 

think y. rgmQ, gQtiQ 

thirst n. ridi 

thirsty a. mak yi rtdi 

this ini 

thorn n. ktcSdit^kd^ 

those ach&, i^iik 

thrasing-place n. ritr^ 

thread n. kwgrq 

three ddik 

throat n. chtoak 

through prep, yi 

throw ▼. b^los bqtQ, w^ 

tayo, llnQ 
thunder ▼. mjHrQ 
thus adv. neyd, kindii 
tick n. kuddjt'kuot 
tickle y. g^ [b^JQ 

tie y. kodi^ tojQ, ttcojQy 
tie together y. tud^ 
till y. furo 



time n. chdn, fpitn^ kffi 

tin n. dyimjt 

tired, to be <» bu^ fsdo, 

tobacco n. iUdbd-diifn 
tobacco-pipe n. diJ>^k 
to-day di ehdn tin 
toe n. IwidQ tyifq 
to-morrow diki 
tongue n. lip-lip 
too ady. fy&u 
tool n. jame gwgk 
tooth n. tijit-lik 
tooth-brush ehiid-ehUf^ 
toothless person itoik 
top n. wteh-^wi^ 
tortoise n. fuk-^fiigi 
touch y. liwalos gUJQ. 
towards prep, yi 
toy n. gin tuk 
trade y. n^wQ 
trader n. jal ngau 
travel y. wiU^ 



traveller n. note uiSit 
tread on v. i^nQ, ehubn 
treat a guest gsfQ 

tree n. yhfryijn^ 
tremble v. ifcjrs 
tribe n« jiir 
trickle v. h/p^ 
trouble v. torn 
troubled, to be <» bu^ 
true a. mik d^ 
trumpet n. kitn-kllni 
trunk of elephant hbt-l^t 
trust v. yeyo, na^ gQno 
truth n. mik dftn ; dtr 
try Y.faiiQ 

tuft of birds dyuAlxSytodk 
turn v. luffQ, lun/Q, tanQ 
turn back dqgQ 
twenty pyar dry^ 
twins n. chu^k 
twist V. k§dQf kedo, mffHQ, 
twitter v. gedq, 
two dryi^u 



u. 



uncle n. nayn^ neyo, 
under prep. {A 
unite V. r^hQ 



upon prep. kwQm, wiy 
urine n. Ideh 



us ufif todn, win 
use to V. M 



V. 



vein n. rd/rlt^r 
verandah n. akdn^ 



very ehUri 
vex V. ^Sng 
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vexed, to be <» it^^ gctq^ 
chuiiQ raeh 
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Yictorious a., to be ^ t/dmQ 
village n. plteh-mytr 



visit V. k&nQ 
voice D. ckwak 



victorious — wrong 



vomit V. no 190 
vulture n. chdr-^h^r 



w. 



wade V. lodo, Iwotq 
wag V. tiWQj, yawQ 
wage war v. mflng 
wait V. JcQla bldo, chunQ^ 

walk V. chaf2 
walk around v. liwinQ 
walk on v. ywff/kQ 
wall V. mulft 
wall n. doro-dir 
want V. dwato 
war n. liA 
warble v. gedo 
warrior n. jal IM 
wash V. IwqgOs logo 
washerman n. jal UdqU 
watch V. koTQ 
watch n. kwini ehan 
water n. pi, fi-fik 
waterbuck n. dnwdk- 

hnwdH; gy^h-gyik 
water-lily n. tfyh'01^ 
water-snake n. ngl-nhli 
way n. yo-yf^ 
waylayer n. jdl mit 
wax n. Ml 
we wif wdn, w6n 
weak, to be ^ liwodo 
weather n. yim6 
weed V. /qj^q 
week n. jsm 
weep V. ywonq 



weigh V. romq 

well a. dich 

well ! drd 

well n. yii-yH 

west n. (kun dwogq) wan 

odon ; kun de chan 
west-wind n. 6d^ 
wet, to be <» n^bo, teefiQ 
what in^ 
when conj. kpi 
when adv. win, dw^n 
where adv. ighn, gbn, 

kgn, kun 
whether conj. md, mdr 
which interr. init, min, 

i; rel. md 
while conj. kdn 
whip n. dil-dSl 
whisper v. mwonq 
whistle V. ImJQ 
white a. tctr 

white man n. ($6to^^6tron 
who interr. dm&i; rel. 

mdf mgn 
whore n. via ^i chwgu 
why rh, ir^y kifini> 
wide a. laeh 
wife n. lia gil-tykn gil; 

chl^min 
wind n. yimd 
window n. wan wQt 
wink V. gufglo 



winnow v. kwgrQ 
winter n. rUd^ 
wipe V. dimQ 
wire n. winit-win 
wish V. dwato 
witch-doctor n. Ajufigi" 

djwbk 
with conj. ki 
withhold V. tuitn^ 
within prep, yech 
wizard n.jalyat, see also 

witch-doctor 
woman n. ^S^A^-min; 

^kiii 
womb n. by^ - byir ; 

obgt ; gin duQn 
work V. ajo, gogq; n. 

gtoQk 
workman n. jal gwok, 

nate gwQJk 

worm n. tubnif^^^* kono, 

oywdi 
worship V. Idmq 
worth, to be •'« myiro 
worthless a. Iw^ 
wound n. kpi 2^|, kwiyi 
wrap V. kodq 
wrestle v. fiakq 
wring V. dwqchq 
wring out v. bUjb 
write V. gwedq 
wrong n. br^k^br^k 



yard — you 
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Y. 



yard n. kiLl^kiH 

yawn v. ndmQ 

yearn. trun-rSu; wan^run 



yes dwi 
yesterday dwit 
yonder chini 



you pi. wis wun 
you sing. y<, yin. 
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Aba — Church 



REGISTER 



Aba (a man) 239 
Aba Island XX 
Abaka 34 
Abijop 131 
Abo-Eaya 34 
Abouri 43 
Abudok 129, 131, 

149, 164 
Abu Shoka LVm 
Ab wong (village) 30 
AbjBsinia 30, 35 
Abyssinians XXVII, 

153 
Achetegwok 160, 

225 
Acholi L, LI, 30, 

31,34 
Ad Dui XL, 1 56 
AdefalQ 179 

AdlanLVn 
Adakiin (village) 

143, 144, 176 
Adun 132 
Adwelo 160 
Afyek 239 
AffQdQ 132, 152 
Agok 177 
Agweratyep 176 
Agwet 238 f. 
Ajang 218, 219 
Ajwogo (village) 

134, 175 
Akobo (river) 30 

Akol (king) 152, 

240 



Akole Nyakwe 237 
Akolo 172 
AkanifO Boko (a 

man) 148 
Akuruwar XXII, 

XLn, 124, 160, 

164, 225 
Akwai Chakab LV 
Akwite 178 
Akwoneyor 239 
Akwot (king) 144, 

239 
Akwoto 239 

Alaguiang43 

Al^ki (a man) 148 

Alenn (a village) 

168 

Aloa (Aiwa) LV 

AluQ 32 

Alur, Aluru L, 31, 

32 
American Mission 

LX 
Amol 240 

Ansar LXII, 152 
Anut 133 
Anyimo 209 
AnjTwak XL, 

II, 13, 14, 
30, 32, 33, . 
37ff., 44, 46, 1 

Ananfit 237 
Arabs 

XXVffl,XLVni 
115, 129, 156 



10, 

16, 

34, 

34 



xxvn, 



Ari Umker XL 
Atano 152 
Atara XLIX 
AtbaraLXI 
Atong 179 
Avikam 43 
Awan (a Dinka) 

231 
AtcarefWQk 143 
Awffi 240 
AyadQ 133, 238 
Aygmn (a Dinka) 

231, 232 

BaadiLV 
Bachet 226, 227 
Baggara Selim 

Lvm 

Bagirmi36 

Bahr el Asraf = 

Sobat XX 
Bahr el Jebel L 
Bahr Ghazal 34, 

131 

BahrZerafXX,45 
Bakedi 31 

Baker S. LVHI 

Bal 237 

BdJXk = Anywak 

44 
Banholzer 135, 150 

B^r 32, 44 

Bari L, 10, II, 12, 

13, 17, 29, 35, 
36, 38 ff, 56, 57 

Bare (river) 30 



Baumann, O. 32 

Beir L, 3 1 

-81*239 

Bel (a man) 134 

BelandaLI,3i,32, 

44 
Belo (a people) 169 

Ber (Bfr) LI, 31. 

32,44 
Beri (B^i) L- 31, 

32 
Bertat LVH 
Black water fever 

XXI 
Blue Kile 35 
Bongo LI, 10, 17, 

31, 32, 36, 38, 

44,45 
Bqt LI, 32, 34, 45 
Bruce, J. Lm 
Bukedi 31 
Buhycli (village) 

152 
Bunyoro 31 
Bunyung XL 
Burkeneji 35 
Bwoch 160 
BtDorn XL 
Cailliaud LV 
Cameroons 35 
Carson, R. LXIII 

ChaiLVI, 144, 169 
CA^ (a village) 152 
Chopi 31, 32 
Church Missionary 



Chwol — Jur 
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Society LXf. 
Chwol (a man) 1 29 
Cows of KyikaDg 

XLIV 
Crowther 60 

I)ak XVn, XLIII, 
124, 129, 130, 

131, 132, 133, 
147, 155, 157, 
159, 163, 164, 
167, 168, 170, 
238, 240 

Dar Fung LIII 

DarfurLVI 

Dembo LI, 31? 3^ 

Deng (a man) 1 54, 
178, 238, 239 

Dervishes XXVII, 
LIX 

Detim (chief) 152 

Detwuk (a village) 

133 
IHdiffQ (a village) 

XLn, 129 

Dim 157 

i>imfiXLI,LI,i66f. 

Dingjol 144, 152, 

153 
Dinka XXVIH, 

XXDC, XXXDC, 
XLIX, 10, II, 
12, 13, 14, 17, 

30, 35, 36, 37, 
45, 46, 48, 60, 
IIS, 129, 132, 

133, 14a 
Dokot 129, 131, 

134, 142 f, 144, 
149, 160 



Doleib Hill LXl, 

131 
Dongola 45 

Dgr = Bongo 3 1 

Dor (a man) 153 

Bqtq 238 

Dunkok 239 
>ur (village) I32f. 

Duwat XLI, 132, 
152, 154, 156, 
157, 167, 178 

Dwai (a man) 132 

Dwai 134 

Eafeng 43 

Efik43 

ElDueimXXf. 
Elgumi 35 

EliriLVII, 152 
Emin Pasha 32 

Ewe 43, 44, 49, 60 
Fabuchak L 

FadiangXLIX,i52 
Fadibek LI 
Fady^t XLVI, LX 
FadjulU LI 
Fagak L 
Faggeir LI 
Faina XLIX 
Fakang 129, 134 
Faki Moluunmed 

Kher LVHI 
Faloko (river) 159 

Famir L 
Fandikir LI 
Fan jikuara LI 
Fashion LI 
Fashoda 124, 126 

et passim 
FatUL 



Fawer L 
Fajak L 
Fayot L 
Fazogli LIV 
Fenyidwai 151, 

178, 236 
Fenyikang XLD, 

160, 178 
File 132 
Fort Sobat LIX 
Fotou (village) 133 
Fulfulde 73, 88 
Funj LII et passim 
Gd 43, 44 
Gaadi Abu ShiUuk 

LV 
GdnAi = Nuer 44 
Qang (language) L, 

II, 12, 13, 17, 

27,30,3if,37ff, 
60 

Garo 159, 160 

Gay a L, 31 
Ger 152 

Qessi LIX 
Qezira LIE, LIV, 
35 [XX 

Gezira Wad Beiker 

Giff'enJ)r.XXXIIX5 
XLVU, LXI f, 

135 
Qiffen Mrs. XXV 

Gok (a man) 1 29 

Gokwach (a man) 

152 

OolU 141 

Golo 45 

Gordon, Ch., 

Lvmf. 



Gur (village) 134 
Guthrie, C. B. 
Gnti 130 
Gwar 129 
Hameg LVII 
Hamitic (influence, 
languages) 33, 

48, 49, 56 f, 88 
Hartmann, R. LIII 
Haussa 88 
Hebrew XX, 72, 73 
Herbagi LV 
Hofineyer 1 22, 1 24, 

130, 160 
HoUis 48, 75 
Hottentot 73 
Ibo43 

Ismul Pasha LVIII 
Isoama 43 
Jafalu L, 3 1 
Jal (a man) 128 
Jalo 132 

Ja-liufi L, 3 1 *i 37 ff 
Jambo = Anywak 

30,44 
Jebel Gule LVI 
Jebel Dyre = Eliri 

LIV 
Jebelein 34 
Jebel Tegla =: Ta- 

gale LIV, LV 
Johnston, Sir H. 

31, 32, 37 
Jok 238 

Jonyang 179 

JuXLf, 129, 157 

Jut (language) LI, 

10, II, 17, 30, 

31,32, 37 ff, 44 
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Kaka — Nyimo 



Kaka XX ff 
Kakugo 132 
Kam 134 
Kamasia 35 
Kang (a man) 129 
Kann XLI 
Karamojo 35 
Kavirondo 31 
Kawa XX, Lf 
Ke 155 
Kclge XL 
Kenana Arabs 

XLIX 
Ker 239 
Ker = Bahr Jebel 

45 
Kcrau 159 

Khalifa XLIX 

Khalifa AbdaUah 

LIX 
Khartum LVIIIff. 
Khor Atar XX 
Khor Atulfi 165 
Khor Filu8 45, 152 
KichL 

Kir (a man) 134 
Kitchener LX 
Hitching 3 1 f, 48 
Kodok LVm, LX 
KqIoXL, 156 
Kordofan XXVII, 

LIVff. 
ii:«(King)i47, 152 
Kudit 160 
Kunama 43, 46 
KurWatNe^qkLX 
Kwa Ajal 128 
Kwajoriu 239 
Kwajul (161), 166 



Kwakadwai 233 
Kwa Lek 1 28 
Kwa ObQffQ XLIV 
Kwa^okal 124 
Kwat Ker XLVI 
Lado 31 
Lake Albert 3 1 
Lake Kioga 31 
LakeNoXX,XXI, 

XXII 
Lake Victoria 31 
Lambie Dr. 1 57 
LangoL, 3if., 37fF. 
Latuka L 
Lendu 34 
LendarQ 172 
Lori 152 
Laba 34 

LualA, 3if, 44 
Lur L 
Lwak 152 
Lwal Polkoe 233 
LwQn 239 
Madi 34 
Madi-Kaya 34 
Mahdi LIX 
Mainam 134 
MakwA 156 
Malakal 128, 132 
Malaria XXI 
Malek LXI 
M^i^Q 141, 220 
Marchand LIX 
Masai 30, 33, 35, 

37, 56f; 75 
Masran Island XX 

McCreery LXIII 

McLaughlin LXU 

Meinhof, C, 33,48 



Mek = king XLVI 
Mehfibq 43 
Merowe LXI 
Milo (a man) 128 
Mitterrutzner 37, 

48 
Mittu 34 
Mohammed Ahmed 

LIX 
Mohammedanism 

XLV 

Moi (king) 157, 

i69f 
Mon (a man) 128 
Mongalla 31 
Moro 160 
Moru 34 
Mui (a man) 1 34 
Mwal 134 
Mwomo XX, 115, 

123, 136, 176 
Nagdyeb XX 
Nai (a man) 171 
Kama 73 
Nandi 35, 37 
Nasser LVU, 34 
Nafi = Nuer 44 
Ndorobo 33, 35 
Ngishu 35 
Nielwag XXII 
Nigu (village) 131 
Niloto-Sudanic 

group 33, 34,35, 
36 
Niloto - Hamitic 

group 33, 35, 36 
NimQnQ 131 
NindrQ 176 
Nuba, Nubian 



XLIV, LIV, 10, 
17, 25, 29, 36, 
38ff, 45f; 130, 
133, 442 £, 148, 

195 
Nuer 10,11,13,14, 

16, 17, 26, 29, 

3off,44f,6o,236 

NunXXn 
Nupe 43 
Nyabil 179 
Nyadoke (king) 142, 

143 
Nyadwai 129, 141, 

145, 175 f 
Nyagir XLIX 

Nyagwado XXII 

Nyajak2i4,2i5 

Nyakae 155, 156 

Nyakayo XLf, 238 

Nyakwach 1 42, 1 44, 

145, 160 
Nyato (a king) 175 
Ne^Qk XLVI 
Ntker (a man) 153 
Nyelwak (village) 

128, 152 
Nyelwal XLII, 

XUII, 133, 160 

JNetoaJQ (village) 

138 
Nyewek (river) 164 

Neylrn 236 
^iboia XLII, 165, 

236f 
Nyidwai 172 
Nyifwa L, 3 ^ 
Nyikayo 155 
Nyimo 142 



imniMnni 



Wat 



JSlok 30, 142, 152 
S'wO'BabQ (a king) 

A^wQn (a man) 129 
Obai 131, 133 
Obang (village) 152 
Obogi = Obogo 

157 
Obogo (a man) 130, 

160 
Obon (a man) 133 
Obwo (village) 1 34 
Ochamdor 164 
Ocholo 167 
Odak 132. 134, 

160 
Oden 134 
Odimo 44 
Odok 133 
OdwcJQ (a village) 

232 
Ogam (a man) 141 
Ogan (a man) 134 
Ogek 130 
Ogot 134 

Ogwet (a man) 132 
Ojul 1 59, vide Ojulo 
Ojulo 166 

okanoXK, XLIXff 

Okafli 134 

Okefq 126 

OkUi57 

Okoffo 133 

Oku (a man) 132 

Okun (village) 132 

Okwa XLf, 147, 

I56f, 167 
Okwai 132 [239 
01am (a man) 1 29, 



mmmiNniMi 
01am (a place) 164 
Oltn 133 

Oloalo (a man) 163 
Omal (a man) 132 
OmarQ XL, 1 56 
Omdorman LXff 
(hmi XLf 
OmoTQ 157 
Omui (a man) 133 
Ongwat XL 
O/io^fi (village) 144 
Orito (a man) 131 
Oiyang 160 
Osharo XLII 
Oshollo 130^ 134 
Oshoro 160 
Oshu (a man) 131 
Oshwa(aman) 164 
Ot^o 237 
OtiffQ XLII 
Otin 157 
Oton 169 
OtaiiQ XLII 
Otudi (village) 142 
Ott/in (a man) 134 
Owichi (village) 1 3 1 
Oyler , Rev. D. 

XLH, 127 
Ot/odq (a man) 132 
Oyok 134 
Pdlitk ^ Anywak 

44 
Palo 160 

Pedo (a Nuer King) 

236 

Pepwojo 160 

Petherick 32 

Pijo 152, 160 

Plaoui 44 



Pobo (village) 142 
Port Sudan LXI 
Prophets XLIII 
Ptoemphanae LIU 
Red Sea 35 
Reinisch 195 
Renk 144 
Rol (Rohl) L, 34 
Roseires LVI, 144, 

169 
Schweinfurth 3 1 f, 

34,45 
Selim Baggara 

XLIX 
Semitic languages 

72 
Senegambia 35 

Sennar LIII et 

passim 
Shakwa el Shilkawi 

XX 

Shal (Chal), 130, 

167, 240 
Shilkawi = Shilluk 

XX 

ShuliL, 3if 
Sobat XX et passim 
Songhai 56, 57 
StruckjB., LI, 3iff 
Suakin LXI 
Sudan languages 
24,26,33,35,46, 

48,56 
Sudd XXI 

Sue (river) 3 1 , 34 
SukiS 

Sun-service XLV 
TabalQ (village) 123 
Tabi LVII 
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Tapero 190 
T^ro 152 
Tatoga 35, 37 
Tedigo 152, 160 
TSaui 44 
Teso 35 

Tit = Shilluk 44 
Tidrick, R. W., 97, 

99 
Tonga XX et 

passim 
TqAotq 153 
Totemism 178 
Tuga (a man) 129 
Tugo 138, 160 
Turkana 35 
Turks XXVII, 

XXVIII, LVIII, 

45, 152, 195*; 

237 
Turo 159, 167 

Twara 129, 134 

TwiL 

Twi 43, 44, 60 

Twolang 168 

UdDiljai56 

UmakRa 156 

Um Dubreka LIX 

Umiru 31 

Umoi 156 

Unyoro 32 

Ungwad 156 

Vai43 

Wad Dakona Is- 
land XX 

Wadi Haifa LXI 

Wad Medani LX 

Wat Mol (Maul) 
XL, 156 



^ / 
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Wajwqk (village) 
144 

Wang 132, 165 
Watson, Rev. A., 

XLXI 
WauXUIfF, 130, 

160 



Wajwok^ — Yweldi t 



Wet KwaOket 1 76 
Wed Agub UII 
White Nfle XLI, 

30 34*; 
Wij-Palo 160 

Winyalwal (village) 

(152) 



Wira 34 
Witor 164 
Wu (village) 152 
Wubo village 131 
Wubq (a man) 134 
Wuro Kwa 240 
Yd (King) XLVI, 



115, 134 
Yodit 153 

Yonj 131 

Yqt 240 

Yoruba 43, 44, 60 

Yoyin 133 

Yweldit 154 



